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Becalmed  in  the  polls,  beset  by  scandal  and  strife  ... 

‘We’re  in  real  trouble.  John’ 


Tories 


Major  as 
saviour 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


THE  Conservative 
Party  yesterday 
unveiled  its  strat- 
egy for  snatching 
a fifth  election 
victory  in  the 
next  16  weeks  when  it  pushed 
John  Major  Into  a presiden- 
tial role  as  the  one  man 
among  them  still  capable  of 
frightening  voters  back  from 
the  brink  of  a Labour 
government 

But  the  Prime  Minister's 
performance  at  the  first  of  his 
promised  press  conferences 
largely  served  to  convince  the 
Opposition  that  he  has  little 
left  to  offer  except  a pale 
repeat  of  his  winning  1982  for- 
mula: a triple,  whammy 
against  Labour  on  the  econo- 
my. Europe  and  the  threat  of 
sweeping,  constitutional 
reform. 

Last  night  John  Prescott 
who  had  led  Labour’s  day  of 
instant  counter-attack,  com- 
plained that  Downing  Street 
had  “no  agenda  for  the  future 
of  this  country"  and  accused 
Mr  Major  of  spending  seven 
minutes  and  10  seconds  at- 
tacking Labour,  and  “only 
one  minute  and  three  seconds 
on  positive  statements  on  be- 
half of  his  own  party”. 

Although  Mr  Major's  ex- 
changes with  reporters  in  the 
new  media  centre  at  party  HQ 
in  Westminster  were  enliv- 
ened by  the  row  over  Tony 
Blair's  declaration  of  “zero 
tolerance"  against  petty 
crime  and  begging  — “La- 
bour’s hypocrisy  beggars  be- 
lief," he  said  — the  solitary 
policy  shift  signalled  by  the 
Prime  Minister  was  a retreat 
from  “blanket  opposition  to 
constitutional  change’'. 

Even  there  his  formula  far 
modest,  piecemeal  reform 
was  coupled  with  a robust  de- 
fence of  the  hereditary  House 
oT  Lords.  While  not  ruling  out 
“sensible  reforms"  he  argued 
that  most  voters  would  proba- 
bly say  the  House  of  Lords 
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John  Major  confers  with  his  party  chairman,  Brian  Mawhinney.  on  a day  when  Tory  electoral  tactics  took  a presidential  turn 


was  “working  better  than  the 
House  of  Commons”. 

There  were  rumours  that 
Mr  Major,  who  last  night  flew 
to  The  Hague  for  a working 
dinner  on  EU  reforms  with 
Wira  Kok,  Dutch  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  had 
been  reluctant  to  make  his 
third  big  appearance  in  as 
many  days.  But  he  insisted  he 
was  “looking  forward  to  the 
election  campaign,  it'll  be  a 
lot  of  fun". 

However,  he  declined  to  put 
the  electorate  out  of  its  mis- 
ery over  the  prospects  of 
weeks  of  sterile  "phoney  war” 
by  naming  polling  day  imme- 
diately. Instead  he  told  voters 
that  “the  economy  is  at  the 
moment  in  extremely  good 


shape”  but  that  Labour's  in- 
ability to  take  difficult  deci- 
sions could  quickly  ruin  that 

The  election  would  be  a 
choice  between  “smiles  and 
tears”  with  a Blair  govern- 
ment — doing  secret  deals  “In 
smoke-filled  rooms'*  with 
Paddy  Ashdown  — certain  ter 
produce  "higher  Inflation, 
more  unemployment,  higher 
taxes  and  a low  level  of 
prosperity". 

Mr  Major  was  equally 
gloomy  about  Lib-Lab  federal- 
ising  instincts  in  Europe  and 
their  shared  willingness  to 
impose  a tax-raising  assembly 
on  Scotland  and  other 
changes  “Just  Tor  the  purpose 
of  having  a so-called  radical 
programme". 


All  three  claims  were  cen- 
tral to  his  unexpected  1992 
win.  and  though  Tory  offi- 
cials know  they  face  a much 

harrier  struggle  against' Blair- 

ite  New  Labour  they  insist 
they  are  still  in  with  a 
chance. 

" Faced  with  criticism  of  this 
week's  “it  will  all  end  in 
tears”  poster,  they  recalled 
that  in  1992  their  campaign 
had  been  repeatedly  dispar- 
aged In  pons,  expert  analysis 
and  even  voter  focus  groups. 
But  they  still  won. 

Mr  Prescott,  brandishing  a 
dutch  of  “instant  rebuttal" 
statistics,  told  reporters:  “We 
have  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  Tories'  smears  and  fear 
tactics  in  the  past.” 


Tory  problems  were  illus- 
trated yesterday  when  George 
Walden,  the  ex-minister  who 
is  standing  down  at  the  elec- 
tion, declared:  "The  heredi- 
tary voting  rights  of  peers  are 
incompatible  with  modern- 
minded  Conservatism  — 
though,  unlike  education,  it  Is 
hardly  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  the  country." 

TheMP  said  he  had  already 
discussed  educational  reform 
with  Labour  in  private.  Mr 
Walden  added:  “It  is  not  poss- 
ible to  discuss  the  issues  seri- 
ously In  such  a forum  in  a 
pre-election  atmosphere.” 

His  remarks  added  to  the 
sense  that  an  era  may  be  end- 
ing in  disarray,  much  as  it 
did  when  Labour  fell  in  1979. 


1 992 — 1 997:  How  the  picture  has  changed 


Why  Tories 
can’t  turn 
five 

feelgood 
factors 
into  a 
winning 
hand 
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Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


IN  ONE  sense.  It's  easy  to 
see  why  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter yesterday  expressed 
such  deep  scepticism  about 
the  opinion  polls. 

After  all,  when  the  Con- 
servatives launched  their 
1992  election  campaign  in 
the  first  week  of  January, 
the  prospects  for  victory 
looked  far  less  promising 
than  they  do  today. 

The  economy  was  In  deep 


recession,  and  had  been  for 
18  months.  Bankruptcies 
and  house  repossessions 
were  running  at  record 
levels  because  interest 
rates  of  10.5  per  cent  were 
malting  life  intolerable  for 
millions  of  borrowers. 

A contracting  economy 
meant  that  unemployment 
was  soaring.  The  official 
jobless  total  — which  had 
fallen  to  just  under  1.6  mil- 
lion in  the  spring  of  1990  — 
was  above  2.6  million  and 
rising,  inflation,  while 
down  from  its  peak  in  the 


autumn  of  1990,  was  still 
running  at  3.7  per  cent. 

Nor  did  the  Government 
look  too  clever  on  the  other 
big  issues.  Crime  was  soar- 
ing and  there  was  wide- 
spread concern  about  the 
state  of  the  NHS,  where 
William  Waldegrave  was 

struggling  to  reduce  wait- 
ing lists. 

Five  years  on,  the  econo- 
my Is  now  about  to  enter  its 
sixth  year  of  steady 
growth,  unemployment  is 
down  below  two  million 
after  the  number  of  people 


out  of  work  and  rfaiming 
benefit  fell  by  96,000  In  No- 
vember, and  interest  rates 
are  at  6 per  cent 

Even  though  crime  levels 
are  not  yet  back  to  their 
1992  leveL  Michael  How- 
ard, Home  Secretary,  has 
been  able  to  boast  about 
two  successive  years  of  a 
fall  in  reported  offences. 
Hospital  waiting  lists  have 
fallen  sharply. 

Why  then,  Mr  Major  is 
asking  himself,  are  the 
Tories  17  points  behind  In 
the  opinion  polls  now  when 


they  were  running  neck 
and  neck  with  Labour  In 
January  1992?  The  answer 
is  that  the  five  factors  men- 
tioned above,  while  impor- 
tant do  not  tell  anything 
like  the  whole  story. 

First  Black  Wednesday 
destroyed  the  Conservative 
Party's  reputation  for  eco- 
nomic competence,  one  of 
its  key  electoral  cards. 

Second,  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  recession 
forced  the  Government  into 
one  of  the  biggest  peace- 
time increases  in  taxation. 


Another  tramp  card  squan- 
dered. Third,  the  downsiz- 
ing mania  of  the  early 
1990s  bred  widespread  job 
insecurity,  engendering  a 
mood  not  helped  by  factor 
number  four:  the  combina- 
tion of  political  sleaze  and 
the  excesses  of  boardroom 
fat  cats. 

Last  but  not  least  the 
Tories  are  facing  a differ- 
ent enemy.  Labour  Is  not 
the  party  it  was  under  Neil 
Kinnock.  More  important 
Tony  Blair  is  not  Neil 
Kinnock'. 
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Richard  Branson 
began  his  race  to 
circle  the  globe  in  . 
a hot  air  balloon 
when  his  team  of  . . 
three  took  off. from. 
Marrakech,  Morocco. 
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Labour’s  lead 
slips  but  Tories 
rooted  to  spot 

Martin  Kettto 

\A/lTH  less  than  four 
" * months  to  go  before 
John  Major  most  call 
the  election.  Labour 
leads  the  Conservatives 
by  17  per  cent  in  the 
polls,  a drop  of  two 
points  compared  with 
last  month. 

The  adjusted  voting 
figuresfor  dictJansary. 
GUardian-ICM  monthly 
poll  show  Labour  on  48 
per  cent  (down  2 points 
on  December),  Conser- 
vatives 31  (no  change), 
liberal  Democrats  16 
(up  1)  and  others  4 (no 
change). 

The  Tories’  31-point 
share  has  been  un- 
changed for  three  of  the 
past  four  months. 

Only  1 1 per  cent  of 
British  voters  now  ex- 
pect the  Conservatives 
to  win  an  outright  ma- 
jority at  the  election, 
with  38  per  cent  expect- 
ing an  outright  Labour 
win. 
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A campaign  to  suit 
you,  sir,  suit  you 


Simon  Hoggart 

IT  WAS  the  first  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor's high-profile,  “presi- 
dential". press  conferences, 
and  it  took  place  in  the  Tories' 
brand  new  media  centre.  This 
is  named,  after  its  generous 
benefactor,  the  AsU  Nadir 
Suite.  (I  made  that  bit  up.) 

We  were  surrounded  by  the 
latest  poster  campaign,  show- 
ing families  weeping  red  tears 
at  the  prospect  of  a Labour 
government:  business  fail- 
ures, higher  taxes,  negative 
equity — horrors  which  could 
never  occur  under  the Tories. 

The  advertising  guru.  Mau- 
rice Saatchi.  appeared  in  his 
famous  fashionable  glasses, 
which  look  like  tortoiseshell 
welder’s  goggles.  Behind  the 
stage  was  a series  of  TV 
screens  labelled  "A  Choice  Of 
Two  Futures".  What  could 
they  mean?  Redwood  or  Por- 
tillo in  six  months'  time, 
presumably. 

Brian  Mawhinney,  the 
party  chairman,  addressed  us. 
“Happy  New  Year."  he 
barked,  with  an  the  sincerity 
of  a regimental  sergeant- 
major  explaining  that  life  in 
the  army  was  mainly  about 
having  fun. 

He  went  on:  "Life’s  better 
under  the  Conservatives.” 
This  was  not,  it  turned  out,  a 
reference  to  the  latest  sex 
scandal.  Indeed,  to  make  sore 
that  the  subject  did  not  arise, 
he  declined  to  invite  a single 
person  from  the  tabloid  news- 
papers to  ask  a question. 

Dr  Mawhinney  sat  down 
and  glowered  baleftilly  at  the 
hacks.  The  Prime  Minister 
took  his  place.  He  had  silvery 
bouffant  hair,  a pink  shirt, 
and  a neat  little  checked  tie. 
He  looked  like  an  assistant  in 
one  ofthe  trenchermen's 
clothing  stores:  "Ooh,  sir, 
frightfully  you.  sir,  may  I say. 
Suits  you.  sir..." 

He  began  in  similarly  oleag- 


inous style,  explaining  that 
his  main  purpose  in  holding 
the  press  conference— we 
had  wondered — was  to  enable 
us  to  report  things  accurately 
(politicians’  speak  for  "print 
what  we  want  you  to  say”.) 

He  soon  tired  us  with  enthu- 
siasm for  his  views  on  consti- 
tutional reform,  promising  to 
consider  “changes  in  select 
committee  procedure. . .and 
the  prospect  of  bills  being  pub* 
lished  earlier  in  draft  form”. 

He  betrayed  a considerable 
and  curious  mistrust  of  politi- 
cians. such  as — he  gave  a 
specific  example — himself. 
Proportional  representation 
would  mean  governments 
fixed  by  “politicians  in 
smoke-filled  rooms"  (Wrong. 
Nobody  middle-class  smokes 
any  more.  The  rooms  are  Per- 
rier-tilled these  days.) 

Then,  in  a vicious  attack  on 
elected  politicians:  “1  am  not 
sure  that  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple is  any  more  obnoxious 
than  having  large  numbers  of 
peers  appointed  by  the  Prime 
Minister." 

Jon  Snow  of  Channel  4 
' asked  how  the  Tories  had 
managed  to  turn  an  £1 1 mil- 
lion deficit  Into  a £21  million 
war  chest  within  a year.  How 
much  came  from  overseas? 

“Very  little"  came  from 
overseas,  he  said.  How  much 
was  “very  little”? 

“It  is  exactly  that.  Very  lit- 
tle. Very  little.  It  means  very 
little.  Very  little.  It  still  means 
very  little.” 

It’s  always  fun  when  he’s 
getting  rattled.  My  colleague 
Michael  White  then  asked, 
tangentially,  about  the  Jerry 
Hayes  affair,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  went  into  his  minc- 
ing Gents'  Modes  manager 
manner.  “The  Guardian  never 
deals  in  leaks  and  sleaze,”  he 
peeved. 

As  for  Tony  Blair's  views  on 
beggars,  “it  beggars  belief. 
Their  policy  of  “zero  toler- 
ance" meant  “zero  detail  and 
zero  honesty.  Zero  tolerance 
should  be  against  people  who 
are  guilty  of  serious  crimes," 
he  added,  missing  the  point 

agyiin. 

Dr  Mawhinney  invited  us 
all  to  a drink  next  door,  “not  as 
a continuation  of  the  press 
conference,  but  as  friends”. 
Hearing  this,  1 failed  to  make 
an  excuse,  but  left  anyway. 
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An  invisible  city 
of  the  soul 


Robert  Clark 

LynnSavamum 

Montage  Gallery,  Derby  - 

1 * VHO  would  have 
l/W  thought  that  the  eye- 
V V sore  that  is  Middles- 
brough could  look  so  ravish- 
ing? Lynn  Silverman  set  up 
her  tripod  on  the  17th 
door  of  Corporation  House, 
the  city's  highest  office  build- 
ing, and  let  ber  camera  record 
the  deserted  nocturnal  vistas. 

Her  technical  and  composi- 
tional artifice  is  such  that  she 
has  seemingly  eradicated  her 
own  presence  from  the  photo- 
graphic process.  There  is  no 
sense  of  anyone  behind  the 
camera  here,  nor  any  sign  of 
the  city's  human  inhabitants. 
The  effect  is  as  If  the  ghost- 
city  has  directly  secreted  Its 
own  series  of  vistas  on  the 
spook-sensitive  paper. 

Hundreds  of  near-identical 
vehicles  are  arranged  in  neat 
rows  in  a car  park  as  if  they 
have  been  abandoned  there 
for  eternity.  Terraces  of  tiny 
redbrick  houses,  swollen  gas- 
ometers, dimly  smouldering 
steelworks,  sixties  concrete 
office  blocks,  the  distant 
Cleveland  hills:  all  are 


dwarfed  by  the  looming,  beau- 
tifully polluted  sky. 

Nature  is  seen  to  be  impa- 
tiently lying  in  wait  to  reclaim 
this  bruised  and  defiled  terri- 
tory. As  the  light  shifts  from 
dusk  through  night  to  dawn, 
an  urban  void  is  reflected  in 
images  of  a moody  black-and- 
white  minimalism. 

So  even  those  pictures 
taken  in  daytime  suggest  that 
the  night  hasjust  momen- 
tarily feded.  The  richest,  most 
positive  tones  here  always 
come  from  the  darkness. 

The  madding  crowds  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  into  termi- 
nal hibernation.  All  these 
thoroughfares  and  architec- 
tural pile-ups  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  movement  labour 
and  housing  of  human  bodies 
hold  only  absences. 

The  horizontal  white 
stripes  ofblinds  traverse  the 
grey  storm  clouds.  Light  bulbs 
often  create  glaring  central 
smudges  that  all  but  obscure 
the  panoramic  view.  Silver- 
man  comes  near  to  hinting  at 
the  abstract  nn  imaginable, 
producing  Something  like 
photographic  Rothkos.  Never- 
theless her  invisible  city  of 
the  soul  is  thankfully  still  per-  i 
I Fectly  recognisable  as  dear  old 
downtown  Teesside.  i 
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US  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  and  wife  Marianne  leave  a prayer  service  in  Washington  before  yesterday's  vote  photograph-  CHARLES  rexarbogast 

Gingrich  limps  to  win 


The  Republican  House  Speaker 
has  been  re-elected,  but  that  is 
no  bad  thing  for  President 
Clinton,  writes  Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


THE  United  States 
Congress  yesterday 
rewarded  two  of 
America’s  most 
scandal-plagued  pol- 
iticians by  re-electing  Newt 
Gingrich  as  Speaker  of  the. 
House  of  Representatives,  giv- 
ing President  Bill  Clinton  the 
happy  prospect  of  a weakened 
Republican  leader  In  Con- 
gress who  has  been  stripped 
of  the  ethical  standing  to  ex- 
ploit White  House 
embarrassments. 

With  strenuous  lobbying 
and  desperate  appeals  for 
party  loyalty,  Mr  Gingrich 
and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship managed  overnight  to 
stop  the  rot  which  had  five 
Republicans  vowing  to  vote 
against  the  Speaker,  who  has 


admitted  “misleading"  an 
ethics  committee  inquiry. 

Most  of  yesterday’s  drama 
took  place  behind  the  scenes 
in  dosed  and  occasionally 
angry  meetings  of  the  226- 
strong  Republican,  caucus, 
and  of  the  207  Tjqijnporats. 
The  two  independents  were 
voting  against  him  anyway. .. 

Five  Republicans  — led  by 
the  respected  but  disliked 
chairman  of  the  House  bank- 
ing committee,  Jim  Leach  of 
Iowa  — stood  out  against  the 
tide  of  party  loyalty.  Another 
score  of  moderates  had 
wavered,  but  were  persuaded 
that  Mr  Gingrich  would  only 
be  replaced  by  the  ultra-con- 
servative Texan  Dick  Armey. 

*T  was  seeking  divine  guid- 
ance," Mr  Gingrich  told  a gag- 


gle of  reporters  as  he  dashed 
across  a corridor  from  a 
prayer  breakfast  at  which  he 
continued  the  arm-twisting 
that  had  gone  on  through  the 

nlgfrf 

“Absolutely”  he  shouted 

nvpy  big  uTimildw  urtrnn  arfrad 

If  he  was  sure  of  re-election. 

“Look  on  the  bright  side,” 
said  one  of  the  White  House 
aides  who  deals  with  Con- 
gress. "Newt  has  always  been 
a more  reasonable  man  than  ' 
Dick  Armey  or  [the  Repuhli- 
can  whip]  Tom  De  Lay. , 
i Maybe  this  means  a better 
rhnnrp  of  that  bi-partisan 
government  everyone  has 
IbeetitaUdhg about”  . 
i!  Only  quick  appearances  in 
.the  public  chambers  by  right- 
wingers like  Dana  Rohr-, 
handier  of  California  — to  fair, 
sist  to  the  slavering  media: 
“You  guys  just'  don't  get  it, 
tins  is  Newt’s  finest  hour”  — . 
broke  up  a morning  of  secre- 
tive meetings  and  lobbying. 

; “We're  in1  a win-win  situa- 
tion .In  which  Newt  is  either 
dead  or  badly  wounded."  said 
the  outgoing  Florida  Demo- 
crat, Harry  Johnston,  before 


the  vote.  “If  Newt  fans,  we  win. 
If  Newt  stays,  be  is  humiliated, 
weakened  and  we  won't  see 
much  more  of  that  bumptious 
self-confidence  that  was  so  im- 
portant to  his  party.” 

The  Democrats  began  their 
well-rehearsed  procedural 
ploys  just  after  the  House  was 
convened  at  noon,  with  a mo- 
tion to  delay  the  vote  rmtiT  the 
foil  ethics  committee  had  met 
and  reported  mid  the  House 
had  ruled  on  Mr  Gingrich's 
case.  They  then  challenged 
the  House  clerk's  ruling 

against  tham,  challenged  the 
verdict  of  the  voice  vote,  and 
(demanded  a formal  count, 
‘fifey  lost,  and^theh.  rumi- 
nated one  of  their  ' own  men, 
Dick  Gephardt,  for  Speaker. 

Than  ramp  the  crucial  mo- 
ment The  Republican  rebels 
ducked  the  battle  and  de- 
clined to  nominate  Mr  Leach, 
or  even  the  volunteer  compro- 
mise candidate,  former 
Republican  House  leader  Rob- 
ert Michel-  With  Mr  Gingrich 
the  only  Republican  candi- 
date, the  vote  could  only  have 
one  outcome. 

This  was  despite  a CNN- 


USA  Today  poll  which  found 
that  66  per  cent  of  the  public 
— and  51  per  cent  of  Republi- 
can voters  — thought  Mr 
Gingrich  should  stand  down. 

By  the  standard  he  himself 
set  when  destroying  the  Dem- 
ocratic Speaker  Jim  Wright 
eight  years  ago,  that  the 
Speaker  must  be  held  to  “a 
higher  standard  of  integrity”, 
Mr  Gingrich  should,  in  Jus- 
tice. have  stepped  down.  But 
like  President  Clinton,  Mr 
Gingrich  claimed  to  be  the  al- 
I most  blameless  victim  of 
ruthless  opponents,  and 
reminded  Republicans  that 
his  .“leadership  and  vision” 
had  wdh'them  their  majority. 

“Winning  does  not  vindi- 
cate taking  shortcuts  ~ with 
public  ethics,”  pleaded  his 
main  critic,  Mr  Leach.  But  in 
testimony  to  the  debt  most 
Republicans  feel  to  the  man 
who  ledfthem  out  of  the  wil- 
derness, he  went  on  to  credit 
Mr  Gingrich  with  “one  of  the 
most  profound  and  philosoph- 
ical shifts  In  legislative  poli- 
tics in  the  20th  century". 

Pass  Notes,  02,  page  3 


Owan  Bevutett  Jonas  . 

In  Geneva •' 

THE  Swiss  government 

yesterday  tried  to  avert 
an  international  boycott 
of  the  country's  banks  by  of- 
fering to  discuss  with  than 
the  creation  of  a fond  to  com- 
pensate the  families  of  Holo- 
caust victims  whose  assets 
have  been  missing  in  Switzer- 
land since  the  second  world 
war  ended.  But  it  made  It 
dear  it  bad  no  immediate 
plana  to  dip  into  its  own 
coffers.  _ . . 

The -offer  came  after  minis- 
ters held  an  emergency  tele- 
phone conference  yesterday 
morning  as  the  stock  market 
values  of  the  banks  began  to 
slid**  as  international  inves- 
tors considered  the  implica- 
tions ora  boycott. 

"I  hope  our  declaration  is 
going  to  make  sure  they  [Jew- 
ish groups]  do  not  proceed 
with  a boycott  After  a slow 
start  we  have  taken  East  and 
unprecedented  steps  and  it 
would  be  unfeir  to  have  a boy- 
cott now,"  said  Thomas  Borer, 
a senior  foreign  ministry  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  the  task  force 
which  is  looking  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  country’s  financial 
institutions  during  the  war. 

But  Mr  Borer  said  that  any 
compensation  fund  would 
only  be  financed  by  assets 
from  accounts  which  have 
been  dormant  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  government  said 
it  had  identified  about 
£20  million  of  such  money,  al- 
though not  ail  of  this  be- 
longed to  Holocaust  victims. 

Some  Jewish  groups  were 
not  impressed.  “The  Swiss 
are  again  playing  with  words 
. . . They  are  trying  to  buy  us 
with  money  that  is  not 
theirs,"  said  Avraham  Burg, 
the  head  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  in  Israel. 

Jewish  groups  in  Switzer- 
land described  the  govern- 
ment statement  as  a step  in 
the  right  direction  but  said 
more  needed  to  be  done. 

The  World  Jewish  Congress 
had  been  demanding  that  the 
compensation  fund  be  pro- 
vided with  £150  million.  The 
congress  and  the  Jewish 
Agency  have  said  they  will 
decide  next  month  whether  or 
not  to  call  for  a boycott. 

In  the  statement,  the  gov- 
ernment failed,  to  distance  it- 
self explicitly  from  remarks 
made  on  New  Year’s  Eve  by 
the  outgoing  president.  Jean- 
Pascal  Delamuraz.  He  de- 
scribed the  idea  of  a compen- 
sation fund  as  “blackmail'' 
and  argued  that  such  a fund 
“would  be  considered  an  ad- 
mission of  Swiss  guilt”. 

The  Swiss  have  launched 
several  official  investigations 
into  the  whereabouts  of  the 
missing  Jewish  assets.  But 
officials  concede  that  they 
will  take  between  three  and 
five  years  to  complete. 


Long  wait  to  know  capsize  yachtsman’s  fate 


Australian  frigate  expected  to  get 
borders  on  tomorrow  at  earliest 


Lawrence  Dowegan 

RESCUERS  searching  for 
the  British  yachtsman 
whose  boat  overturned 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  said 
last  night  it  would  be  two 
days  before  they  knew  if  he 
had  survived. 

Tony  Bullimore,  one  of 
Britain's  most  experienced 
ocean  sailors,  has  been  miss- 
ing since  his  60ft  yacht, 
Gloabl  Exide  Challenger,  cap- 
sized three  dayB  ago.  Air 
crews  picked  up  a manually 
activated  alarm  signal  from 
his  yacht  — a strong  indica- 
tion that  he  was  still  alive. 
Rick  Burleigh,  manager  of 


search  and  rescue  operations 
at  the  Maritime  Rescue  Cen- 
tre in  Canberra,  Australia, 
which  is  coordinating  the 
rescue  operation,  said  be  was 
assuming  the  56-year-old 
Briton  either  was  pinned  in- 
side the  yacht’s  hull  or  had 
clambered  inside  his  liferaft. 
‘That  will  be  the  case  unless 
some  other  sign  that  he's 
alive  materialises,”  he  said. 

Mr  Burleigh  said  it  was 
hcqped  the  French  yachtsman 
Thierry  Dobois,  whose  boat 
capsized  in  the  same  stretch 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  might 
be  able  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  Mr  BuTUmore’s 
whereabouts. 

Both  men  were  competing 


In  a single-handed  round-the- 
world  race,  the  Vendee  Globe, 
when  their  boats  were  over- 
come in  high  seas. 

Mr  Dubois, ' aged  29,  was 
found  clinging  to  the  bun  of 
his  capsized  craft,  Amnesty 
International.  Communica- 
tions had  been  established 
with  ftfrn  and  he  had'  enough 
food  and  water  to  last  until  a 
rescue  ship  picked  him  up. 

The  Royal  Australian  Navy 
frigate  HMAS  Adelaide, 
which  set  sail  from  Perth  cm 
Monday,  Is  expected  to  reach 
the  area  where  the  yachts 
capsized  tomorrow.  Mr-  Bur- 
leigh said  the  frigate  would 
pick  up  Mr  Dubois,  then  try 
to  establish  if  Mr  BuHimore 
was  aboard  his  yacht,  either 
by  cutting  a hole  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hull  or  sending  a 
diver  underneath. 

Mr  Bullimore,  of  Bristol,  a 


former  yachtsman  of  the  i 
year,  had  been  feared  dead 
when  his  boat  overturned  in  j 
high  winds  and  20ft  waves.  It 1 
was  sighted,  minus  its  keel,  in  i 
an  area  of  notoriously  high 
seas  1*500  miles  off  south-west ! 
Australia.  ! 

Search  aircraft  have  been 
taking  up  to  seven  hoars  to 
reach  the  area  and  and  can 
spend  only  three  hours  at  a 
time  looking  for  Mr  Bulli- 
more. The  wind  has  eased, 
Mr  Burleigh  said,  but  both 
yachtsmen  continued  to  f&ce 
a five-metre  swell  In  freezing 
seas. 

Mr  Bulllmore’s  sister 
Bunny  said  last  night  she 
remained  hopeful  he  was 
alive.  "But  until  someone  ac- 
tually sees  Tony  or  manages 
to  get  in  touch  with  him  on 
the  radio,  we’ve  got  to  keep  on 
waiting." 
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Tony  Baltimore's  upturned  and  keelless  yacht  yesterday 
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John  Dankworth  yesterday, 
right,  with  mourners  at  the 
funeral  of  Ronnie  Scott, 
below;  floral  tribute,  above 
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One  last  solo  for  Soho’s  favourite  son 


tsman's$ 
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Generations  of  musicians  say 
farewell  to  Ronnie  Scott  who 
gave  his  name  to  their  second 
home.  By  Richard  Williams 


ODDLY,  for  a jazz 
fixneral,  there 
was  practically 
no  music  to  be 
heard  as  London 
said  goodbye  to  Ronnie 
Scott  yesterday.  But  most 
of  those  present  at  his  fb- 
neral  had  the  appropriate, 
soundtrack  ;in  their  heads, 
from  countless  nights  In 
.the  Soho  club  to  which  he 
gave  his  name.  The  music 
of  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Stan 
Getz,  Sonny  Rollins  and 
countless  others  formed  the 


unheard  but  insistent  ac- 
companiment to  an  emo- 
tional gathering  of  family, 
friends  and  colleagues. 

A large  floral  saxophone 
mounted  on  the  roof  of  the 
hearse  marked  Scott’s  last 
journey,  which  began  at  the 
.Frith  Street  club  and  ended 

santhemums,  with  tiny 
gold  roses  for  the  keys,  it 
was  the  tribute  of  Pete 
King,  Scott’s  business  part- 
ner since  the  dub’s  found- 


ing in  1959.  T.flra  many  of 
those  who  thronged  the 
small  hall,  with  100  more 
forced  to  stand  outside, 
dwifaing  to  hear  the  cere- 
mony in  the  dimming  light 
and  the  deepening  after- 
noon chill.  King  had  known 
him  far  longer  than  that. 

Old  friends  from  an  East 
End  childhood  and  a Soho 
adolescence  arrived  to  sar 
lute  the  figurehead  of  Brit- 
ish modern  jazz,  who  died 
on  December  23,  a month 
before  his  70th  birthday- 
Sonny  Herman,,  a trombon- 
ist who  grew  up  with  him 
ip  Whitechapel,  chantjed  a 
Jewish  prayer.  Alf  Summ- 
ers, a guitarist,  recalled 
their  days  of  roaming  Ar- 
cher Street  for  gigs.  Joe 
Green  Intoned  Kaddlah,  the 
prayer  for  the  dead. 


Outside  there  were  red 
roses  from  Van  Morrison — 
“To  my  dear  friend  Ronnie 
in  fondest  memory”  — and 
lilies  from  Charlie  Watts 
and  family.  Both  of  them 
had  grown  up  in  awe  of  the 
man  and  the  club  he  ran, 
and  when  they  had  stopped 
being  pop  stars  they  were 
proud  to  bring  their  bands 
into  the  murky  Soho  room 
with  the  black  walls  and  or- 
ange lampshades,  and  to 
hear  themselves  introduced 
by  the  proprietor  in  a tone 
neither  more  nor  less 
respectful  than  he  .would 
use  to  .present  an.- .ancestral 
hero  oar.apramlslngiiovlce. 

'Magicians  of  many  eras 
turned  up  to  pay  homage. 
The  trumpeter  Humphrey 
Lyttelton  embodied  the  tra- 
ditional forms  against 


Stuart  KHRar 


A LORRY  driver  who 
killed  two  men  in  an  ac- 
cident on  the  Mia  was 
spared  imprisonment  yester- 
day after  a court  heard  he  bad 
been  suffering  from  a condi- 
tion brought  on  . by.,  severe 
snoring. 

John  Williams,  aged  43, 
pleaded  guilty  at  York  crown 
court  to  the  deaths  of  Herbert 
HoUingworfo,  aged  56,  and 
his  88-year-old  unde,  Norman 
Singleton,  both  from  the  Roth- 
erhamarea. 

The  crash  in  July  1995  in- 
volved Wffliams’s  Volvo  truck 
and  the  Ford  Fiesta  in  which 
the  two  victims  were  travel- 
ling. As  the  lorry  approached  a 
line  of  traffic,  which  had 
slowed  to  25mpb.  it  . ploughed 
on  at  55mpb.  crushing  the  car 
beneath  its  wheels. 

Williams,  of  Glossop,  Der- 
byshire, an  HGV  driver  for 
more  than  20  years,  told 
police  he.  could  remember 
nothing  about  the  accident. 


John  Williams:  could  not 
help  Galling  asleep  at  wheel 

But  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  .case  of  Its  kind,  he 
walked  away  with  a 32-month 
suspended  sentence  and  a four- 
year  driving  ban  after  the 
court  heard  he  suffered  from 
Severe  Obstructive  Sleep 
Apnoea  Syndrome,  which  left 
"him  exhausted  and  liable  to 
fell  asleep  during  the  day. 

Ben  Crosland,  defending. 


told  foe  court  the  condition 
was  brought  an  by  snoring 
and  sufferers-  unknowingly 
woke  up  300  or  400  times  a 
night  In  Williams’s  case,  be 
was  left  thinking  he  bad  had  a 
good-  night’s  sleep,  but  be- 
cause of  his  condition  had  a 
lack  of  judgment  as  to  how 
tired  he  was. 

“He  fell  asleep  at  foe  wheel 
of  his  lorry,  not  being  able  to 
do  a thing  about  it"  Mr  Cros- 
land said. 

-Judge  Tom  CrackneH  said 
Williams  could  have  been 
jailed  for  up  to  10  years  but 
accepted  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  fallen  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  He  ruled  Williams  had 
not  been  speeding  nor  had  he 
taken  alcohol,  and  added 
there  were  wholly  exceptional 
circumstances.  Although  Wil- 
liams had  seen  a GP,  he  was 
never  told  he  must  not  drive, 
the  judge  said. 

Williams  refused  to  com- 
ment after  the  judgment 

Ashley  Woodcock,  an  ex- 
in breathing  diseases  at 
ythenshawe  * hospital. 


pert 

Wytl 


Greater  Manchester,  who  ad- 
vised the  court  on  the  condi- 
tion, said  it  was  relatively 
common,  affecting  10  per  cent 
of  adult  males. 

Dr  Woodcock  said  sufferers 
choked  in  their  sleep  because 
their  throats  collapsed  when- 
ever they  breathed  in,  caus- 
ing them  to  asphyxiate.  "It 
leaves  them  with  an  irresist- 
ible urge  to  sleep  during  the 
day,  whether  they  are  driving 
or  working  machinery." 

. He  said  sufferers  were  five 
times  more  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  traffic  accidents 
and  were  normally  advised 
not  to  drive. 

The  condition  is  partly  he- 
reditary, but  can  be  brought 
an  by  other  factors  including 
obesity,  having  a small  jaw  or 
large  tonsils. 

Severe  cases  are  treated 
ncinp  nagfli  continuous  posi- 
tive airway  pressure,  under 
which  a gentle  stream  of  air  is 
pushed  up  the  nose.  This  acts 
as  a pneumatic  splint  and  pre- 
vents the  throat  from 
collapsing. 


Organists  fail  to  pull  out  the  stops  so  kirk  goes  karaoke 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Itellgious  Affairs  MHar 


SCOTTISH  churches  have 
iSBfound  a solution  to  the 
national  shortage . of  organ-, 
ists:  karaoke  hymn  singing- 
Instead  of  that  endangered 
species,  the  dear  old  lady 
thumping  out  a few  tunes  on  a 
wheezing  old  organ,  churches 
are  investing  in  a £1*000  com- 
puter that  offers  backing  for 
2,000  hymns.  With  a few  com- 
puter skills,  church  members 
ran  progr&mxne  the  machine 
on  the  number  of  verses,  the 
tempo  and  the  pitch  the  con- 
gregathm  feels  happiest  with 
at  the  Sunday  service.  • 


Church  leaders  ’ are  to  at- 
tend a demonstration  of  foe 
machine  in  Fort  William  this 
month  organised  by  the  . Rev 

James  Munro,  a Church  ctf 
Scotland  minister,  who  be- 
lieves toe  machine  could  have 
great  potential,  particularly 
in  smaller  congregations  in 
foe  Highlands. . 

He  said:  “1  suppose  it  looks 
like  the  kirk  is  going  karaoke 
bat  we  may  have  little  choice 
other  than  to  use  the  elec- 
tronic machine.  The  cost  can 
be  lessened  by  sharing  with 

other  churches. 

*T  have  no  problem  using  a 
karaoke-type  machine.  After 
■all,  it  has  been  used  by  our 
youth  group  in  foe  past  It's 


not  quite  foreign  to  us,"  Mr 
Munro  added. 

In  a few  years  foe  simple 
18th-century  kirks  sur- 
rounded by  fields  of  sheep 
that  dot.  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated Highlands  could  be 
echoing  to  vibrant  karaoke 
every  week. 

Two  machines  are  already 
up  and  running,  one  in  East 
T/ithian  and  foe  Other  near 
Hawick  in  the  Borders.  Small 
TCngHsh  congregations  have 
also  resorted  to  the  karaoke 
option. . 

The  Rev  Douglas  Galbraith, 

the  Church  or  Scotland’s  sec- 
retary to-  foe  panel  on  wor- 
ship, who  is  advising  congre- 
gations on  whether  to  make 


the  investment,  admits  to 

being  un  enthusiastic.  "It’s  a 
machine  which  can’t  interact 
with  people,”  he  said. 

Karaoke  hyimvefnglng  >g 

an  ironic  postscript  to  a dis- 
pute that  raged  in  foe  19th- 
century  Church  of  Scotland 
over  whether  to  have  . an 
organ  at  an.  Opponents  scath- 
ingly referred  to  foe  organ  as 
a Tdst  or  whistles”  — a chest 
of  whistles  — and  blocked 
their  reintroduction  as  dan- 
gerously fancy,  even  popish. 
They  wanted  to  know  what 
was  wrong  with  plain,  unac- 
companied singing  — which 
is  stiff  practised  among  strict 
Presbyterian  sects  such  as  foe 
Wee  Frees. 


Ranulph  Fiennes  realised  that  “a  satellite  link-up  can 
do  very  little  for  the  cold  sores  that  send  pus  weeping 
from  the  Ups,  the  blisters,  the  erateh-rot,  the  piles,  the 
poisoned  windburn  and  the  merciless  sunlight  pouring 
through  Antarctica^  ozone  hole.” 

Exploration  arid  technology  . 


G2  cover  story 


which  Scott’s  generation  of 
beboppers  had  rebelled. 
These  were  represented  by 
John  Dankworth,  who 
joined  Scott  In  taking  a job 
on  the  Queen  Mary  in  the 
1940s  so  the  two  of  them 
conld  get  to  512nd  Street  and 
witness  Charlie  Parker’s 
revolution  at  first  hand. 

Tony  Cromble,  Scott’s 
drummer  in  the  early  fif- 
ties, was  present,  as  was 
Peter  King,  the  saxophonist 
who  played  at  the  opening 
night  of  the  original  club  In 
1959  and  by  coincidence 
began  a season  at  the  new 
onetm  Monday  night,  i- 

The  obituaries  tended  to 
overlook  the  helping  hand 
Scott  habitually  extended 
to  yOUng  SCUf- 

fUng  to  make  a living  in  the 
often  inhospitable  British 


jazz  scene,  giving  them 
valuable  exposure  in  front 
of  an  audience  which  had 
come  to  hear  the  big  names. 
They  were  represented  yes- 
terday by  Kenny  Wheeler, 
Tony  Coe,  Evan  Parker, 
Michael  Garrick,  Lol  Cox- 
hill,  Art  Themen,  Gny 
Barker  many  others. 

The  saxophonist  Alan 
Skidmore,  the  son  of  one  of 
Scott’s  contemporaries, 
played  at  the  ciriginal  club 
while  still  In  his  teens  and 
described  him  as  “a  second 
father”.  He  had  never  lost 
his  enthusiasm  for  music, 
Skidmore  said. 

The  singer  Qeo  Lalne 
spoke  of  how  Scott’s  own 
playing  had  been  unfairly 
overshadowed  by  his  celeb- 
rity as  a chib  owner:  “He 
was  a great  player.” 


A frail  Spike  Milligan, 
once  a regular  at  the  club, 
described  a conversation  a 
week  before  Scott’s  death. 
“He  was  the  same  as  me,  a 
manic  depressive,”  the  co- 
median said.  “He  said  to 
me,  T don’t  feel  well.’  So  I 
asked  him,  "What  pills  are 
yon  on?*  He  said,  TTrinol 
and  whisky.’  I said,  "That’s 
no  good,  you’d  better  come 
down  and  stay  with  me.’ 
And  that  was  it.”  . 

Scott’s  sardonic  humour 
was  never  far  away.  The 
writer  and  saxophonist 
Benny:  Green,  who  played 
in  one  of  his  eariy-ftfties 
rands,  'described  his  jokes 
as  a way  of  camouflaging 
deeper,  feelings,  and  told  a 
story  about  the  ftmeral  of 
someone  for  whom  Scott 
had  a great  affection.  *1 


had  a slipped  disc,  so  my 
wife  put  down  the  car  seat 
and  lay  me  down  in  the 
back.  She  drove  me  almost 
to  the  graveside,  and  pulled 
np.  Ronnie  came  over, 
looked  down  at  me,  and 
said;  Hardly  worth  going 
borne,  is  it?  " 

Some  of  Scott’s  jokes  last- 
ed decades,  worn  to  near- 
extlnction.  Dankworth 
recalled  one,  the  tri- 

ple putdown  of  a customer 
asleep  at  a ringside  table: 
“First  he’d  say,  "Excuse  me. 
sir,  are  we  bothering  you?* 
Then,  "Are  you  the  man 
fitom  Renta  corpse?*'  And 
finally,  T hope  he’s  dead  — 
we  could  do  with  the  pub- 
licity.’ ” Receiving  its  first 
performance  in  daylight, 
the  gag  got  a familiar.  lov- 
ing laugh. 
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Free  from  charges 


Banking  wtth  First  Direct  Is  free  because  we  never 
charge  Cheque  Account  customers  for  everyday  banking 
transactions,  even  If  you’re  overdrawn.  And  aB  our 
customers  automatically  receive  an  overdraft  up  to  £250 
- also  free  of  any  fees.  So  compared  to  other  high  street  bank 
accounts  you're  better  off  with  First  Direct  from  day  one. 
We're  a member  of  the  HSBC  Group  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  banking  and  financial  services  organisations  in  tee 
world,  and  in  the  course  of  a year  you’B  find  we  offer  more 
cost  effective  current  account  banking.  And  the  service  we 
provide  means  you  benefit  in  many  other  ways  too. 


By  telephone,  24  hours  a day 


We  provide  tee  ultimate  in  convenience.  You  can  bank 
with  us  at  any  time,  365  days  (and  nights)  of  the  year; 
from  wherever  there's  a telephone.  And  all  UK  calls  are 
charged  at  local  rates. 


Personal  and  professional  service 


Every  call  is  answered  by  our  Banking  Representatives.  They  have  all 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  requfee  more  spedaBsad  assistance,  such  as 
foreign  currency,  they  can  Instantly  refer  you  to  someone  who  can  help. 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  receives  the  First  Direct  Card. 
This  allows  you  to  withdraw  up  to  £500  a day  from  over  11,500  cash 
machines  around  the  UK.  inctucfing  those  of  MJcfiand.  It  also  guarantees 
cheques  for  £100  and  Includes  the  Switch  payment  faeffity. 


So  is  paying  bills 


Our  service  includes  a free  bin  payment  service  too.  Simply  cafi.  tell 
us  who  to  pay.  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  It  This  means  you 
can  pay  afl  your  bills  at  the  most  convenient  time  without  tee  need  to 
keep  having  to  remember  to  organise  it 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefits 


As  wefi  as  our  Cheque  Account  we  offer  saving,  borrowing,  travel  and 
insurance  services  cost  affectively  by  telephone.  Tike  saving;  our  rales 
are  always  competitive,  we1  offer  Instant  transfers  to  and  from  your 
Cheque  Account  and  a complete  range  of  accounts.  So  you-  money 
b always  woriting  hard  without  tee  need  for  you  to  do  the  same. 


Why  pay  to 
bank  when 
First  Direct 
is  free? 


Annual  current  account  charges 


NatVVcst  Current  Plus 


Lloyds  Classic 


Barclays  Bank  Account 


First  Direct  Cheque  Account 


If  you’re  paying  more  are  you  with  the  right  bank? 


S3  0800  24  24  24 


We  work  hard  to  maintain  the  service 


The  best  people  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  a banking  service  " MoTufra/MbsAAs  or  TWb 


- Call  free  or  complete  the  coupon  and  post  to: 

j First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds,  LS98 1FD 


are  Its  customers  - 85 %*  of  ours  have  recommended  us  to  their  I 

' | Surname 


friends  and  colleagues  in  the  last  12  months. 


Opening  an  account  is  easy  too 


Wb  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be.  | 
So  we  make  ft  easy.  Easy  to  open  a First  Direct  account,  then  easy  | 


| Forename® 

I 


UK  Address 


to  arrange  for  your  salary  to  be  paid  In  and  easy  for  all  your  standing  J . I — ]| — II — II — 1| — j r-  ij  |i  i- 

ordere  and  direct  debits  to  be  transferred  to  your  account  And  It's  I Po3tcode  I — I! — II — II — I! II !L I l 
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easy  (and  free)  to  find  out  mere  right  now.  Cali  us  on  0800  2*24  24 
or  complete  the  coupon. 
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Jet  stream 

Balloon  wfll  ride  wost-to-east  Jot 
stmaffls  at  speeds  of  if)  to 
250mph.  Complete  Journey, 
expected  to  take  around  IB  days, 
w3l  cross  90  countries 
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Sarah  Boseleyon  the  Moroccan  start 
of  an  aviation  drama  in  three  acts 
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Sbc  fuel  tanks  contain  41inor$& 

BqMd  propane  gas  - can  sustain 
Bte-support  system  for  up  to  three  weeks 
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Sleeping 

Room  tor  fust 
one  person  to  steep 
at  a time 


THE  race  to  accom- 
plish one  of  the  last 
great  feats  of  avia- 
tion — to  circle  the 
globe  In  a hot  air 
balloon  — began  in  earnest 
yesterday  as  Richard  Bran- 
son and  Per  Lindstrand 
launched  from  Marrakech 
In  Global  Challenger. 

Meanwhile,  two  more 
balloons  were  preparing 
for  possible  take-off  this 
weekend  from  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  the  United  States. 

All  the  publicity  put  out 
by  Branson’s  Virgin  em- 
pire, whose  slogans  are  em- 
blazoned on  balloon  and 
capsule,  served  if  anything 
to  understate  the  risks  of 
the  enterprise  and  its 
chances  of  success. 

Graham  Scaife.  who  runs 
the  British  School  of  Bal- 
looning; said  yesterday:  "It 
is  the  most  brave  and  In- 
credible effort  I can’t  be- 
lieve Branson’s  doing  it  — 
he  almost  killed  himself 
flying  across  the  Atlantic." 

He  gave  the  pair  a 50  per 
cent  chance  of  making  it 
around  the  globe.  Andy  El- 
son  of  the  Bristol-based 
Cameron  Balloons,  which 
made  both  the  other  hot  air 
balloons  attempting  the  re- 
cord, said  the  chances  of 
any  of  the  three  succeeding 
were  “less  than  10  per 
cent". 

Speaking  from  Switzer- 
land, he  said:  “Some  of  the 
dangers  are  hard  to  quan- 
tity- What  happens  when 
you  get  to  North  Korea,  for 
instance?  Two  balloonists 
were  shot  down  from  a heli- 
copter over  Belarus  last 
year,  although  they  had 


Richard  Branson  (centre)  with  Alex  Ritchie  and  Per  Lindstrand  photograph:  russell  bovce 


permission  to  be  there. 
Then  there  is  the  risk  of 
systems  failure.  And  land- 
ing in  the  Pacific  could  be  a 
big  problem,  because  It  is 
such  a huge  place." 

There  was  last-minute 
drama  hi  Marrakech  after 
the  meteorologists  had  con- 
firmed the  wind  was  set 
fair  to  take  the  Virgin  bal- 
loon into  foe  jet  stream 
that  will  accelerate  its  pro- 
gress around  the  globe. 
Rory  McCarthy,  the  busi- 
ness partner  of  Per  Lind- 
strand, who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  third  man  in  the 
capsule,  was  struck  down 
with  bronchitis.  Alex  Rit- 
chie, a member  of  foe  tech- 
nical team,  was  drafted  in 
at  the  last  minute  to 
replace  him. 

Mr  Ritchie’s  wife,  Jill,  a 
primary  school  teacher  in 
Harwich,  Essex,  said:  *Tt 


was  totally  unexpected  and 
there  is  an  excitement 
about  it  but  there  is  also  a 
mixture  of  feelings.’* 

The  balloon  took  off  at 
11.18am  in  clear  skies  to 
the  foundering  of  Moroc- 
can drums,  watched  by  a 
crowd  swelled  by  hundreds 
of  Moroccan  soldiers. 

Members  of  Branson's 
family,  including  his  father 
and  mother,  and  his  sister 
Lindy  Brockway,  watched 
foe  entrepreneur  embark. 

At  Chateau  d’Oex,  near 
Montxeux,  in  Switzerland, 
the  Swiss-Belgian  team, 
sponsored  by  Breitling 
watches,  is  ready  to  go.  The 
crew  are  Wim  Verstraeten 
and  Bertrand  Piccard, 
grandson  of  the  balloonist 
August  Piccard. 

In  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
Steve  Fossett,  who  made  his 
millions  on  the  American 


stock  exchange,  holds  foe 
record  for  foe  longest  bal- 
loon flight,  from  South 
Korea  to  Canada,  and  has 
swum  the  English  Channel 
three  times,  is  also  watch- 
ing the  wind.  He  refuses 
both  sponsorship  and  com- 
pany, and  his  will  be  foe 
only  unpressurised  capsule 
— he  will  use  oxygen 
Instead. 

All  three  balloons  need  a 
wind  to  take  them  into  foe 
high-speed  jetstream  that 
circles  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere at  about  28.ooofl  to 
35,000ft  between  November 
and  February. 

Branson's  balloon 
crossed  the  Moroccan  bor- 
der into  Algerian  airspace 
at  a modest  SOmph  y ester- ; 
day  afternoon.  When  it 
enters  the  jetstream.  It  will  i 
accelerate  to  about 
125mph.  ! 
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The  Virgin  balloon  is  inflated  in  Marrakesh  yesterday  in  readiness  for  its  global  voyage 
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Policy  decision 
on  prescription 
charges  ‘ducked’ 


Hank  Marvin’s  estranged  son  Gascoigne  is  the 
found  dead  in  his  hostel  home  man  to  beat  at 


■'to*  4?.’ 


Luke  Harding 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  Government  was  yes- 
terday accused  of  duck- 
ing a potentially  embar- 
rassing decision  on 
prescription  charges  after  the 
Welsh  Office  said  it  was  un- 
able to  hear  an  appeal  by  a 
pharmacist  who  was  fined  for 
saving  his  customers  money 
on  NHS  prescriptions. 

Allan  Sharpe,  aged  56,  who 
runs  a pharmacy  in  New- 
bridge, South  Wales,  has 
earned  a reputation  as  a 
Robin  Hood  for  dispensing 
drugs  on  private  prescrip- 
tions when  these  work  out 
cheaper  then  the  NHS  fee. 

He  pledged  yesterday  to 
continue  a practice  that  can 
save  his  customers  around 
£3.30  on  the  existing  £5.50 
NHS  prescription  charge. 

Mr  Sharpe  lodged  an  appeal 
last  summer  after  he  was 
fined  £550  by  Mid  Glamorgan 
family  health  services  author- 
ity in  September  1395  for 
being  in  breach  of  his  NHS 
contract 

Now,  he  has  been  told  that 
the  Welsh  Secretary,  William 
Hague,  is  unable  to  consider 


Allan  Sharpe:  pledge  to 

continue  policy 


an  appeal  because  the  body 
that  imposed  the  fine  had 
breached  NHS  regulations  by 
hearing  the  complaint  more 
than  13  weeks  after  It  had 
been  made. 

The  decision  Is  a technical 
victory  for  Mr  Sharpe  in  that 
the  fine  is  now  void. 

However,  he  is  considering 
whether  to  take  the  unusual 
step  of  challenging  a decision 
that  has  effectively  gone  in 
his  favour  in  order  to  secure  a 
legal  ruling  on  the  issue. 

"They  have  deliberately 
avoided  allowing  a legal  deci- 
sion to  be  made,”  he  said  after 
the  Welsh  Office  Informed  his 
solicitors  of  Its  conclusion 
yesterday. 

A Welsh  Office  spokesman 
said  the  secretary  of  state  had 
decided  for  technical  reasons 
that  he  had  no  jurisdiction. 

“But  it  is  still  the  Govern- 
ment’s policy  that  prescrip- 
tion charges  must  be  paid  un- 
less you  are  exempt"  the 
spokesman  added. 

The  Gwent  health  authority 
said  it  had  no  comment  to 
make.  A spokesman  refused 
to  say  whether  the  authority 
was  considering  further 
action. 

The  National  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  which  backed 
Mr  Sharpe's  appeal  said  It 
was  disappointed  the  Welsh 
Office  had  foiled  to  resolve 
the  issue, 

Mr  Sharpe  has  been  selling 
prescription  medicines  in 
this  way  since  1964. 

He  said:  “I  have  a strong 
feeling  that  regardless  of  who 
gives  you  a prescription,  no 
one  has  the  right  to  rip  you 
off  when  you  have  it  dis- 
pensed. Many  patients  don't 
have  their  prescriptions  dis- 
pensed because  of  the  cost” 

At  the  hearing  in  Septem- 
ber 1995,  he  was  fined  for 
being  in  breach  of  a pharma- 
cist's NHS  terms  of  service, 
which  states  that  pharmacists 
will  supply  medicine  or  drugs 
ordered  without  undue  delay. 


POLICE  were  last  night 
investigating  the  death 
In  a north ‘London  hos- 
tel of  Dean  Marvin,  the  es- 
tranged eldest  son  of  the  for- 
mer Shadows  guitarist  Hank 
Marvin. 

Dean  Marvin,  aged  35,  was 
found  dead  In  his  bed  at  the 
YMCA  hostel  In  Hornsey 
where  he  had  lived  for  foe 
last  five  years. 

A post  mortem  wfll  be  car- 
ried out  today.  A spokesman 
for  Scotland  Yard  said  his 
death  was  not  being  treated 
as  suspicious. 

Mr  Marvin,  who  was  unem- 
ployed, lived  on  income  sup- 
port He  spent  much  of  the 
day  barricaded  in  his  room 
and  spoke  rarely  of  his  cele- 
brated father  — but  often 
mentioned  his  godfather.  Sir 
Cliff  Richard,  who  used  to 
perform  with  the  Shadows. 

The  news  was  broken  to 
Hank  Marvin  in  Australia 
where  he  lives  with  his 
second  wife,  ex-dancer  Carole 


Hank  Marvin:  Shadow 
turned  Jehovah’s  Witness 


Godfather  Sir  Cliff  Richard: 
*Sad  indictment  on  society* 


Naylor,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren. He  is  due  to  tour  Britain 
in  March. 

Mr  Marvin  became  es- 
tranged from  his  father  before 
he  went  to  Australia.  He  lived 
with  his  mother.  Beryl  King, 
and  twin  brothers,  Peter  and 
Paul,  now  33,  and  sister,  Phi- 


lippa, now  30,  In  north  Lon- 
don, when  his  parents  were 
divorced  In  1971.  Mrs  King, 
who  has  remarried,  waslast 
night  too  opset  to  comment 
Friends  said  Mr  Marvin 
had  been  prescribed  Prozac 
for  depression  and  had  used  a 
prescription  only  recently. 


In  an  interview  in  1983  Mr 
Marvin  revealed  he  had  lost 
his  office  job  because  he  had 
started  drinking  heavily. 

Mr  Marvin  said  foe  split 
with  his  father  came  when  he 
and  Carole  Naylor  became  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses  In  1973. 
"The  crunch,  came  over  a girl 
I fell  for.  Hank  pressured  me 
into  giving  her  up  because 
she  wasn't  a Witness"  he 
said.  “Things  went  rapidly 
downhill  and  I started  drink- 
ing to  escape.” 

Louis  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  YMCA,  said  Mr 
Marvin  had  been  in  good 
spirits  foe  night  before  his 
death. 

He  added:  *We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  he  would 
have  taken  his  own  life.” 

Sir  Cliff  said  yesterday:  “It 
does  not  matter  who  the  vic- 
tim is,  it  is  a sad  indictment 
on  society  when  people  die  In 
this  way. 

“It  is  more  painful  when 
foe  person,  is  known  to  you, 
although  I have  not  seen  Dean 
since  his  family  split  in  foe 
late  1960s.”- 


behaving  badly 


■ -'-MpHa 


Lawrence  Donegan 


The  men 


Transsexual  loses  bias  claim 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


AN  “extremely  femi- 
nine" transsexual  who 
was  born  a male  has 
lost  a discrimination  claim 
against  West  Midlands  police 
after  they  turned  down  her 
application  to  become  a 
policewoman  because  she 
would  be  unable  to  search 
women.  ■ t , 

Birmingham  Industrial  tri- 
bunal ruled  that  it  would  be 
an  indecent  assault  for  foe  29- 
year-old  blonde,  named  as  M, 
to  search  a woman  because, 
despite  surgery  to  create  fe- 
male sex  organs*  she  was  still 
legally  male. 

The  tribunal  chairman. 


Christopher  Tickle,  said  in 
his  judgment:  “She  Is  ex- 
tremely feminine.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  she  would  pass  for 
a woman:  nobody,  unless  they 
knew  of  her  circumstances, 
would  question  her  sex.” 

But  tine  Police  and  Criminal 
Evidence  Act  laid  down  that 
searches  had  to  he  carried  out 
by  an  officer  of  the  same  sex. 
as  foe  suspect  The  High 
Court  held  in  the  case  of  foe 
transsexual  April.  Ashley  25 
years  ago  that  a person’s  sex 
was  established  at  birth- 

M’s  lawyers  are  appealing 
to  the  Employment  Appeal 
Tribunal,  which  will  be  asked, 
to  refer  foe  case  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  In  Lux- 
embourg for  a ruling.'  If  the 
tribunal  agrees,  it  could  be- 


come an  important  test  case 
on  whether  Britain’s  refusal 
to  allow  transsexuals  to 
change  their  birth  certificates 
undermines  European  law  on 
equal  treatment  at  work. 

The  judgment,  delivered 
just  before  Christmas;  made'  It 
dear  that  the  tribunal  sympa- 
thised with  M but  felt  con- 
strained by  the  law.  At  the 
hearing  last  ■ October,  Mr 
Tickle  said:  "hi  these  circum- 
stances foe  law  is  clearly  an 
ass.  There’s  no  reason  why 
she  couldn't  search  male  sus- 
pects under  this  reasoning. 
But  she  doesn’t  want  to 
search  men;  she  wants  to  he  a 
female  police  officer.'1 

The  judgment  said  trans- 
sexuals were  the  only  identifi- 
able group  excluded  from  ac- 


cess to  the  police  force.  This 
was  due  to  the  law’s  view  of  a 
person’s  legal  status.  "We 
trust  that  legal,  medical  and 
social  opinion  will  be  kept 
under  review:" 

M,  now  an  engineer,  applied 
to  join  the  police  'In  1996.  On 
the  advice  of  a police  medical 
officer,  she  did  not  disclose  in 
her  application  that  she  had 
had  a sex  change  operation 
but  only  that  she  had  had 
“corrective  surgery”.  _ . 

She  revealed  that  she  had 
been  born  male  after  passing 
the  initial  assessment,  when 
she  had  to  produce  her  school 
certificates,  which  were  in 
her  original  name.  AD  her 
other  Important  documents, 
including  passport,  were 
issued  in  her  female  identity. 


PAUL  Gascoigne  fought 
off  strong  competition 
from  pop  stars,  politi- 
cians and  assorted  members 
of  foe  royal  family  yesterday 
when  he  was  named  the  most 
badly  behaved  person  of  1996. 

Gascoigne,  better  known 
these  days  for  his  turbulent 
private  life  than  his  football 
skiDs,  polled  33  per  cent  of  the 
votes  in  the  poll  . — almost 
double  that  received  by  Lfam 
Gallagher,  the  so-called  wild 
man  of  rock. 

The  public  also  named  the 
sometime  television  pre- 
senter Paula  Yates  as  its  most 
badly  behaved  female  of  the 
year.  She  was  hard  pushed  far 
the  title  by  Sarah  Ferguson 
and  Ffyona  Campbell  — the 
round-the-world  walker  who 
admitted  she  had  not  actually 
walked  all  the  way. 

breach  lony  drivers  were 
voted  foe  most  badly  behaved 
group  of  people  in  1996  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government 
and  the  royal  family. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  and 
the  Ariane  Five  space  rocket 
which  crashed  seconds  after 
lift-off.  were  named  among 
the  10  most  badly  behaved  Ob- 
jects, with  the  Chimnpl  com- 
ing top  on  31  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  the  NOP  survey. 

The  disgraced  Tory  MP 
Neil  Hamilton  finished  in 
10th  place  in  foe.  most  badly 
behaved  man  pnlt 
Sir  Nicholas  Scott  MP.  who 
was-  deselected  by  his  local 
party  after  being  found  drunk 
to  foe  gutter  during  the  1996 

..Tory  Party  conference,  was 

the  highest  ranked  politkan 
TO  per  cent  — foe  same 
figure  as  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

-The  poll  was  conducted  to 
mark  the  launch  of  Fudge  Be- 
having Badly  ice  cream, 
which  will  raise  50p  for  the 
Comic  Relief  charity  with 
every  pint  pot  sold. 


1 . Paul  (aascoigne  (33%)  ’ 

2.  Liam  Gallagher  (1 7%) 

3.  Michael  Jackson  (8%) 

4.  Duke  of  E* burgh  (7.5%) 
4.  Nicholas  Scott  (7.5%) 

6.  Chris  Evans  (4.5%) 

7.  Jarvis  Cocker  (4%) 

8.  James  Hewftt  (3.6%) 

9.  Michael  Heseitine  (3%) 

10.  Neil  Hamilton  (2.9%) 


The  women 

T.IPSuia  Yales*  £29%) " 

2-  Sarah  Ferguson  (21%) 

3-  Ffyona  Campbell  (10%) 
4 Ruby  Wax  (£%) 

5.  Princess  Diana  (£.9%) 

& Pamela  Anderson  (5.5%) 
7.  Madonna  0%) 

8-  Cindy  Beale  (2.7%) 

9.  Patsy  Kenat  (1  %) 

10.  Dani  Behr  funrior  i 


The  others 


1 - French*  Forfy  drivers" 
(36%) 

2.  The  Government  (23%) 

3.  Royal  family  (13%) 

4.  European  Union  (7%) 

5.  British  Gas  (5%) 

6.  The  boss  (4%) 

7.  Your  bank  (3.9%) 

8.  Supermarkets  (2%) 

9.  New  Labour  (1.6%) 

1 0.  British  Airways  (1  %) 
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THE  Government  has 
deliberately  labelled 
Britain  a-  soft  touch 
for  &Bylum  seekers 
whom  It  frequently  described 
as  bogus  In  order  to  introduce 
tough  legislation  to  exclude 
as  many  as  possible,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society 
was  told  yesterday. 

Asylum  seekers  had  been' 
portrayed  as  deviants  whose 
increase  in  numbers  was  po- 
tentially beyond  the  control  of 
the  state.  Craig  Young  told 
the  society's  annual  confer- 
ence in  Exeter.  “The  response 
required  is  thus  one  of  the 
strong  state  to  regulate  the 
threat  that  asylum  seeking 
apparently  poses.'1 

Dr  Young,  from  the  envi- 
ronment and  geography  de- 
partment at  Manchester  Met- 
ropolitan university,  had 
analysed  ministerial  state- 
ments and  speeches  used  to 
Justify  introduction  of  the  UK 
Asylum  and  Immigration  BOl 
of  1995. 

The  Government  had  por- 
trayed the  bill  as  a tough  res- 
ponse necessary  to  maintain 
race  relations  by  controlling 
immigration.  It  put  forward 
an  Ideology  in  which  the  pres- ; 
ervation  of  a free  society  and 
a free  economy  was  guaran- 1 
teed  by  the  authority  of  a , 
strong  state.  The  imagery  of ! 
tides,  floods  and  the  UK  being 
swamped  by  immigrants 
echoed  Conservative  rhetoric  i 
from  the  1960s  onwards.  Dr 
Young  said. 

The  numbers  gaining 
asylum  or  “exceptional  leave 
to  remain''  had  fallen  rapidly 
since  1986  from  more  than  80 
per  cent  to  around  20  per  cent, 
producing  a low  in  1994  of 
4,485. 


But  the  new  act  had  taken 
things  even  further.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ideology  of  Conser- 
vative ministers  such  as 
Peter  Lflley,  Michael  Howard 
and  Ann  Wlddecomhe,  it  was 
the  increasing  number  of 
those  trying  to  get  round  the 
immigration  controls  by  -ap- 
plying for  asylum  who  were 
the  problem,  he  said. 

“In  these  constructions  it  is 
the  irresponsibility  of  those 
individuals  who  are  prepared 
to  abuse  the  asylum  system, 
and  of  these  prepared  to  profit 
by  employing  Illegal  immi- 
grants, which  is  to  blame  for 
the  increase  in  applications, 
not  geopolitical  reality. 
Asylum;  Seekers  are  con- 
structed as  a problem.  This 
construction  relies  on  linking 
them  to  abase,  of  the  system 
and  Illegal  activities..  Not  only 
are  they  ‘scrounging',  they 
are  also  ‘foreigners  doing  it  In 
our  country’.” 

Part  of  the  context  bad-been 
the  piotiaygl  of  Britain  as  a 
country  with  a good  record  of 
accepting  asylum  seekers,  but 
the  UK  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly hard  line1  on  tiw  issue 
like  its  European  neighbours. 
Mr  Lifley  had  stated  that 
“Britain  should  be  a safe 
haven,  not  a soft  touch.'*  Mr 
Howard  attached  importance 
to  “this  country's  honourable 
tradition  of  offering  sanctu- 
ary to  genuine  refugees  — 
that  we  should  be  a haven, 
not  a honeypaf. 

These  ideas  had  been 
fought  by  some  opposition 
politicians  and  the  refugee 
organisations,  but  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere  which 
allowed  the  legislation  to  go 
through  had  been  success- 
fully created,  he  argued. 


Tourists  commute 
to  crowded  city 


A SHORTAGE  of  10.000 
XAbed  spaces  id  Loudon  is 

and  csninMiitefe 
tal, : geographers  ■ weuft^.TpId' 
yesterday.  . ; > • y . - 

Tourists  are^  increasingly 

coacfaasfor  trains  to 
capital;  according  to  Paul. 
Bull  ofi  Birkbeck  College, 
London^  5 1 'y  y : > : ! 

Touri^toi^ndcaf  wereto- 1 
craasingiy  foasd  *«irHh  tong ; 
queues  to  see  tourist  attrac- 
tions, up  to  two  hours  for  the  * 
Tower  of  London  or  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

Dr  Bull,  whose  work  is  paid 
for  by  the  London  Tourist 
Board,  said  the  problem  had 
become  so  acute  that  tourists 
were  in  danger  of  being  put 
oft  not  least  by  having- to.  live 
in  third  grade  botete  miles . 
from  where  they  wanted  to 
be.  “Many  people  are  return 
visitors  to  the  capital  hufwe 
are  in  danger  of  putting  them 
off  and  down-grading  the 
image  of  London.*' 

Because  London  was  an  Im- 


portant city  for  business  as 
well  as  tourism,  leisure  tour- 
ists were,  befate -elbowed  out 
Trasiness 

’.On  average,  business  visi- 
tors spent  three  times  as 
much  as  normal, tourists. 

London  was  now  the  big- 
gest urban  tourism,  centre  for 
. SUFOPU'W^i  32.2  mlfflmover- 
-^os  visitors  In  1996  plus  an- 
othpi:  8.B  million  from  the  UK 
; 'Many  hotels  now  ■ catered 
O&yfor  rich  visitors  who  also 
<pfeMslsdd  expensive  eating 
houses  and  block-booked  the 
best  theatre  seats.  These 
super-tourists  took  about  25 
percent  of  the  market 

There  was  now  a regular 
trade  for  tourists  based  in 
Brlghton  who  were  in  reality 
London  overspill.  They 
ndghtspend  one  day  of  their 
holiday  in- Brighton  but  the 
rest  of  their  time  was  spent 
commuting  to  London. 

He  suggested  this  might 
provide  a new-  market  for 
towns  such  as  43anterbury 
and  Colchester  which  had' 
good  communciatlon  links 
with  London. 


Landowners  ‘use  deer  stalking 
to  control  Scotland's  heritage1 

M HE  moneyed  classes’  en-  [ “Deer  stalking  - ■ jw 
I thus! asm  for  deer  stalk-  lent  probity  by  the  selectlv 


I thus!  asm  for  deer  stalk- 
ing is  keeping  vast  tracts  of 
Scotland  as  an  artificial, 
empty  environment  and 
preventing  its  productive 
use  by  ordinary  people,  the 
conference  was  told. 

Hayden  Lorimer.  from 
Loughborough  university, 
said  Scottish  landowners 
had  used  the  deer  stalking 
industry  to  keep  control  of 
the  moral,  cultural  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands.-  Crofters  imfl 
been  cleared  off  by  enclo- 
sures. and  were  replaced  by 

huge  sheep  farms.' Deer 
stalking  was  only  intro- 
duced in  the  19th  century 
after  the  sheep  forms  went 
bankrupt.  . _ 

Mr  Lorimer  said  that  to 
prevent  criticism  of  their 
occupation  of  large  estates 
kept  empty  Just  for  the 
deer,  the  “lairdocracy” 
managed  to  propagate  a 

myth  Of  their  history  and 

legitimacy. 


“Deer  stalking  ...  was 
lent  probity  by  the  selective 
appropriation1  of  Gaelic 
folklore,”  be  said. 

“Lairds  and  their  feudal 
associates  contended  that 
the  strict  social  hierarchy 
ftiwflawnmtni  to  the  game 
industry  was  useful  as  a 
civilising  force  In  a back- 
ward society.” 

“While  deer  hunting  had 
always  been  practised  in 
the  Highlands,  it  was  not 
stalking.  The  legends  of 
hunts  by  Scottish  heroes 
were  hijacked  to  make  it 
appear  as  If  deer  stalking 
was  a noble  and  traditional 
pastime.” 

Landowners  argued  that 
the  estates  preserved  Scot- 
land’s natural  heritage  — a 
logical  claim  from  a class 
whose  prime  source  of 
wealth  was  the  land. 

' The  myth  bad  taken  con- 
trol and  allowed  a feudal 
system  to' hold  off  modern 
democracy  In  Scotland,  he 
said. 
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Mark  Morrison  CteflQ  outside  Mary  Lebone  magistrates’  court  yesterday,  where  he  reacted  angrily  to  photographers 


SOUL  star  Marie  Morri- 
son clashed  with  pho- 
tographers yesterday  as 
he  left  Marylebone  magis- 
trates court,  west  London, 
where  he  had  appeared  on 
charges  of  possessing  a pro- 
hibited weapon  and  affray. 

The  singer,  aged  24,  was  ar- 
rested in  the  early  hours  of 
October  20  at  an  all-night 
supermarket  in  Notting  Hill, 
west  Loudon. 

Morrison,  wearing  his 
trademark  jewellery  and  a 
black  suit,  did  not  speak  dur- 
ing yesterday’s  two-minute 
hearing,  when  the  case  was 
adjourned  until  January  21. 

He  and  co-defendant  Bobby 
George,  a traffic  warden,  who 
feces  the  same  charges  in 
relation  to  the  same  incident, 
were  granted  unconditional 
baiL 

Outside  the  court,  the 
singer,  whose  single  Return 
of  the  Mack  reached  number 
one  last  year,  reacted  angrily 
to  photographers  as  he  was 
. led  to  his  Mercedes  by  two 

PHOTOGRAPH:  OAVBJSOjUTOE  { minders. 


TONY  Blair’s  backing  for 
the  use  of  US  style  “zero 
tolerance"  police  cam- 
paigns against  low-level 
street  disorder,  such  as  ag- 
gressive begging,  yesterday 
provoked  an  angry  reaction 
front  government  ministers 

who  tried  to  portray  the  move 

as  a “hypocritical  Utiim",  - - 
- John  Major  sought  to  'Jus- 
tify the.  .charge,  by.  insisting 
that  when  he  had  demanded 
two  years  ago  that  it  was  time 
to  “get  tough"  with  aggres- 
sive beggars,  Mr  Blair  bad 
condemned  him  as  “vindic- 
tive, petty  and  small- 
minded.*' 

Labour  sources,  however, 
instated  - that  Mr  Blair  was 
referring/to  the  Prime  Mlnis- 
ter’kown -reference  to  beggars 
as  an  “eyesore”. 

But*  as  the  party  leaders 
battled  for  the  pre-election 
title  of  “tough  on  crime, 
tough  on  street  disorder*1, 
government  ministers  were 
left  privately  reflecting  that 
despite  the  election  rhetoric, 
official  policy  on  homeless- 
ness. had  remained  fairly 
liberal 

. The  framework  for  govern- 
ment policy  was  set  six  years 
ago  when  the  outcry  over  the 
1,000-plus  people  sleeping  on 
the  streets  of  London  reached 
such  a piteh  that  ministers 
launched  an  initiative  to  cut 
the  numbers  of  street  people, 
build  new  permanent  accom- 
modation, and  open  winter 
timbers.  ' 

Now  spot  checks  suggest 
the  number  is  under  300,  with 
another-  375  oiitside  the  capi- 
tal Many  have  mental  health, 
drink  and  drug  problems. 

Over  £180  million  later, 
with  new  programmes  com- 
ing on  stream  outside  Lon- 
don, ministers  hope  that  soon 
no  one  will  need  to  chose  to 
sleep  rough.  - 
The  police  made  dear  yester- 
day tbat  while  Umitort  “zero  tol- 
erance” nftmpaignfi  have 
place  in  King’s  Cross,  Birming- 
ham, Shoreham,  West  Sussex, 
and  Glasgow;  the  scale  of  such 
Operations  depends  'em  extra 
resources. 


The  Big  Issue  on  sale  at  King’s  Cross,  putting  Tony  Blair’s  views  on  street  crime,  homelessness  and  zero-tolerance  policing  photograph:  dav©  sjlutoe 

Zero  disorder  at  cleaned-up  King’s  Cross 


Police  and  locals  declare  petty 
crime  crackdown  a success 


Atax  Bellos 


THE  forecourt  at  King’s 
Cross  station  yester- 
day was  clean  and 
quiet.  There  were  no  prosti- 
tutes, drug  dealers  or  “ag- 
gressive beggars”  to  be 
seen.  Only  three  men  stood 
out  In  the  stream  of  rail 
travellers. 

Graham  Harrison,  hold- 
ing a can  of  strong  elder, 
and  friends  Jimmy  and 
Melvin  looked  like  the  last 
of  a dying  clan.  Huddled 
together  fax  the  cold,  they 


were  soon  asked  by  two 
police  officers  to  move  on. 

“We  go  but  we  always 
come  back,”  said  Graham. 
He  has  hung  around  King’s 
Cross  for  25  years.  “Every 
second  week  we  get  nicked. 
It’s  always  D&D,  that’s 
drunk  and  disorderly.” 

But  Graham  realises  that 
not  everyone  comes  back 
and  that  the  appearance  of 
his  stomping  ground  has 
changed  almost  beyond  rec- 
ognition in  the  past  10 
years.  There  used  to  be 

many  of  his  ilk  milling 
around  — and  other  lowlife 


characters  — until  the 
police  got  tough. 

The  clean-up  of  King’s 
Cross  began  in  earnest  in 
1992  with  Operation  Wel- 
wyn, an  anti-drugs  and  vice 
initiative.  The  “zero  toler- 
ance” strategy,  aimed  at  pre- 
venting petty  crime,  which 
was  given  a six-week  trial 
before  Christmas,  is  often 
referral  to  as  a New  York 
idea,  but  it  is  also  a logical 
continuation  of  Welwyn. 

A Metropolitan  police 
spokesman  said  that  in 
1992  150  drug  dealers  were 
selling  all  types  of  sub- 
stances near  the  station. 
Now  there  were  a dozen, 
dealing  only  in  heroin  and 
crack  cocaine. 

A survey  is  being  sent  to  1 


local  people  to  gauge  the  ef- 
fect of  the  zero  tolerance 
operation.  Initial  feedback 
indicated  it  had  been  a 
great  success,  the  spokes- 
man. said,  almost  clearing 
King’s  Cross  of  “anti-social 
behaviour”. 

“We  had  a slight  rise  in 
arrests  at  the  beginning. 
Then  it  fell  quite  dramati- 
cally. People  actually  al- 
tered their  behaviour. 

“We  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect largely  by  being  visi- 
ble. We  freed  up  an  extra  20 
officers  [from  other 
duties].” 

Local  people  have  noticed 
the  difference.  Andy 
Stephenson,  who  works  in 
the  newspaper  ■ stall,  said: 
“They’Ve  done  well  The 


whole  place  has  been  evac- 
uated. But  we  all  know 
where  it  goes  on:  In.  the 
back  streets.  All  they  have 
done  is  push  the  problem 
somewhere  else.” 

The  social  problems 
caused  by  cleaning  up  the 
area  are  not  lost  on  Harvey 
Bass,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  residents  action  group 
was  instrumental  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  Operation 
Welwyn. 

He  is  glad  the  streets 
have  been  cleared  up,  but  — 
as  chairman,  too,  of  the 
Bong’s  Cross  Labour  Party 
— he  believes  that  it  must 
only  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  better  social  provision 
for  the  people  being  cleared 
out. 


‘It  is  right  not  to  tolerate  people  homeless  on  the  streets’ 


I i 
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EN  THE  next  general  elec- 
tion, up  to  40  per  cent  of 
young  people  probably 
won’t  vote.  There  are  two 
million  people  entitled  - to 
vote  who  have  disappeared 
from  the  electoral  register. 
Why  is  that? 

There  is  a lot  of  cynicism 
about  politics  out  there.  A lot 
of  young  people  have  grown 
up  with  only  one  government, 
one  that  has  broken  a lot  of  its 

promises.  I think  people  think 
things  simply  cant  change. 

A lot  Of  the  radically  active 
people  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  support  you  are 
instead  getting  involved  in 
direct  action,  DIY  groups 
who  protest,  for  example, 
against  road  building  or 
the  transportation  of  veal 
calves.  What  do  yon  think 
about  that? 

Well,  single-issue  politics  is 
fine.  I mean,  Tm  a member  of 
groups  myself,  like  Amnesty. 
But,  In  the  end,  all  single- 


issue groups  can  ever  be  is 
pressure  groups  on  those  in 
government 

To  be  able  to  reach  out  and 
build  new  support  — that  is 
the  purpose  of  New  Labour. 
Because  if  you  don't  do  that, 
what  you  become  yourself,  as 
a political  party,  is  a glorified 
pressure  group  — which  is 
what  the  Labour  Party  was 
for  much  of  the  Eighties. 

Labour  MP  Frank  Field 
wrote  recently  about  the 
•Young  Barbarians’,  a law- 
less generation  of  young 
people  drawn  to  crime  and 
violence.  Do  you  agree  with 
his  analysis? 

I know  of  children  in  my  own 
constituency  whose  fathers 
don’t  work  and  whose  grand- 
fethers  haven't  worked.  Once 
that  starts,  drug  abuse  starts 
happening,  you  get  family  in- 
stability and  a whole  range  of 
problems. 

What  Frank  is  suggesting, 
and  I think  the  basic  premise 


is  right,  is  that  if  you  want  to 
rebuild  the  Welfare  State  so 
that  it  is  including  the  ex- 
cluded at  the  moment  that 
has  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
responsibility  and  opportu- 
nity going  together.  That's 
the  only  way  you’ll  get  con- 
sent to  use  the  money  that  is 
there  and  available  to  do  that. 

Frank  Field  also  proposes 
removing  benefits  after  six 
months,  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  jobs  avail- 
able for  people  to  go  Into. 
Do  you  sign  up  to  that,  as 
well? 

The  Labour  Party’s  policy  is 
that  people  should  be  offered 
a range  of  options  with  an  ob- 
ligation to  take  one.  But  they 
are  high-quality  options. 
What  people  don’t  often 
understand  is  that  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  availability  for 
work  criteria  are  pretty  strict 
anyway.  The  vast  number  of 
unemployed  people  I know 
are  delighted  to  be  given  the 


chance.  What  they  lack  is 
opportuny. 

What  if  the  opportunities 
don’t  appear? 

If  the  opportunities  don’t 
arise  then  it’s  difficult  to  call 
for  the  responsibilities.  But 
we  are  going  to  find  those  op- 
portunities. Now  the  only 
way  to  build  support  for  the 
centre-left  position  in  the 
future  is  to  say,  if  you  want  to 
create  a different  type  of  soci- 
ety it's  got  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  a deal,  between  the  citizens 
of  that  society. 

The  days  when  government 
shovelled  out  more  money  are 
just  not  going  to  happen  any 
more.  Therefore,  where  the 
majority  of  people  are  taxpay- 
ers — and  they’re  paying 
more  than  ever  — if  you  want 
them  to  fund  welfare  pro-, 
grammes,  they  want  to  know 
that  it’s  a something-for- 
somethingdeaL 

Do  yon  agree  with  so-called 


Zero-Tolerance  policies  — 
practised  in  New  York  and 
being  experimented  with  in 
London’s  King’s  Cross  — in 
which  every  minor  law 
break  is  clamped  down  on 
bard  by  police? 

Yes  1 do.  It  is  important  that 
you  say  we  don’t  tolerate  the 
small  crimes.  It  says  you 
don’t  tolerate  the  graffiti  on 
the  wall 

Bat  in  New  York  and  in 
Bong’s  Cross  it  also  means 
clearing  the  beggars  off  the 


Well,  it  depends  what’s  hap- 
pening to  them.  It's  important 
not  to  just  take  someone  from 
one  area  and  dump  them  in 
another,  but  to  make  sure  the 
facilities  are  there  so  that 
people  can  be  dealt  with  prop- 
erly, given,  a roof  over  their 
heads. 

1 also  wouldn’t  say  it’s  sat- 
isfactory to  have  people  ar- 
rested for  begging.  That’s  a 


19th-century  approach. 

Of  course,  unless  they’re 
doing  something  that  is  prob- 
lematic for  other  people.  I 
often  drop  my  kids  off  in  the 
morning  at  King's  Cross' for 
them  to  take  the  Tube  and  it’s 
actually  quite  a frightening 
place  for  people. 

Tm  saying'  we  do  have  to 
make  our  streets  safe  for 
people.  Obviously,  the  way  to 
do  that  is  to  tackle  the 
reasons  why  those  people  are 
sleeping  on  the  streets. 

Do  you  give  money  to 
beggars? 

I don’t  no.  I do  buy  The  Big 
Issue  occasionally  but  I don't 

put  that  in  the  same  category 

I don’t  want  to  make  a 
thing  of  it,  hut  I make  certain 
donations  to  charities. 

Sxtractsjrom  Simon  Rogers' 
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Santer  warns  Major  that  pre-election  foot-dragging  on  treaty  reforms  could  delay  union’s  expansion 

EU  talks  to  be  ‘last  chance’ 


John  Palmer  In  The  Hague 


THE  president  of  the 
European  Commis- 
sion, Jacques 
Santer.  yesterday 
warned  John  Major 
that  if  Britain  blocks  an 
agreement  on  a new  treaty  to 
reform  the  European  Union  it 
could  cause  a politically 
destabilising  delay  to  the 
Elfs  planned  enlargement. 

Mr  Santer  delivered  his 
warning  last  night  as  Mr 
Major  arrived  in  The  Hague 
for  an  unexpected  meeting 
with  the  Dutch  prime  minis- 
ter. Wim  Kok. 

Speaking  after  a joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Dutch  cabinet  and 
the  European  Commission  — 
to  mark  the  start  of  the  Neth- 
erlands’ EU  presidency  — Mr 
Santer  said  that  the  current 
negotiations  for  a new  Euro- 
pean treaty  were  “a  last 
chance"  to  prepare  the  union 
for  a near  doubling  of  its 
membership  as  it  expands  to 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

"I  know  from  experience 
the  difficulties  of  managing  a 


European  Union  whose  insti- 
tutions were  built  for  just  six 
countries  now  that  it  has  15 
member  states.”  Mr  Santer 
said.  "How  can  we  enlarge  to 
perhaps  20  or  25  members 
without  making  the  union 
more  effective,  more  demo- 
cratic and  more  transparent? 

“Without  solving  these 
problems  it  wQI  be  difficult  to 


proceed  to  any  enlargement 
without  abandoning  the  EU*s 
own  political  project" 

Mr  Santer  also  ruled  out 
any  further  conference  at  the 
end  of  the  decade  to  solve 
those  problems  which  could 
not  be  settled  in.  the  talks  on  a 
new  treaty.  “This  is  the  last 
chance."  he  said. 

Ten  east  European 


countries  and  Cyprus  have 
been'  promised  that  negotia- 
tions on  their  membership 
win  begfasix  months  after  the 
new  treaty  is  agreed  — per- 
haps  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
But  both  the  Commission  anrf 
the  Dutch  EU  presidency  are 
adamant  that  at  will  not  be 
possible  to. begin  taking  in 
new  members  without 


reforms,  including  more 
majority  voting  and  freedom 
fbr  conntries  which  wish  to  in- 
tegrate more  closely  to  do  so. 

Mr  Kok  said  that  he  would 
use  his  meeting  with  the  Brit* 
ish  prime  minister  to  explore 
what  progress  could  be  made 
in  agreeing  on  less  controver- 
sial aspects  of  fee  new  treaty 
before  the  General  fi  portion 


Commission  to  give  European  Court  power  to  fine  sluggish  states 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


THE  European  Commis- 
sion Is  today  expected  to 
agree  on  procedures  which 
would  allow  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  to  fine 
recalcitrant  member  states 
which  fail  to  comply  with 
Its  judgments. 

In  response  to  British  gov- 
ernment threats  against  the 
court  following  a number  of 
judgments  not  to  its  liking, 
the  Commission  has  decided 
to  Invoke  danse  171  of  the 
Maastricht  treaty  to  enforce 


compliance.  It  was  not  dear 
how  big  the  fines  might  be 
or  how  they  would  be  levied. 

Under  the  proposals 
being  discussed,  the  Com- 
mission will  recommend 
fines  where  states  611  to 
comply  with  judgments 
against  them,  but  it  will  be 
for  the  court  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  im- 
posed, and  set  a figure. 

States  which  have  failed 
to  comply  with  environ- 
mental directives  could  be 
the  first  to  pay  up. 

A spokesman  for  the 
court  in  Luxembourg  said: 


“It  Is  not  clear  whether  the 
Commission  has  got  a 
series  of  cases  19  its  sleeve 
for  springing.  Member 
states  don’t  like  being 
found  wanting . in  comply- 
ing with  court  judgments.**. 

. Britain  has  fallen  foul  of 
regulations  to  Improve  its 
beaches,  but  the  Commis- 
sion stressed  yesterday  that 
the  powers  would  not  be  en- 
forced retrospectively. 

Nevertheless,  the  move  Is 
certain  to  anger  Conserva- 
tive Euro-sceptics  who  have 
been  calling  for  a reduction 
in  the  court’s  powers- and 


who  resent  the  . Commis- 
sion’s role  in  proposing  and 
enforcing  directives. 

It  was-  Britain  which 
pressed  for  the  Maastricht 
treaty  to  Include  fines,  sus- 
pecting that  some  southern 
European  states  were  slow 
to  Implement  judgments. 

- Despite  the  Government’s 
huffing,  Britain  has  a good 
record  tn  .the  European 
Court.  The  Commission  has 
taken  states  to  court  about 
1*200  times  in  40  years  and 
has  only  had  to  return  30 
times,  mostly  in  cases  con- 
cerning Italy  and  Belgium. 


"We  cannot  afford  fee  lux- 
ury of  losing  time,”  Mr  Kok 
said.  "We  do  not  know  when 
the  British  election  date  wGl 
be.  If  it  is  not  held  until  May 
that  would  leave  only  a brief 
period  offline  to  conclude  ne- 
gotiations and  agree  a new 
treaty  at  the  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit in  June.  That  is  why  we 
have  a responsibility  now.  to 
make  what  progress  we  can 
before  the  British  election-* 
Neither-  Mr  Kok  nor  Mr 
Santer  identified  possible 
areas'  for  agreement  with 
Britain  »h**ad  of  the  ol^cHon 
But  British  ministers  have 
already  indicated  feat  they 
may  be  ready  to  agree  to  new 
on  "subsidiarity"  — 
the  principle  feat  decisions 
should  be  taken  as  close  to  the 
citizen  as  possible  — ami  also 
to  common  economic  objec- 
tives and  joint  action  on 
crime.  - 
Mr  Major  may  also  be  ready 
to  hu  backing  for  a 

compromise  designed  to 
strengthen  fee  EU*s  common 
foreign. and  security  policy. 
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Spymaster  who 
foiled  the  West 
attacks  trial 
as  sour  grapes 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


THE  MOST  celebrated 
spymaster  of  fee  former 
Soviet  bloc,  Markus 
Wolf,  brushed  off  charges  yes- 
terday that  he  was  a “typical 
Stalinist”  and  accused  Ger- 
man justice  of  staging  a politi- 
cal show  trial  against  him  be- 
cause of  sour  grapes. 

Mr  Wolf,  who  ran  East  Ger- 
many’s foreign  espionage  for 
33  years,  bristled  with  indig- 
nation in  fee  dock  of  a DOssel- 
dorf  court  where  he  faced 
charges  of  kidnapping  and  as- 
sault for  incidents  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna  between  1955  and 
1962. 

The  same  court  had  sen- 
tenced him  to  six  years  jail 
for  treason  in  1993.  but  the 
verdict  was  quashed  two 
years  later  by  a supreme 
court  ruling  that  East  Ger- 
man spies  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  operations  against 
the  West  conducted  from  East 
German  territory. 

The  re-trial  on  lesser 
charges  suggested  that  Ger- 
man justice  is  determined  to 
sentence  the  man  who  waged 
a highly  successful  and  em- 
barrassing cold  war  espio- 
nage campaign  against  West 
Germany,  bringing  down 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  in- 
filtrating Nato,  and  posting 
hundreds  of  agents  across 
West  German  society. 

Mr  Wolfs  technique  of  de- 
ploying communist  "Romeo" 
agents  to  seduce  lonely  Bonn 
secretaries  and  gain  access  to 
their  political  bosses'  secrets 
proved  triumphant. 

He  told  the  court  yesterday 
that  he  was  innocent,  and 
that  during  his  many  years  in 
charge  of  East  Germany’s  for- 
eign intelligence  operations 
he  had  not  betrayed  the 
country  he  served. 

The  charges  relate  to  three 
cloak-and-dagger  incidents  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  is 
accused  of  kidnapping,  coer- 
cion. and  assault  — actions 
which  were  also  criminal 
under  old  East  German  law. 
“Now  the  federal  prosecu- 


tor is  trying  to  portray  me  as 
an  ordinary  criminal  i must 
reject  that,"  said  Mr  Wolf. 

The  prosecution  dropped 
the  treason  charges  yesterday 
to  focus  instead  on  minutiae 
of  cold  war  skulduggery  feat 
could  grace  the  pages  of  any 
well-crafted  spy  noveL  John 
Le  Carre  is  said  to  have  mod- 
elled karla,  the  communist  al- 
ter ego  of  Britain’s  George 
Smiley,  on  Mr  Wolf. . 

Mr  Wolf,  aged  73,  could  face 
up  to  15  years  in  jail  if  found 
guilty,  though  most  observers 
expect  a suspended  sentence 
if  he  is  convicted  at  alL 

The  chief  prosecutor  yester- 
day said  Mr  Wolf  - was  a lead- 
ing official  of  a totalitarian 
regime  who  exhibited  “typi- 
cal stalinist  behaviour”,  but 
the  defendant  dismissed  the 
charges  as  nonsense. 

“If  the  real  issue  was  fee 
individual  charges,  almost 
any  member  of  a Western  or 
Eastern  intelligence  service 
could  sit  beside  me  on  the  de- 
fendant’s bench,”  he  said. 

Mr  Wolf  Is  accused  of  ar- 
ranging fee  kidnapping  and 
harassment  of  a Berlin  wom- 
an working  for  the  Americans 
in  west  Berlin  in  1955,  shortly 
after  he  assumed  fee  leader- 
ship of  fee  "cni ightenment” 

foreign  intelligence  service. 

He  is  also  alleged  to  have 
ordered  the  abduction,  beat- 
ing. and  jailing  of  an  East 
German  agent  who  defected 
with  his  girlfriend  to  Vienna 
in  the  early  1960s  and  to  have 
sought  to  intimidate  an  East 
German  into  signing  incrimi- 
nating documents  about 
Brandt  to  be  used  to  black- 
mail the  late  German  social 
democratic  leader  and  chan- 
cellor who  at  fee  time  was 
mayor  of  West  Berlin. 

In  1959,  fee  East  German 
authorities  detained  Georg 
Angerer  who  had  worked  for 
fee  Gestapo  in  wartime  Nazi- 
occupied  Norway  and  there 
knew  Brandt,  who  spent  part 
of  the  war  in  Scandinavian 
exile.  The  plot  was  to  get  An- 
gerer to  sign  documents  de- 
claring Brandt  to  have  been  a 
Gestapo  informer.  Angerer 


East  German  spy  chief  Markus  Wolf  and  wife  Andrea  outside  the  Dflsseldorf  court  yesterday  photograph:  hsnzducklau 


spent  six  months  in  jail  with- 
out giving  in.  He  died  in  1988. 
But  in  1974,  Brandt  had  to 
step  down  as  chancellor  after 
it  was  revealed  feat  Gunther 
Guillaume,  a Brandt  aide, 
was  an  East  German  agent. 


The  charges,  Mr  Wolf  said, 
were  an  attempt  at  “revenge 
and  retribution"  caused  by 
sour  grapes  in  west  Germany. 

Fearing  arrest,  Mr  Wolf  fled 
to  Moscow  when  the  East  Ger- 
man regime  collapsed  in  1989, 


then  unsuccessfoDy  sought 
political  asylum  in  Austria 
and  Israel  before  returning  to 
Berlin  in  1991  to  defend  him- 
self He  clings  stubbornly  to 
feat  defence,  proud  of  head- 
ing an  organisation  which 


riddled  West  German  Intelli- 
gence wife  agents  and  which 
is  seen  to  have  outwitted  the 
West.  The  East  lost  the  cold 
war,  but  Mr  Wolf  Is  convinced 
that  he  won  his  particular 
battle. 


Homage  sheds  strange  light  on  Mitterrand’s  legacy 


Secrets  are  surfacing  as  world  leaders  arrive  in  Paris  to  mark  the 
president’s  death  on  January  9 last  year,  writes  Paul  Webster 


FRANCOIS  Mitterrand’s 
obsession  with  death, 
the  afterlife  and  histo- 
ry’s judgment  has  ensured 
that  be  is  as  much  the  focus 
of  political  and  personal 

analysis  today  as  when  he 
died  a year  ago. 

Some  of  the  world's  fore- 
most leaders  will  come  to 
Paris  for  a Unesco  post- 
mortem on  his  legacy  as 
part  of  a week-long  com- 
memoration which  in- 
cludes the  unveiling  of  two 


busts  at  Jarnac,  near  Bor- 
deaux. where  he  is  burled. 

The  high-profile  homage 
reflects  a national  tug-of- 
war  to  gain  prestige.  The 
Gaulllsts  had  their  turn 
with  weeks  of  tributes  to 
the  Gaullist  cultural  minis- 
ter and  writer.  Andr& 
Malraux. 

The  Socialist  Party  will 
be  at  the  forefront  of  cere- 
monies devised  to  give  an 
official  stamp  to  the  Mitter- 
rand years  and  revitalise 


followers  before  next  year’s 
general  elections. 

One  of  the  problems  of  re- 
arranging history  (Mitter- 
rand started  by  trying  to 

rob  out  bis  extreme  right- 
wing  origins)  is  that  no  one 
can  be  sure  what  confi- 
dences he  wanted  spread 
abroad. 

He  was  upset  when  the 
Catholic  philosopher;  Jean 
Gnitton,  revealed  that  the 
dying  president  went  to  ask 
him  if  there  really  was  an 


afterlife.  But  It  has  just 
been  revealed  that  he  also 
consulted  a clairvoyants, 
Madame  SoleQ,  In  1981, 
bluntly  asking  her:  “How 
long  have  I got  to  live?” 

She  did  not  know  that 
this  was  a hint  at  the  Big 
Lie,  Mitterrand’s  success  In 
persuading  his  doctor  to 
sign,  false  medical  bulletins 
for  14  years  to  hide  hls  ter- 
minal prostate  cancer.  Hls 
family  have  pursued  the 

doctor  in  courts 

for  spreading  the  story,  but 
Mitterrand’s  first  prime, 
minister,  Pierre  Manroy, 
confirmed  this  week  that 
the  president  admitted  that 


He  was  summoned  to  testily  at  the  Scott  inquiry, 
and  what  a virtuoso  performance  he  gave!  Not  since 
Terry-Thomas’s  tour  cfe  force  in  Carlton-Browne  Of 
The  FO  had  anyone  achieved  such  a hilarious  rendition 
of  mandarinesque  insouciance. 

Francis  Wheen  on  the  newly-knighted  Sir  David  Gore-Booth 
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he  had  a fatal  disease  in 
1981. 

Book  sales  have  shown 
that  the  French  love  rum- 
maging through  the  late 
president’s  desk  for  sordid 
secrets,  but  works  of  scan- 
dal have  proved  less  shock- 
ing than  some  honest  at- 
tempts to  show  an 
admirable  leader. 

Among  the  new  flood  of 
books — nearly  200  so  far — 
most  attention  has  focused 
an  Le  Dernier  Mitterrand 
by  Georges-Marc  Benamou, 
a journalist.  By  reverently 
recalling  the  president’s 
last  reminiscences  without 
wondering  whether  they 
were  meant  for  print,  Mr 
Benamou  reveals  that  Mit- 
terrand knew  he  was-  inca- 
pable of  governing  in  July 
1994  but  hung  bn  to  office 
fbr  nearly  another  year  to 
set  an  unbeatable  record  as 
a fifth  republic  president. 

For  months  he  did  little 
but  sleep  and  eat  — and 
research  how  other  men 
made  their  final  adieux. 
Seven  months  after  retiring 
he  invited  his  political  and 
family  retinue  to  a last  new 
year's  supper  at  which  he 
lay  in  a chair  like  a Roman 
emperor,  and  consumed 


nearly  three  dozen  oysters 
and  two  ortolans,  a wild- 
fowl delicacy1  which  has  to 
be  eaten  In  a single  mouth- 
ful. Then  he  refused  to  eat 
until  he  died. 

Long  before,  Mitterrand 
had  formed  a visceral  ha- 
tred for  his  Gaullist  prime 
minister,  Edouard  Balia, 
dur,  who  hoped  to  became 
president,  calling  him  fee 
Ottoman  strangler^  The 
dying  Socialist  leader  sent 
a message  to  Jacques 
Chirac,  who  he  once 
would  end  up  a laughing 
stock,  telling  him  that  he 
must  become  head  of  state. 

To  ensure  there  will  be  no 
more  sensationalised  views 
of  Mitterrand,  whose  grave 
was  visited  by  300,000 
people  last  year,  hls  faith- 
ful ally,  Roland  Dumas, 
will  work  wife  the  wid- 
owed Danielle  Mitterrand 
and  the  late  president’s  Ille- 
gitimate child.  Mazarine,  to 
screen  researchers  allowed 
to  consult  papers  in  the 
new  Francois  Mitterrand 
Institute.  “These  archives 
will  not  be  . open  to  those 
people  who  say  to  them- 
selves: *What  can  I find 
spicy  to  sell  to  news- 
papers?* “said  Mr  Dumas. 


World  news  in  brief  

Bomb  strikes 
central  Algiers 

sssssS®' 


bombing,  the  latest 


On  Sunday,  16  people,  including  two ctujtogj m 
an  atiackonthe  vSJge  of  Benachour.  fa  the  Bhda  region  30 
miles  south  of  fee  capital.  — ~AP,  Algiers. 


Benazir  rejects  poll 

PAKISTAN’S  ousted  prime 
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fiafoprime  minister ."she  said.  —Reuter,  Islamabad. 


Kenyan  torture  ‘widespread1 


nhUdran  which  involves  electric  shocks  and  ■ 

sexual  abase,  Amnesty  International  said. 


police, ‘security  forces  and  members  of  fee  youth  wing  of  the 

ruling  Kenya  African  National  Union  (Kanu)  Party- 
Amnesty  called  on  fee  KenyaMedical  Association! to  condemn 

torture  and  any  ccflusion  by  doctors  in  Its  use  on  detainees.  It  said 

die  authorities  continued  to  deny  torture  charges  despite  evi- 
dence efits  being  “endemic  and  systematic”  . 

The  report  added:  The  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony 
is  at  least  one  establishment  set  up  specifi- 
cally to  torture  opponents  of  fee  current  government” 
nnnrKtirmB  inside  Kenyan  jails  were  appalling  and  over- 
crowded, Amnesty  said.  “Menand  women  are  kept  together, 
cfafldrsaas  young  as  nine  years  old  have  been  held  with  adults 

and  seme  reportedly  raped,  and  prisoners  often  have  to  fight  each 

other  for  food.” 

ttsaktfive prisoners  died  in  custody  in  1996  as  a result  of 
itrhirpyrfprtpwHitpimjiHifeiwerelidd.  — Reuter,  Nairobi. 


Blast  targets  Nigerian  army 

ABOMBexpkNtednearabuslnLagos,  Nigeria,  yesterday  killing 

at  least  tiro  people  and  injuring  more  fean  a dozen,  state-run  radio 
Raid 

The  News  Agency  ofNlgeria  quoted  witnesses  as  saying  they 
oawnnn  onlrilcrr P™*  at  loaqf  IS  people  wnimdpd  Radio 
stations  later  reported  that  a schoolboy  was  also  killed. 

The  bomb  was  apparently  planted  by  the  roadside  and  deto- 
nated asabus  filled  with  soldiers  passed,  near  a military  barracks 
doaeto  foe  National  Stadium.  ■ 

The  Mast  was  fee  fourth  in  Lagos  in  two  months  to  target 

OnjyalRarri  Ahorha'g  tniTrtery  gnm»mmmf.  T ast  mmthr  a bomb 
trfoiTPd  afleaqH  ft  grilriters  in  a hns. 

No  m«  ha«  riarmad  rpsponaihilify  for  the  attacks. — AP.  LagOS. 


Partied  out 

th  n:  Iramrh  of n 1SmnntK4nngbirHiifay  party  marking  the  700th 

anniversary  of  the  tiny  principality  ofMonaco  is  generating  a big 
global  yawn. 

Apart  from  Monaco’s  royal  family,  which  claims  to  be  the 
longest-reigning  European  dynasty,  the  highest-ranking  celebrity 
expected  to  attend  todays  evening  ceremonies  is  the  Vatican 
spokesman,  festival  organisers  said. 

“Ihis  Is  not  a festival  but  a commemoration,"  Isabelle  Peters, 
spokeswoman  for  the  event,  said.  ‘ThePrince  [Rainier  mi  wanted 
the  celebration  to  be  between  the  princely  family  and  the  people 
ofMonaco.” 

The  country,  cm  France’s  Mediterranean  coast  can  be  crossed 
on  foot  In  half  an  hour.  Even  so,  Ms  Peters  said,  many  of  its  30,000 
people  are  likely  to  stay  at  hone  today,  watching  the  party  live  on 
cable  television. — Reuter.  Monte  Carlo. 


Babyface  faces  Grammies 

TBE  producer,  songwriter  and  recording  artist  Kenneth  “Baby- 
face”  Edmonds  was  nominated  for  12  Grammy  Awards  yesterday, 
tying  with  a record  set  14  years  ago  by  MVhnoU  Jnckson, 

Ihe  group  Smashing  Pumpkins  received  seven  nominations. 
white  Tracy  Chapman  and  Vince  Gill  were  each  corn  inn  taHfnr 
five  awards. 

swere  nominated  for  best  pop  performance  by  a duo 
or ;gronp  fix-  Free  As  a Bird,  resurrected  from  John  Lennon  tapes 
with  vocals  and  instruments  added  by  fee  surviving  Beatles. 

MsDian,  Jewel,  Shawn  Colvin.  Toni  Braxton  and  Gloria  Este- 


O^on,  Sting  the  Tony  Rich  Project  John  Mellencamp  and 
Bryan  Adams  for  best  male  performance. 

Thetetevfced  ceremony  wfflbehdld  In  New  York's  Madison 
Square  Garden  an  February  2fc  —AP.  New  York. 
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Surplus  souvenirs  gather  du^:  on  the  shelves,  but  trust  is  in  short  supply,  writes  Ian  Black  in  Hebron 


BENZION  EIZ- 
MANN  and  ynsuf 
al-Sharabati  were 
talking  heatedly ! 
about  Jews  and 
Arabs  and  historic  rights 
when  their  argument  ended 
suddenly  — and  on  a'  sur- 
prisingly cordial  note. 

“Ah,  well,  if  you  were 
born  in  Hebron,  you  are 
welcome  to  live  here;  ahlan 
wa-sahlan declared  Mr 
Sbarabatl,  leathery  face 
cracking  in  a broad  wmi'fe 
under  his  ktffiyeh  headdress 
as  he  pumped  the  rabbi's 
hand.  “But  the  others  are 
not.” 

It  was  a rare  friendly  ex- 
change across  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  divide  in  the 
heart  of  a city  that  ticks 
like  a time  bomb  as  negotia- 
tions drag  on  over  its 
future  — and  the  whole 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

Nothing  here  is  condu- 
cive to  rational  discussion. 
As  the  two  old  men  dis- 
puted, an  Israeli  soldier  In 
a squat  watchtower  above 
their  heads  clasped  his 
heavy  machinegun  and 
scanned  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table stalls  in  the  narrow 
streets  below.  * 

“This  market  was  built 
on  Jewish  property  stolen 
by  Arabs  after  the  1929 
massacre,”  proclaims  a 
sign  In  Hebrew  and 

English. 

Grim-faced  young  men 
with  the  knitted  skullcaps 
and  pistols  that  mark  out 
the  hard  core  of  Hebron's 
500  settlers  — “the  others” 
Mr  Sharabatl  referredto  — 
are  everywhere. 

Hus  Is  a city  whose  bitter 
memories  are  carefully 
nurtured.  Hie  Hebron  Heri- 
tage Institute  — in  memory 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon- 
atan  Netanyahu,  (elder 
brother  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter. Blnyamin,  Netanyahu) 
— documents  its  bloody 
past  in  loving  detaiL 
But  the  present  is  ho  bet-: 
ter.  Only  yards  away,  past  a 
row  of  shuttered  shops  and 
army  roadblocks,  is  the 
spot  where  Noam 'Friedman 
wounded  seven  Palestin- 
ians when  he  opened  up  at 
random  with  bis  MI6  rifle 
last  week,  trying  to  emu- 
late Baruch  Goldstein,  who 
killed  29  Muslim  men  and 
boys  in  .the  Al-Ibrahimi 
mosque  in  199»4i-~  !'''  1!‘  ■ ' ’ 

Everyone  recognise?  the  1 
connection  between  these 
two  extremists;  so  yester- 
day activists  of  the  leftwing 
Peace  Now  movement  were 
picketing  Goldstein's  grave 
in  Kiryat  Arba  — the  big 
Jewish  settlement  up  the 
road  — to  protest  against 
the  canonisation  of  a mass 


News  in  brief 

Police  eject 
hijacker 

A knife- wielding  Bosnian 
refugee  facing  deportation  hi- 
jacked an  Austrian  Airlines 
plane  yesterday  but  was  dis- 
armed by  Berlin  police  com- 
mandos who  pushed  him  but 
of  an  open  door. 

The  Bosnian,  aged  39. 
whose  permit  to  live  In  Ger- 
many expires  next  Tuesday, 
fell  about  seven  yards  to  the 
tarmac  at  Tegel  airport, 
where  he  was  overpowered 
and  detained.  — Reuter. 

Gunfire  in  Lima 

Gunfire  was  heard  yesterday 
at  the  Japanese  ambassador's 
residence  in  Lima,  but  there 
was  no  indication  of  injuries 
among  the  Peruvian  rebels  or 
their  74  hostages.  Peruvian 
television  showed  a man  run- 
ning in  the  compound  yard 
with  an  assault  rifle.  — AP. 

Jail  riot  charges 

A Turkish  court  has  charged 
68  members  of  tbe  security 
forces  with  manslaughter  far 
allegedly  beating  to  death  10 
Kurdish  rebel  prisoners  dur- 
ing a jail  riot  last  year,  the 
justice  minister,  Sevket  Ka- 
zan, said  yesterday. . — Reuter. 

Car  kills  Israeli 

A Palestinian,  aged  16. 
crashed  a car  into  .a  bakery  on 
Jerusalem's  main  shopping  i 
street  yesterday,  killing  one 
Israeli  and  wounding  four, 
police  and  hospital  officials 
said.  — AP. 

Sikh  extradition 

A Texas  court  has  cleared  the 
extradition  to  India  of  a sus- 
pected top  Sikh  militant 
leader.  Daya  Singh  Sandhu.  1 

wanted  by  New  Delhi  for  a 
bus  bombing  and  an  at- 
tempted political  assassina- 
tion. — Reuter. 

Queen  loses  post 

Stamps  featuring  the  Queen 
will  be  withdrawn  from  sate 
in  Hong  Kong  on  January  25, 
five  months  before  Britain 
hands  Hong  Kong  to  Chin3- 
the  government  said.  — - AP. 

Vampire  netted 

Jon  Bush,  aged  27,  a self-pro- 
claimed vampire  who  sexu- 
ally molested  and  bit  teenage 
girls  he  recruited  into  bis 
“family*’,  has  been  Jailed  for 
26  years  tn  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia.  — AP. 
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police  yesterday  . ' phot^waph;  eyal  w/vfishavsky 


murderer  by  ‘Israel’s  reli- 
gfous-natioiiajlst  right. 

Palestinians  here  are  con- 
vinced such  horrors  could' 
happen  again  * and  many 
doubt  whether  an  agree- 
ment will  .ever  be'  reached 
between  Mr  Netanyahu  and 
Yasser  Arafat,  the  Palestin- 


ian leader.  ‘“ybey  say  every 
day  there’s  about  to  be  a 
deal,  but  the  settlers  keep 
creating  problems,  provo- 
cations,” complained  Rajah 
al-Ja'abarLaged  16. 

If  the  talks  take  much 
longer,  the  two  sides  will  be 
marking  ^he  30th  anniver- 


sary of  Israeli  occupation, 
which  began  in  June  1997. 
And  many  of  the  fundamen- 
tals — not  least  the  fatal  in- 
tertwining of  revered  sym- 
bols — have  not  changed 
since  then. 

Up  at  the  Al-Ibrahimi 
Mosque,  where  the  Tombs 


of  the  Patriarchs  in  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah  are  holy 
to  Muslims  and  Jews  — and 
Goldstein  mowed  down  his 
victims  before  being  beaten 
to  death  — security  is 
heavy  and  religions  are 
strictly  separated. 

In  the  faded  splendour  of 


Mercenaries  head  for  Zaire 


Paul  Webster  hi  Paris 

HUNDREDS  of  merce- 
naries, led  by  French 
officers,  are  being 
recruited  as.part  of  a 
drive  to  retake  eastern  Zaire, 
according  to  reports  that  re- 
call the  use  of  hired  foreign 
troops  during  earlier  conflicts 
In  the  former  Belgian  colony, 
as  well  as  Rhodesia.  Biafra 
and  elsewhere,  in  Africa..  ... 

Military  sources  said  the 
recruitment  of  mercenaries 
for  a so-called  White  Legion 
— including  British  former 
members  of  the  SAS  — had 
intensified  while. Zaire's  pres- 
ident Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  con- 
valesced on  the  Riviera  after 
an  operation  in  Switzerland. 

The  recruitment  pror 
gramme  was  being  closely 
monitored,  the  sources  In 
Paris  said,  adding  that  about 
10  French  officers  were  al- 


ready operating  in  eastern 
Zaire  with  the  local  army.  . 

The  Trench  newspaper.  Le 
Monde  claimed v two  former 
French  presidential  body- 
guards were  playing  a leading 
role  in  recruitment  that  could 
result  in  several  hundred 
European  soldiers  being  sent 
to  the  Rwandan  border  zone 


involvement  in  plans  to  prop 
up  the  Zairean  army,  which 
collapsed  earlier  this  year. 

But  in  the  past,  notably  dur- 
ing Blafra’s  attempted  seces- 
sion from  foderal  Nigeria  tn 
the  1960s,  France  has  encour- 
aged serving  paratroopers  to 
join  active  service  units  in  Af- 
rica as  mercenaries  or  in- 


merly  the  Belgian  Congo,  has 
suffered  inordinately  from  in- 
stability caused  by  mercenar- 
ies hired  by  secessionist 
groups,  as  in  Katanga. 

But  President  Mobutu,  who 
returned  to  Zaire  last  month  in 
the  hope  of  anHfrtg  months  of 
rioting  and  protests  against  his 
corrupt  rule,  can  no  longer  de- 


Some  recruits  - including  former  SAS  men  - are  said  to  have 
served  with  veterans  such  as  Bob  Denard  and  Mike  Hoare 


where  rebel  factions  have 
routed  Zaire’s  army.  Some 
recruits  were  said  to  have 
served  with  mercenary  veter- 
ans such  as  Bob  Denard  and 
Mike  Hoare. 

The  French  government, 
whose  defence  agreement 
with  Zaire  has  been  sus- 
pended because  of  human 
rights  abuses,  denied  official 


structors.  Weekend  interven- 
tion by  French  paratroopers 
to  save  the  corrupt  govern- 1 
ment  in  Bangui,  in  the  Cen- , 
tral  African  Republic,  is  a. 
sign  that  the  Gauhist-led  gov- 1 
eminent  is  again  ready  to  use  j 
force  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  use  of  mercenaries  Is 
outlawed  by  the  Organisation 
of  African  Unity.  Zaire,  fbr- 


pend  on  his  soldiers  — other 
than  paratroopers  trained  by 
France  and  Belgium  for  his 
personal  protection. 

Le  Monde  said  200  to  300 
mercenaries  were  already 
available  to  serve  in  Zaire, 
and  hundreds  more  were 
being  recruited.  They  include 
Europeans  from  several 
countries.  South  Africans  and  : 


volunteers  from  Mozambique 
and  Angola 

Recruitment  was  said  to  be 
in  the  h»nd»  of  Alain  Le 
Cairo,  a former  police  colonel 
who  was  part  of  Francois  Mit- 
terrand's personal  protection 
unit  before  retiring  in  1994. 
As  head  of  a small  security 
firm,  he  has  worked  with 
Ivory  Coast  and  Burkina  Faso 
leaders.  He  is  associated  with 
Robert  Montoya,  another  for- 
mer Elysee  gendarme,  repor- 
tedly in  Zaire  on  contract  for 
a South  African  company,  Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes,  which  had 
links  with  white  mercenaries 
in  the  Angolan  civil  war. 

• Executive  Outcomes  yes- 
terday denied  sending  merce- 
naries to  Join  the  “White  Le- 
gion”. The  managing  director 
of  the  Pretoria-based  Arm.  Ee- 
ben  Barlow,  said:  “We've 
never  been  In  Zaire  and  we’ve 
never  been  asked  by  the  Zair- 
ean authorities  to  go  there.'’ 


Hawke  stirs  up 
Hong  Kong  row 


S Korean  workers  defy 
Kim  and  step  up  strikes 


AP  In  Hong  Kong  

THE  Australian  former 
prime  minister.  Bob 
Hawke,  said  yesterday 
Britain  should  not  com- 
plain too  loudly  if  Hong 
Kong  loses  some  of  its  dem- 
ocratic freedoms  under 
Chinese  rule,  because  Brit- 
ain itself  never  .gave  Hong 
Kong  much  democracy. 

Nor  should  Hong  Kong 
expect  help  from  the  West, 
which  Is  more  interested  in 
doing  business  with  China, 
he  said. 

The  British  have  ruled 
Hong  Kong  Tor  150  years. 
They  didn't  'exactly  have  a' 
throbbing  democratic  com- 
munity. If  yoiu  had  the.  op- 
portunity to  create  a fully 
democratic  system  and  you 
didn't  do  it,  the  cries 
[about]  something  less  than 
a frilly  democratic  society 
after  1997  don't  ring  with 
the  same  sort  of  credibility 
as  they  otherwise  would.” 
Only  after  China'  and 


Britain  agreed  on  the  han- 
dover in  1984  did  Hong 
Kong  get  a partially  elected 
legislature.  China  has 
agreed  to  uphold  Hong 
Kong’s  freedoms  when  it 
takes  control  on  July  l,  but 
has  aim  said  it  will  abolish 
some  civil  liberties  Jaws 
and  disband  the  legislature. 

Asked  whether  Britain’s 
allies'  would  support  de- 
mocracy in  Hong  Kong,  Mr 
Hawke  said  their  priority 
would  be  “maintniiriiiB  and  1 
Increasing  their  trading 
relations  with  mainland  i 
China". 

During  his  1983-1991  pre-  j 
mlership.  Mr  Hawke  was  a 
critic  of  China’s  human 
rights  record.  He  is  now  a 
consultant  promoting  busi- 
ness deals  in  Burma  and 
■ other  Asian  countries,  fa- 
vouring what  he  calls  con- 
structive engagement. 

Zn  a speech  to  Asian 
newspaper  ■ publishers  yes- 
terday he  complained  of  “a 
virulent  anti-China  cam- 
paign in  the  US  med&a”. 


AP  In  Seoul 


SOUTH  Korea's  presi- 
dent, Kim  Young-sam, 
yesterday  made  it  clear 
be  would  not  surrender  to 
strikers  and  scrap  a new 
labour  law.  But  trade  unions 
rejected  his  appeal  to  end 
their  protests  and  vowed  to 
step  up  industrial  action. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
protests  against  the  new  law, 
thousands  of  workers  rallied 
In  the  snow  yesterday. 

At  a demonstration  in 
Seoul,  about  3,000  workers 
shouted  "Abolish  the  evil 
law".  The  measure  makes  it. 
easier  for  management  to  lay 
them  off  and  delays  expanded 
labour  rights  which  have 
been  sought  by  unions. 

In  the  industrial  city  of 
Ulsan,  18$  miles  south-east  of 
the  capital,  15,000  Hyundai 
workers  marched,  the 
national  news  agency  Yonhap 
reported. 

Tbe  strikes.  South  Korea's 
first  organised  national  stop- 


pages, have  paralysed  many 
of  the  country’s  large  export 
plants,  especially  in  the  car 
industry.  They  have  already 
cost  the  economy  about 
£875  million  in  lost  produc- 
tion, government  officials 
say. 

The  rallies  came  after  Pres- 
ident Kim  had  told  a New 
Year's  news  conference:  ‘T 
urge  both  businesses  and 
labour  unions  to  exercise  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  for  the 
sake  of  the  country,  even  if 
they  are  not  totally  satisfied 
[with  the  new  law]." 

Union  leaders  rejected  the 
plea  and  said  they  would  ex- 
pand their  protests  to  state 
utilities,  such  as  subway  and 
telephone  services,  until  the 
government  repeals  the  law. 

Yesterday,  thousands  of 
workers  at  the  giant  state-run 
KBS  and  three  private  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations  joined 
the  strike.  Nurses  and  other 
workers  at  24  hospitals  also 
i joined. 

According  to  the  outlawed 
Confederation  of  Trade 


Unions  — which  was  organis- 
ing tbe  protests  — a total  of 
230,000  workers  at  210  compa- 
nies were  on  strike  yesterday. 

But  South  Korea’s  labour 
ministry  said  only  79,000 

workers  at  80  sites  stayed 
away  from  work. 

For  the  second  time  in  two 
days,  prosecutors  issued  sum- 
monses for  100  union  leaders 
to  report  far  questioning  — 

but  they  again  refosed.  Com- 
panies are  suing  them  for 
leading  the  illegal  strikes. 

President  Kirn  said  workers 
and  managers  must  share  the 
pain  of  coping  with  the  diffi- 
culties facing  Sooth  Korea's 
economy,  which  registered  a 
record  £12. 5 billion  trade  defi- 
cit in  1996  — twice  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  new  law  makes  it  eas- 
ier for  management  to  lay  off 
workers,  hire  substitutes  and 
reduce  working  hours.  Offi- 
cials say  such  reforms  were 
needed  to  allow  businesses  to 
compete  in  world  markets. 

Larry  Eliott,  page  12 
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US  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on 
‘right  to  die' 


Abraham’s  tomb  — gor- 
geous golden  Arabic  script 
lining  the  old  stone  walls — 
a kerchiefed  middle-aged 
woman  coughed  and  wept 
while  a teenage  Jew  in  a 
huge  skullcap  mumbled  Ms 
prayers  and  the  muezzin’s 
call  rang  out  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

“We  can  trust  no  one  but 
God  in  heaven,"  someone 
has  written  in  neat  green 
Hebrew  capitals  on  tbe  pad- 
locked metal  door  to  the 
Muslim  side. 

Tourists  are  few  and 
there  is  dust  on  Ibe  wooden 
camels  and  sheepskin  slip- 
pers in  souvenir  shops  that 
have  a gloomy  air  of  late- 
Ottoman  decline.  “It's  been 
■like  this  since  the  intifada 
began  in  1987,”  moaned 
one  merchant,  Abn  EU- 
sbam,  barely  flinching  as  a 
short  burst  of  automatic 
gunfire  broke  the  silence. 

Hebron  is  a dump,  a holy 
dump,  and  there  is  nothing  . 
like  a few  hours  on  Its 
mean  streets  to  feed  gnaw- 
ing doubts  about  whether 
the  Oslo  process  can  ever 
work. 

Just  getting  here  tells 
half  the  story:  the  160 
Egged  bus  from  Jerusalem, 
with  heavy  anti-stone 
grilles  on  the  windows, 
uses  new  bypass  roads  and 
tunnels,  buUt  so  the  set- 
tlers can  commute  to  their 
homes  and  wish  the  Arabs 
out  of  the  stony  landscape. 

Even  if  American  media- 
tion does  succeed  and  these 
turn  out  to  be  the.  final  days 
of  Israel's  occupation,  few 
will  be  celebrating.  What- 
ever happens,  the  Hebron 
settlers  will  stay  — special 
arrangements  were  written 
into  the  original,  long-de- 
layed agreement,  though 
many  criticise  the  late  Yit- 
zhak Rabin  for  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  Goldstein 
massacre  to  evacuate  them. 

For  these  Jewish  zealots 
any  agreement  is  the  thin 
end  of  a dangerous  wedge. 
“In  January  last  year  I said 
the  evacuation  is  not  going 
to  happen  and  it  still  hasn’t 
happened,”  crowed  David 
Wilder,  a neatly-bearded 
man  who  left  New  Jersey  to 
become  spokesman  for  the 
Hebron  Jewish  community. 

He  explained  the  political 
geography:  “It’s  not  only  a 
question  of  what  Arafat 
and  Netanyahu  agree,  but 
whether  the  Israeli  cabinet 
concurs.  You  can  line  that 
road  with  Israeli  soldiers 
but  you  can’t  stop  terror- 
ists shooting  at  us  from 
above.  Our  lives  are  defi- 
nitely in  Jeopardy.  For  this 
to  work,  you  have  to  trust 
Arafat.  And  we  don’t." 


Ian  Kata  in  New  York 

OPENING  a hearing  that 
could  have  conse- 
quences as  far  reach- 
ing as  its  landmark  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade  abortion  ruling,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
today  tackles  one  of  the  most 
divisive  and  gny^Hrmai  ques- 
tions in  contemporary  Amer- 
ica: should  doctors  be  allowed 
to  help  terminally  ill  patients 
take  their  own  lives? 

The  relatively  conservative 
court,  still  dominated  by 
judges  appointed  by  presi- 
dents Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush,  surprised  many 
when  it  agreed  last  year  to 
review  rulings  by  appeals 
courts  striking  down  laws  in 
New  York  and  Washington 
State  which  barred  anyone 
from  helping  in  a suicide. 

Advocates  of  assisted 
suicide  hope  the  panel  will 
deliver  a ruling  which  estab- 
lishes a right,  similar  to  tbe 
recognised  right  of  a woman 
to  abort  her  foetus,  for  termi- 
nally ill  people  to  receive  help 
from  their  doctors  to  end 
their  lives. 

Opponents  of  euthanasia 
judges  will  halt  the  move 
towards  legalising  assisted 
suicide  that  has  gained  pace 
ever  since  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  In  1990  that  terminally 
ill  patients  on  life-support 
systems  had  a right  to  stop 
doctors  from  keeping  them 
alive. 

For  most  of  this  decade. 
Jack  Kevorkian,  a former 
pathologist,  has  mounted  a 
quixotic  one-man  “right  to 
die"  crusade,  helping  a total 
of  46  terminally  in  people  to 
commit  suicide  in  circum- 
stances that  often  seem  more 
grubby  than  dignified. 

But  while  Dr  Kevorkian  is 
vilified  by  both  anti-euthana- 
sia and  assisted-suicide  cam- 
paigners. there  is  evidence 
that  most  Americans  agree 
with  him,  in  a CNN/USA 
Today  poll  last  week,  58  per 
cent  of  respondents  said  doc- 
tors should  be  allowed  to  help 
dying  patients  in  severe  pain 
commit  suicide. 

Many  doctors  admit  pri- 
vately that  they  already  do  so 
and,  as  medical  advances 
allow  them  to  keep  people 
alive  longer,  they  predict  that 
more  patients  win  ask  for 


help  in  taking  their  own  lives. 
One  such  doctor  is  Timothy 
Quill,  a New  York  State 
specialist  who,  together  with 
a number  of  terminally  111  pa- 
tients, challenged  tbe  state’s 
law  against  assisted  suicide. 

“I  don't  see  this  as  suicide," 
Dr  Quin  told  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. "These  people  feel  their 
self  Is  being  destroyed  by  their 
Alness.  They  view  death  as  a 
form  of  self-preservation." 

Tbe  two  rulings  which  ted 
to  this  week’s  Supreme  Court 
hearing  endorsed  assisted 
suicide  for  very  different 
reasons.  The  federal  appeals 
judge  who  struck  down  Wash- 
ington State's  bar  on  assisted 
suicide  found  that  Americans 
had  a right  to  choose  a digni- 
I fled  death  because  it  consti- 
tuted a form  of  personal 
liberty  protected  by  the  US 
: constitution. 


Most  people  say 
doctors  should  help 
those  in  severe  pain 
commit  suicide 


In  a less  sweeping  judgment 
a month  later,  another  federal 
appeals  judge  ruled  that  New 
York’s  ban  on  assisted  suicide 
was  unconstitional  because  it 
effectively  discriminated 
against  those  terminally  ill 
people  who  wished  to  end 
their  lives  but  were  unable  to 
do  so. 

Urging  the  Supreme  Court 
to  reverse  these  decisions  is 
an  improbable  coalition  of 
medical  and  religious  groups, 
veteran  anti-abortionists,  and 
the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton. 

Opponents  of  assisted  sui- 
cide raise  the  spectre  of 
terminally  in  people  being 
coerced  by  family  members 
or  doctors  to  take  their  own 
lives  for  financial  reasons. 

“We  have  the  prospect  of 
care  organisations  saying  it’s 
cheaper  to  pay  for  assisted 
suicide  than  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment,” said  Dennis  Vacco, 
New  York  State’s  attorney- 
general. 

Legal  experts  say  the 
Supreme  Court  will  probably 
baulk  at  establishing  a “right 
to  die". 


Damning  evidence  prompts 
action  on  gulf  war  syndrome 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 

■PRESIDENT  Bfll  Clinton 
■ launched  a fresh  effort 
yesterday  to  root  out  causes 
of  the  "gulf  war  syndrome" 
afflicting  thousands  of  ser- 
viceman, after  a campaign  by 
veterans  groups  against  CIA 
cover-ups  and  Pentagon  foot- 
dragging. 

Mr  Clinton  ordered  the  sec- 
retaries of  defence,  health  and 
veterans  affairs  to  come  up 
with  proposals  for  action 
within  60  days,  after  the  final 
report  from  an  18-month  com- 
mission into  the  syndrome 
recognised  a range  of  symp- 
toms suffered  by  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  Gulf  six  years 
ago  — including  nausea,  skin 
conditions  and  fatigue. 

The  commission  accused 
the  defence  department  of 
being  superficial  and  intran- 
sigent in  its  efforts  to  investi- 
gate the  syndrome. 

Mr  Clinton  asked  the  inde- 
pendent experts  who  form  the 
presidential  advisory  com- 


mittee on  gulf  war  illnesses  to 
continue  for  a farther  nine 
months,  to  oversee  the  110- 
strong  Investigating  team  at 
the  Pentagon.  He  also  said  he 
would  support  a proposal  to 
scrap  the  “two-year  rule", 
which  forces  ex-servicemen 
claiming  disability  benefits  to 
prove  that  their  symptoms 
emerged  within  two  years  of 
active  service. 

After  a series  of  embarrass- 
ing events,  including  the  Pen- 
tagon's loss  of  crucial  war 
documents  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  two  CIA  intelligence 
officers  over  the  agency's  fail- 
ure to  reveal  data  showing 
possible  exposure  of  US. 
troops  to  chemical  weapons, 
the  president  said  the  issue 
would  be  a priority  for  tbe  in- 
coming defence  secretary, 
William  Cohen. 

Mr  Clinton  admitted  that 
new  information  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  destruction  of  an 
arms  depot  at  Kamisiyah  in 
southern  Iraq  increased  the 
likelihood  that  soldiers  had 
been  in  contact  with  poison 
gas. 
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Peace  in  our  continent 

It  won’t  come  from  Nato’s  new  year  scramble 


THE  FUTURE  of  Nato,  rather  than  of 
Hong  Kong  or  even  the  Middle  East, 
may  become  the  most  explosive  inter- 
national issue  for  1997.  Yesterday  the 
German  foreign  minister  Klaus  Kinkel 
echoed  Chancellor  Kohl  — back  from 
weekend  talks  in  Moscow  — in  insist- 
ing that  a solution  can  be  found  to  the 
dispute  with  Russia  over  the  expansion 
of  the  alliance.  The  prime  minister  of 
Poland,  one  of  the  beneficiaries  (along 
with  the  Czech  Republic  and  Hungary) 
of  the  proposed  “enlargement”,  said 
Warsaw  was  forging  ahead  with  plans 
to  join.  Yet  most  observers  in  Moscow 
interpret  Boris  Yeltsin’s  hard  line 
against  expansion  as  much  more  than  a 
negotiating  tactic.  As  our  correspon- 
dent reported  on  Monday,  Russian  hos- 
tility has  not  slackened:  there  are  genu- 
ine fears  that  the  eastward  expansion 
will  change  the  strategic  balance.  And 
Mr  Yeltsin  has  very  little  room  for 
manoeuvre  politically  if  he  appears  to 
soften  his  position.  Meanwhile  Wash- 
ington is  deeply  divided  on  the  subject 
— by  contrast  with  the  European  capi- 
tals where  the  case  for  enlargement 
seems  to  be  going  through  on  the  nod. 

Fart  of  the  pressure  for  enlarging  this 
year  arises  from  an  arbitrary  timetable. 
Bill  Clinton  wants  to  register  the  deed 
as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  second 
term  and  to  fulfil  the  pledge  made 
during  his  election  campaign.  Both 
Washington  and  Nato  want  the  invita- 
tions to  be  issued  in  time  for  formal 
admission  in  1999  — the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  alliance,  and  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  fell  of  the  Berlin  WalL 
This  maans  that  they  will  go  OUt  this 
July,  after  a hectic  series  of  bilateral 
meetings  to  try  to  win  over  the  Rus- 
sians. The  potential  new  members 
themselves  are  driven  less  by  the  calen- 
dar than  by  a historical  sense  of  unease, 
talked  up  by  the  East  European  lobbies 
in  the  US.  Yet  the  precedent  of  Soviet 
expansion  is  not  a reliable  guide.  Is 


anyone  seriously  suggesting  that  Rus- 
sia, under  any  conceivable  leadership, 
would  seek  to  re-occupy  Warsaw,  Buda- 
pest or  Prague? 

The  supporters  of  Nato  expansion  do 
not  deny  that  it  is  probably  going  to 
cause  real  problems  for  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
generate  deep  mistrust  in  Moscow,  but 
(they  continue),  so  what?  Russian  for- 
eign policy  like  the  country's  economy, 
it  is  argued,  is  in  a hopeless  shambles. 
If  and  when  it  regathers  shape,  then 
Moscow  will  be  much  more  worried 
about  the  Chinese  to  the  east,  or  the 
Muslims  to  the  south,  than  about 
Europe.  This  is  piling  speculation  upon 
hypothesis.  If  history  is  so  important  to 
the  East  Europeans,  why  should  it  be 
less  so  to  the  Russians?  And  if  Russia  is 
assumed  to  have  a greater  affinity  with 
Europe,  why  then  must  the  two  be  kept 
in  separate  security  baskets?  Enlarge- 
ment of  Nato  also  implies  extending  its 
nuclear  guarantee  (even  though  the 
weapons  would  not  be  deployed  on  the 
soil  of  the  new  members).  Russian  gen- 
erals are  already  talking  about 
strengthening  tactical  nuclear  protec- 
tion and  the  Start-2  treaty  could  become 
a casualty.  This  would  lead  away  from 
the  real  nuclear  priority  — now  ac- 
knowledged within  the  Pentagon  as 
well  as  outside  — to  scale  down  the  US 
and  Russian  arsenals  further  and  con- 
centrate on  the  problem  of  “loose 
nukes”  in  other  hands. 

The  real  task,  critics  argue,  is  to 
develop  a new  all-embracing  “security 
architecture”  in  Europe  which  will 
replace  Nato  missiles  as  the  guarantor 
of  peace.  The  proposed  “S-17”  consulta- 
tive body  made  up  of  the  16  Nato  states 
plus  Russia  is  a transparent  attempt  to 
square  the  circle  which  will  end  up  by 
satisfying  no  one.  Just  what  would  meet 
the  bill  is  much  harder  to  say:  it  needs 
time  and  serious  thought  to  attempt  to 
reach  a solution.  Neither  are  afforded 
by  the  hasty  scramble  now  under  way. 


The  Magic  Loot 

Opera  needs  plans  not  just  the  lottery 


IF  GOOD  management  is  defined  partly 
as  the  willingness  to  take  courageous 
decisions  in  unpromising  circum- 
stances. then  Dennis  Marks  and  the 
board  of  English  National  Opera  are 
some  of  the  bravest  and  the  best 
around.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  good 
management  also  consists  of  anticipat- 
ing the  evolving  context  in  which  your 
decisions  will  have  to  be  implemented, 
then  Mr  Marks  and  his  colleagues  could 
be  bottom  of  the  class  instead. 

The  problem  with  ENO’s  proposed 
move  from  the  London  Coliseum  is  not 
that  it  Is  unthinkable.  It  is  not.  The 
Coliseum  is  a mighty  theatre  in  the 
heart  of  the  West  End.  But  it  is  not  an 
opera  house.  Wonderful  performances 
have  taken  place  there  in  the  quarter  of 
a century  that  ENO  has  been  in  resi- 
dence. But  there  are  structural  prob- 
lems in  the  front  of  house  and,  much 
more  seriously,  in  the  backstage  ar- 
rangements. Crammed  into  its  central 
London  site  as  it  is,  there  is  little  scope 
for  necessary  expansion.  If  the  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  refurbish- 
ment then  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
a new  site,  providing  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  suitable  and  affordable. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  imagine  a 
new  opera  house  being  built  in  central 
London,  though  preferably  on  a South 
Bank  site  near  the  already  existing  arts 
complex  rather  than  on  a less  central 
site.  It  is  even  possible,  though  politi- 
cally somewhat  perilous,  to  imagine  the 
Lottery  shelling  out  £90  million  to  guar- 
antee that  the  new  house  will  be  built 


In  time  and  in  the  right  place,  ENO 
would  surely  prosper  in  such  a new 
home,  able  to  offer  a wider  range  of 
work  than  before  and  to  put  it  on  the 
stage  more  conveniently  and  better 
than  is  possible  at  the  Coliseum.  It 
might  even  be  possible  to  get  to  the  bar 
before  the  end  of  the  interval  too. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  questions 
which  ought  to  be  asked.  ENO’s  pro- 
posal is  not  being  put  forward  in  a 
planned  context  Half  a mile  from  the 
Coliseum,  the  Royal  Opera  House  is 
now  being  extensively  rebuilt  Up  in 
Islington,  Sadler’s  Wells  is  currently 
being  entirely  reconstructed.  Now 
along  comes  ENO  with  an  even  more 
dramatic  proposal,  requiring  another 
huge  tranche  of  capital  funding.  All  this 
is  happening  piecemeal  and  is  manage- 
ment-driven. No  one  seems  to  be  asking 
strategic  artistic  questions,  such  as 
whether  there  is  a longterm  case  for 
opera  in  English  (answer,  yes),  whether 
ENO  has  got  its  repertoire  right,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  Covent  Garden 
(answer,  no),  whether  ENO  ought  to 
tour  more  (answer,  yes)  and,  in  particu- 
lar, whether  London  needs  another 
huge  opera  house  when  so  much  opera 
requires  small  houses  of  a kind  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  capital  (answer, 
small  is  beautiful).  There  is  certainly  a 
case  for  ENO  moving  from  the  Coli- 
seum. But  it  should  only  happen  in  the 
context  of  a coordinated  plan  for  the 
proper  provision  of  the  lyric  arts  in 
London  and  the  country  as  a whole.  At 
the  moment,  that  is  not  happening. 


Pioneers  always  come  second 

Apple’s  decline  has  lessons  for  other  firms  as  well  as  itself 


IF  THE  global  information  revolution  is 
supposed  to  empower  its  smallest  play- 
ers, why  is  Apple  fighting  for  its  corpo- 
rate life?  Apple  pioneered  user-friendly 
personal  computers  complete  with  a 
“mouse”  to  supplement  the  keyboard 
and  icons  on  the  screen,  making  navi- 
gation easy  for  the  uninitiated.  For 
years  it  could  charge  a premium  be- 
cause of  its  superior  technology.  But 
now  that  arch  rival  Microsoft  has  mim- 
icked Apple’s  easy-to-use  characteris- 
tics, it  has  left  the  latter  gasping  for 
breath.  Its  shares  fell  20  per  cent  after  a 
quarterly  loss  of  up  to  $150  million. 

Apple’s  solution  is  brutally  simple:  a 
brain  transplant  It  has  ditched  the  new 
operating  system  — the  programs  that 
control  the  computer's  activities  — 
which  it  was  developing  in  favour  of  a 
new  system  developed  by  NeXT,  the 
company  set  up  by  Steve  Jobs,  the 
ousted  founder  of  Apple.  The  new  com- 
puter will  have  a dual  personality  with 


a yellow  “box”  to  run  the  new  applica- 
tions and  a blue  one  for  existing  pro- 
grammes. Whether  Apple’s  go-it-alone 
strategy  (it  has  five  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  operating  systems  against  Mi- 
crosoft’s 90  per  cent)  will  stem  the 
bleeding  remains  to  be  seen.  Apple  is 
still  the  third  largest  manufacturer  of 
personal  computers  after  IBM  and  Com- 
paq. Apple  has  to  pray  that  customers 
and  developers  won’t  switch  to  Micro- 
soft before  its  new  range  is  up  and 
running.  It  has  the  consolation  that 
Microsoft  doesn’t  want  it  to  fell  as  it 
needs  a rival  to  keep  the  anti-trust 
authorities  at  bay. 

. Apple’s  plight  supports  two  contro- 
versial assertions  made  by  the  guru’s 
guru,  Peter  Drucker.  First,  that  the 
computer  industry  as  a whole  hasn’t 
made  a dime  (once  losses  are  offset 
against  profits):  and,  second,  that  there 
is  no  case  in  history  where  the  pioneer 
has  become  the  dominant  producer. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


On  organic  chemistry 


LABOUR  is  Indeed  com- 
mitted to  more  support 
for  organic  farming  as 
part  of  the  changing  maure  of 
the  CAP,  as  production  subsi- 
dies are  phased  out  and  agri- 
envlronmental  packages  are 
Increased  (Letters,  January  7). 

Given  the  low  level  of  519- 
port  for  organic  forming,  it 
may  be  possible  to  set  targets 
for  conversion.  At  the  Organic 
Conference,  however,  it  was 
demanded  that  a Labour  gov- 
ernment set  a target  for  5 per 
rwit  conversion  of  all  agricul- 
tural production  by  the  end  of 
a five-year  period.  After  18 
years  of  this  government,  the 
current  figure  is  0.3  per  cent 
Current  grants  are  not  enough 
to  encourage  farmers  to 
switch  and  are  underspent 
It  may  well  be  possible  to  set 
targets  «inng  the  lin^  your 
correspondent  Robin  Bevis 
wants,  but  they  must  be  cost- 
ed, and  current  subsidies 
(which  encourage  intensifica- 
tion anri  discourage  conver- 
sion) reformed. 

EJliot Morley  MP.  ••  •>  . 
Shadow  Spokesperson  for  Food, 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1AQAA. 

WE  disagree  with  the  neg- 
ative views  on  organic 
food  expressed  by  Iain 
McPhee  (Letters,  January  7). 
As  satisfied  customers  of 
Laura  Davis  (Farmers  slow  to 


iririr  the  rhemieai  habit,  Janu- 
ary 6),  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  vegeta- 
ble-bag sf-btnripc  such  as  hfiTS. 
For  only  £4  a week,  we  collect 
a medium-sized  bag  from  a 
local  agent  The  bag  contains 
staples,  such  as  onions  and  po- 
tatoes, and  other  vegetables  in 
season.. 

The  vegetables  work  out  for 
nhgnpcr  thaw  both  ttlf  fwtan- 
sively-fermed  and  imported 
organics  stocked  by  super- 
markets. They  are  Incredibly 
fresh — the  mud  that  dings  to 

ftBW  aaams  tD  help  thwm  keep 
Innpr  and  Wiwr  quality  for 
surpasses  anything  found  in 
supermarkets.  We  have  not 
experienced  the  contamin- 
ation referred  to  by  Mr 
McPhee.  Belonging  to  the 
scheme  has  made  us  apprec- 
iate the  seasonality  of  food 
and  enabled  ™ sample  vwgg- 
tahipft  rarely  found  in  super- 
markets, with  their  all-year 
stocks  of  tasteless  imported 
peppers  and  limp  lettuces. 

Far.  from  being  for  the 
palate  of  the  rich" 
schemes  make  safe  and 
affordable  vegetables  avail- 
able to  poorer  families. 

(Dr)  Deborah  Ryan. . 

(Dr)  James  Ryan. 

17  Rosamund  Road, 
Wotvercote.  Oxford  OX2  8NU. 

I AM.  delighted  that  Sains- 
bury's  is  championing  the 
cause  of  organic  agriculture 


— though  whenever  I go  to  my 
local  branch  there  are  no  or- 
ganic vegetables.  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  than  from 
other  supermarkets,  however. 
But  why  do  they  all  insist  on 
packaging  them  in  plastic 
bags?  Didn't  we  hear  recently 
that  plastics  leak  exactly  the 
rfwnicaig  that  we  are  trying 
to  avoid  by  buying  in 

the  first  place?  Let’s  have 
more  sfring  bags.  They  stop 
the  vegetables  sweating  too. 
Frances  Hamhlfn.  ■ 

SO  Cottage  Grove, 
SoutbseaPOSlEW.  - 

IHflTH  luck  and  a bit  of 
W marketing.  +ka  organic 
bandwagon  will  herald  the 
new  drink  of  the  late  nineties: 
“reaT*  milk.  Just  as  Perrier 
became  a household  name,  or- 
ganic rank,  now  available  in 
every  mainstream,  super- 
market, is  hopefully  set  ts.  be- 
come the  “in”  carton  in  every 
fridge. 

Those  of  us  who  have  no- 
ticed that  dairy  .cows  don't 
look  tike  cows  anymore,  but 
skeletal  creatuie5r*wiQr  dis- 
tended udders,  forfced  to  pro- 
duce ever-increasing  milk 
yields,  turned  to  organic  long 
ago.  It  is  the  caring  consum- 
er's dream  purchase. 

Penny  Lewis. 

37  Silver  Street, 

Ashwefi, 

NrBaldock, 

Herts  SG7  SQL. 


Sauce  and  pans 

ALTHOUGH  Linda  Grant  is 
/Aright  that  married  women 
with  insufficient  income  “will 
sleep  with  men  they  don’t  like 
or  love  to  sustain  their  house- 
holds” (Sex  for  money  isn’t  a 
flash  in  the  pan,  January  6), 
not  all  such  women  are  vic- 
tims of  their  circumstances. 

I had  an  affair  with  a wom- 
an who  has  a husband  in 
early  retirement  and  two  chil- 
dren. She  is  highly  qualified 
and  could  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing. However,  she  chooses  to 
live  off  her  husband’s  pen- 
sion, have  un  enjoyable  sex 
with  him  as  conjugal  duty, 
and  enjoy  sex  with  other  men 
she  likes  or  loves.  In  other 
words,  she  is  the  exploiter 
rather  than  the  exploited. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

JEANETTE  Wintersan  did 
it  for  Le  Creuset  Why  not 
for  Prestige  (Job  losses  of  220 
announced  yesterday)? 
Howard  Bird. 

85  Edmeston  Close, 

London  E9  STL. 


New  for  old 

1M/INSTON  Fletcher  sug- 
W Keats  that  the  Tory 
poster,  New  Labour/New 
Failure,  is  a return  to  a theme 
used  by  Harold  Macmillan  at 
the  1959  election  (Report,  Jan- 
uary 6}.  Not  quite. 

The  poster  which  carried 
the  slogan  “Life’s  good  under 
the  Conservatives;  don’t  let 
Labour  ruin  IT  was  In  starts 
contrast  to  the  misery  of  the 
couple  depicted  in  the  new 
one.  It  showed  a family  wash- 
ing their  obviously  new  Aus- 
tin A35;  attractive  mother. 


hanrionme  father,  two  beauti- 
ful children  (older  boy, 
younger  girl)  and  the  dog. 

The  sun  was  shining  and 
they  were  smiling.  It  symbol- 
ised the  very  real  gains  in  liv- 
ing standards  that  nlmngt 
every  family  was  beginning 
to  experience.  The  very 
reverse,  in  feet,  of  mortgage 
repossession,  redundancy, 
small-firm  bankruptcy,  in- 
creased indirect  taxation  — 
the  kinds  of  things  that  have 
made  so  many  people  weep 
blood  these  last  18  years. 

(Prof)  Terence  Morris. 

23  Eastgate  Street, 

Winchester,  Hants  S023  8EB. 


Millennium  Village  can’t  house  the  homeless 


ACTOR  Keegan's  sugges- 
’ tion  that  Lottery  money  be 
ed  for  social  housing  (Eco- 
imics  notebook,  January  6) 
>uld  certainly  mean  a short- 
rm  boost  for  affordable 
•using,  but  social  housing  is 
vital  part  of  the  economy, 
it  a one-off  project.  We  need 
sustainable  national  policy. 
Whichever  party  wins  the 
jetion  will  inherit  a bous* 
g nightmare  — with  home 
mership  levelling  out  at 

out  70  per  coat  Increased 

3 insecurity,  an  ageing  pop- 
ation  and  more  people  liv- 
g alone.  Government  fig- 
es  show  that,  by  2016,  there 
31  be  an  extra  4.4  million 
luseholds,  a good  propor- 
m of  which  mil  need  low- 
st  housing.  Set  this  against 
e lowest  output 'of  new 

cial  housing  since  the 
cond  world  war  and  we 
11,  in  time,  re-create  the 
using  problems  of  SO  years 
;o.  More  investment  is 
eded,  not  only  because  de- 
nt housing  is  something  a 
rttised  society  aspires  to. 
t because  bad  housing  costs 
tier  policy  areas, 
m Coulter, 
def  Executive, 

Ltional  Housing  Federation. 
5 Gray's  Inn  Road, 
ndon  WClX  8UP. 


MOST  housing  assoc- 
iations would  agree  with 
Victor  Keegan.  However,  al- 
most unnoticed  in  the  Budget 
was  a 39  per  cent  cut  in  gov- 
ernment funding,  via  the 
Housing  Corporation,  which 
we  need  in  order  to  keep  our 
rents  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  who  need  our  housing 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  rents 
fixed  at  market  levels. 

1 gave  a hollow  laugh  at 
Keegan’s  argument  that  the 
Millennium  Commission 
should  use  some  of  its  funds 
towards  designing  the  kind  of 
new  housing  that  people  will 
want  and  need  to  live  in  in 
the  next  century.  I was  part  of 
a group  that ' submitted  just 
such  a bid  to  the  Millennium 
Commission  earlier  this  year. 

The  group  included  two 
other  major  housing  assoc- 
iations (Peabody  Trust  and 
Home  Housing  Association), 
together  with  the  RIBA  and 
the  NHBC.  The  Millennium 
Commission  said  that  our  bid 
did  not  qualify  for  fending  be- 
cause "housing  projects  bene- 
fit individuals  or  famines 
rather  than  the  public  good”. 
Mike  Cohen. 

Chief  Executive, 

The  Guinness  Trust 
17  Mendy  Street, 

High  Wycombe,  Bucks  HPll  2N2L' 


VECTOR  Keegan  is  correct 
in  emphasising  the -wider 
economic  benefits  from  an  ex- 
panded housebuilding  pro- 
gramme. That  is  why  Labour 
has  given  a commitment  to 
the  phased  release  of  the  cap- 
ital receipts  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  council  bousing 
and  land.  Estimated  to  total 
stand  £5  billion,  these  win 
make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  increased  house-bund- 
ing and  home  renovation  and, 
in  the  process,  help  to  get  the 
unemployed  back  to  work. 

To  maximise  output  and  to 
extend  choice.  Labour  win  en- 
courage both  councils  and 
housing  associations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  new  housing 
programme.  Creative  comp- 
etition between  different  pro- 
viders of  social  bousing  wfli 
also  help  to  raise  standards. 

This  must  be  a better  ap- 
proach than  Keegan's  sugges- 
tion for  a demonstration  Mil- 
lennium Village.  Housing 
needs  are  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  we  need  to 
build  new  homes  and  ren- 
ovate sub-standard  housing, 
wherever  there  is  need,  not 
just  on  a prestigious  site. 

Nick  Raynsford  MP. 

Shadow  Housing  Minister. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlAQAA. 


Three  cheers  for  the  monarchy 
and  a boo  for  the  press 


SURELY  noune  thinks  that 
Rolls  Royce  or  Mercedes 
nliniiM  abandon  their  trad- 
itional radiator  shapes  on 
future  models  (To  see  the 
Queen,  January  7)7  A symbol 
with  tradition  and  a high 
recognition,  factor  is  an  asset 
that  multinationals  would 
give  their  whole  PR  depart- 
ment for-  The  monarchy,  as  a 
corporate  identity,  is  arg- 
uably one  of  the  few  things 
Britain  might  still  be  envied 
for.  Why  would  anyone  want 
to  squander  such  an  asset  just 
as  tills  nation  is  moving 
towards  a UK  pic  status? 

Make  tbgpi  pay  their  way 
and  toe  the  line;  but  don't 
waste  than. ..  . 

Thomas  £feJL 
3-Nhnrpd  Passage, 

London  NT.  - • 

YOUR  eager  interpretation 
of -foe  new  Mori  poll  on 
the  future  of  the  monarchy 
(Monarchy  doomed,  say  half 
of  Britons,  January  6)  is,  in 
fact,  a misinterpretation  rem- 
iniflpSPt.-Of.  sjmflar  polling 
carried  dhf*  in  Australia  in 
recent'  years'  on  the  same 
Issue. 

The  .people  who  said  they 
thought  that  Britain  will  not 
have  a monarchy  in  so  many 
years  may  merely  be  express- 
ing pessimism  at  the  wisdom 
of  their  fellow  countrymen, 
and  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ments in  the  face  of  minority 
pressure  groups. 

These  skewed  polls  are 
relied  on  by  republicans  to 
create  the  “inevitability”  ar- 
gument for  a republic,  and 
tins  new  poll  suggests  the  dis- 
ease of  inevitability  has 
begun  to  contaminate  think- 


ing in  Britain.  But  it  does  not 
demonstrate  that  the  respon- 
dents themselves  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  or  consider  there 
are  good  grounds  for  its 
removaL 
Matthew  White. 

Chairman,  Australians  for 
Constitutional  Monarchy 
(UK  Branch). 

7 Whitecroft  Road, 

Meldreth,  Herts  SG8  END. 

YOU  are  wrong  to  say  that 
the  antics  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  have 
done  more  damage  than  an 
army  of  republicans.  The 
damage  has  been  done  by  the 
newspapers  that  decided  to 
report  those  antics. 

There  is  nothing  new  about 
royal  antics:  consider  Edward 
vn  and  Edward  VLLL  In  those 
days,  however,  papers  kept 
quiet  about  such  topics, 
partly  because,  by  conven- 
tion, the  royal  family  was  not 
able  to  reply. 

We  should  not  forget  the  ad- 
vice of  K ing  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium In'  1836  to  Princess  Vic- 
toria: “if  all  the  editors  were 
gathered  together,  you  would 
have  a crew  to  which  you 
would  not  confide  a dog.  let 
alone  your  honour  and 
reputation.” 

Charles  Fyffe. 

52  Holmdale  Road, 

London  NWS  1BL. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters;  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


Drama  over  ENO  scene  change 


THE  possible  move  from  the 
1 Coliseum  by  English 
National  Opera  is  even  more 
complex  than  you  report  (Dis- 
cord over  ENO  proposal  to 
bond  new  opera  house,  Janu- 
ary 7).  The  Government 
passed  the  outlay  for  the  free- 
hold not  directly  to  the  ENO 
but  to  the  Arts  Council. 
Therefore  the  opera  company 
can  walk  away  from  the  West 
End,  using  Lottery  cash  pro- 
vided by  the  same  organisa- 
tion with  which  it  will  lumber 
the  problem  of  London's  larg- 
est, emptiest,  theatre.  , 

ENO’s  Coliseum  has.  been  a 
triumphant  venture  and,  for 
reasons  of  national  arr*»«g 
alone,  the  Council  has  the 
duty  to  compel  the  company 
to  stay  put  Yet  it  is  also  land- 
lord of  the  crisis-riven  South 
Bank  site;  and  would  wel- 
come a substitute  tenant  for 
the  National  Film  Theatre, 


A Country  Diary 


which,  using  Lottery  funds, 
wants  to  move  close  to ...  the 
Coliseum. 

Richard  Witts. 

S Little  George  Street; 
Brighton  BNZ 1RR. 

■ HOSE  who  are  nailing  for 

I the  ENO  to  remain  at  the 
Coliseum  should  call  for  the 
whole  block  of  buildings  to  be 
bought  for  them  and  the  sur- 
rounding roads  to  be  remod- 
elled. Without . all  these,  as 
long  as  the  excellent  Coli- 
seum is  not  lost  as  a venue, 
tire  prospect  of  a new,  pur- 
pose-built opera  house  should 
be  welcomed.  Why  not  build 
it  to  take  advantage  of  the 
spectacular  views  and 
amounts  of  money  being  of- 
fered. at  the  Millennium  atta 
to  Greenwich? 

Simon  Kahn. 

105  Charlton  Church  Lane. 
London  SE7  7AB. 


BERKHAMSTED:  According 
to  my  diary,  the  last  time  the 
garden  was  locked  under  frost 
for  more  than  a week  was  in 
February  1966.  There  was 
more  snow  then,  and  the 
freeze  lasted  for  nearly  four 
weeks.  But  my  bird  records 
still  sound  as  if  they  are  from 
another  planet  The  nut  hag? 
were  monopolised  by  siskins 
which  hung  upside  down  and 
picked  delicately  at  the  nuts 
as  if  they  were  using  chop- 
sticks. The  seed-strewn 
Planks  Td  lain  across,  the 
mow  were  crowded  with  ster- 
ling^ robins  and  mixed  Finnh 
flocks  — house  sparrows, 
greenfinches,  linnets,  yellow- 
hammers,  reed  buntings, 
even  the  occasional  corn 
“Anting.  Around  the  edges  of 
the  garden,  various  thrums 
stoked  oat  territories  round 
pfles  of  apples  (including  one 
piratical  fieldfare  that  gob- 
bled Its  way  through  the 
pounds  of  Bramleys).  This 
year’s  gathering  reflected  the 
worrying  changes  in  our  com- 
mon bird  populations.  There 
was  not  a single  house  spar- 
row, siskin  or  linnet,  and  only 


Isolated  robins  and  j 
thrushes.  The  lawn  was 
nated  by  large  packs  of 
finches  and  raaiw  blackfc 
presumably  from  the  C 
nent,  and  the  lilac  and  t 
leia  by  tits,  including  a < 
of  long-tailed  tits  that  see 
in  the  gloom,  to  be  as  ii 
stantial  as  stick  insects. 

tWO  things  Were  nnrhq 

from  1986:  there  were  e 
no  birds  or  lots  of  birds,  s 
had  again  the  distinct  im 
sion  that  there  was  a l 
knit  feeding  flock  thafcjro 
round  the  neighbourhooc 
dens  in  a kind  of  swh 
vortex,  concentrating  qu 

once  the  vanguard  had  sc 

on  a particular  feeding 
And  a rogue  blackbird, 
insisted  on  hounding  e 
potential  competitor  01 
tiie  garden,  ended  up 
hausfced  and  haggard 
spending  Its  time  fightm. 
feeding.  I find  it  heart* 
that,  in  these  unrelenting 
ditions,  birds  opt  for  g 
security  and  a policy  of 
and  let  live  rather  than  o 
semsh  aggression. 

RICHARD  MA 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 

. ^HKOM  the  fiefdom  of 
Mandy  Mandelson^a 
■ - .golden  PR  opportunity 
has  emerged.  Somewhere  In 

MUIbank  Towgr  isa  vast 

office “the  size  of  a tAiMifa? 
court”,  according  to  one 
source— getaside  for  Mr 
Tony  Blair.  So  seldom  does 
be  nseit,  however,  that  the 
room  has  been  nanripiwt- 

Mr  Tcmy  Births  Mffibank 
office  fe  now  the  MiUbank 
aerobics  dassroom.  It  is  un- 
clear who  madethe  ded-  . 
slon,  but  close  students  of 

New  Labour  will  recall  that 
Mandy  Mandetean  Is  accred- 
ited with  Inventing  the  pop- 
ular one-legged  aerobic  ma- 
noeuvre known  as  “the 
Hartlepool  Stork”.  At  Mm- 
bank,  rapid-rebuttal  king 
OoCfWegg-Prosser  Is  still 
on  strike,  saying  “Tin  sorry, 
I have  no  idea  if  it**  true  or 
not  Sorry.  Goodbye.”  When, 
we  can  back  with  that  pub- 
licity coup— *to«e  Mr  Blair 
has  zero  tolerance  for  beg- 
gars on  the  street,  why  not 
put  some  up  in  his  office? — 
Oofy’s  line  has  hardened.  “I 
don’t  know  of  any  empty  of- 
fices here.  All  rooms  are 
used  for  meetings  or  as  of- 
fices.” Yes,  but  are  they?. 


ON  reflection,  perhaps 
the  disused  office 
should  go  to  influen- 
tial New  Labour  activist 
Max  Clifford  of  whom  (ac- 
cording to  Janet  Daley  in 
the  Telegraph)  Mandy  is  a 
huge  fen  (though  Mandy  is 
at  pains  to  deny  It).  Max’s 
anti-Tory  vendetta  made  the 
front  pages  yesterday,  bat 
will  have  come  as  no  news  to 
the  Diary's  loyal  army  of 
readers.  On  October  17,  he 
told  ns:  “I’ve  got  two  or 
three  stories  thatwilTcause 
problems  for  the  Tories  up 
my  sleeve,  and  mbe  releas- 
ing them  at  regular  inter- 
vals Jf  certain  people  make 
a prominent  speech  about 
family  values,  it’ll  be  the 
next  day.  It’s  an  about  maxi- 
mum Impact-” 


Concern  mounts  for 
the  mental  well-being 

of  the  House  ofWyatt. 
When  we  called  yesterday  to 
pick  Woody's  brains  about 
the  imminent  move  to  Ca- 
thoilcismofhis  pal  Rupert 
Murdoch,  It  was  his  wife 
Lady Verucca  who 
answered.  In  a heavy  mid- 
European  accent  modelled 
upon  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  Lady  V 
Insisted  we  had  the  wrong 
number,  and  that  Lord 
Wyatt  has  moved  house.  Oh 
dear.  A few  months  ago, 
when  Woody  answered  a 
summer  call  to  Ms  Tuscan 
house,  he  adopted'  a comedy 
ItalianaccenttotellU^he  . 
was  out- To  borrow  a 
catchphrase  from  Mr  Saucy 
Squirrel. . .nuts, nuts, and 
nutsagainl 


■MERRY  Major-BaU 

■ rings  to  wish  us  Happy 

■ New  Year,  but  has  sad 
news.  His  sparkling  weekly 
column  in  the  Dally  Mall  is 
no  more.  “All good  things 
must  end,  and  we  partied 
very  amicably,”  he  relates. 
“At  least,  I had  a very  nice 
letter  from  the  managing 
editor  saying  how  good  the 
column  was  and  how  much 
they  enjoyed  tt.”  Terry  con- 
fesses that  Ms  confidence 
has  suffered.  “The  other 
day,  I was  at  the  computer 
cataloguing  all  my  adven- 
tures with  the  young  ladies 
I’ve  met,  and  then  I thought, 
‘what  a load  of  rubbish'.  So  I 
started  to  catalogue  my 
book  collection  Instead.” 
Pecker  up,  Terry!  “Yes, 

well.  I'm  quite  cheerful 
really,”  he  says,  and  upon 
this  stoical  note  we  say 
ferewelL 


AT  the  troubled  seven- 
day  Express,  rumour 
surrounds  a possible 
new  recruit  Richard  Stott,  a 
fine  editor  once  ofboth  the 
Mirror  and  Today , has  twice 
met  with  proprietorLord 
Hollick,  who  is  thought 
keen  to  install  him  as  an 
“editorial  adviser**.  Al- 
though unlikely  to  overjoy 
Express  editor  Richard  Ad- 
dis, the  appointment  would 
help  reposition  the  paper 
under  the  New  Labour  stan- 
dard. Stotty,  however,  will 
have  none  of  it.  “There's  no 
truth  in  it"  he  insists.  *Tve 
known  LordHollickfor 
some  years,  and  rye  had 
lunch  with  him  on  a couple 
of  occasions.  But  there’s 
nothing  in  the  Job  story.” 

We  shall  see. 


IN  news  with  far-reach- 
ing implications  far  the 
licensing  trade,  TJS  mag- 
azine Bartroder  has  com- 
piled a list  of  the  worst  tip- 
pers.  In  descending  order  of 
parsimony , they  are  as  fol- 
lows: doctors,  lawyers, 

bankers,  teachers,  musi- 
cians. pipe  smokers,  insur- 

aace  salesemen,  and  people 

called  Rodney. 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


WHAT  crime  has  the 
backbench  MP, 
Jerry  Hayes,  com- 
mitted that  he,  his 
wife  and  -his  two  children 
should  be  persecuted  in  the 
tabloid  press?  It’s  simple,  ac- 
cording to  Paul  Stone,  the 
young  man  with  whom  Hayes 
wasonce  xnisgoidedly  infatu- 
ated: “Hie  is  a hypocrite  and 
that  needs  to  be  exposed.” 
How,  exactly,  was  Hayes  a 
hypocrite?  "At  the  end  of  the 
day,”  Stone  explains,  “we  are 
talking  about  an  MP  who  is 
preaching  one.  thing  and 
doing  something  ^bp  h - - 
And  what  could  be  worse 
than  that?  The  British  win  in- 
dulge stupidity,  boorishness 
and  indolence  in  their  MPs; 
they  may  even  gmfi»  nn  mem- 
bers who  mislead  the  Com- 
mons, who  promote  lethal 
food,  or  who  decline  to  specify 
the  sums  they  receive  from 
arms  dealers.  But  one  thing 
thw  voters  cannot  is. 

your  whited  sepulchre..  . 

Max  Gtiflbrd,  that  notori- 
ous standard-bearer  far  truth 
and  decency,  has  gone  so  far 


as  to  represent  his  latest 
achievement,  the  public 
flaying- of  Hayes  family, 
as  a “crusade  against  hypoc- 
risy". Having  personally  done 
so  much  to  keep  family  values 
alive,  Clifford  was  particu- 
larly incensed  by  the  sup- 
posed contrast  between  Mr 
Hayes’s  private  life  and  foe 
ideals  of.  his  political  party. 
“When  I heard  about  MrMa- 
jor’s  latest  statement  about 
the  Tories  being  the  party  of 

thA  family,  myHi>  ft  «T1  tho 

more  important, " he  says.  *T 
want  to  do  everything  X can  to 
show  up  the  hypocrisy  and 
double  standards  of  the  Con- 
servative Party”  Even  Mrs 
Jennifer  Stone  of  Peterbor- 
ough (*T  stand  by  everything 
Paul  fas  said")  bus  Joined  in 

f^liffhuPa  Campaign  farjionffi- 

ty.  and  tabloid  exposure  in 
politics:  "I  think  Mr  Hayes  is 
being  hypocritical  now.  He. 
should  have  come  dean  about 
it  from  the  start” 

Although,  the  three  truth 
crusaders  Timgfliflj 

quoted,  the  precise  nature  of 
Mr  Hayes’s  hypocrisy 
remains  unclear.  Far  from 
“preaching  one  thfng  and 
else”,  as  h<« 
lover  alleges,  he 
appears  to  have  been  publicly 
consistent  if  privately  trou- 


bled. Thanks  to  the  News  of 
the  World  we  now  know  that 
Hayes  privately  MI  in  love 
with  a young'  man.  Publicly, 
he  was  an  open  advocate  of 
gay  rights,  who  attended  pub- 
lic meetings  held  by  Stone- 


wall, and  sat  on  a committee 
on  Aids.  Privately,  he  appears 
to  have  sought  intimacy  when 
this  man  was  18  and- beneath 
tha  age  of  Publicly, 

he  voted  for  the  lowering  of 
the  homosexual -age'  of  con- 
senttolfi. 

As  for  CUffoiti’s  crusade  to 
expose  hypocrisy  at  a party 
level,  nothing  in  Major's  fee- 
bleltttle’Trustmy  instincts” 
speech  is  undermined  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Jerry  ayes, 
whose  real  fault,  in  Paul 
Stone’s  eyes,  was  .that  he 
remained  more  devoted  to  his 
family  than  to  his  lover.  All 
Major  said  last  week  was  that 

Hw  family  is  Of  "flmJamantel 

Importance”. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  Tories 
were  planning  to  introduce  a 
law  enforcing  family  values 
on  the  entire  populace.  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  thanks  to  the 
party  of  the  family  that  all 
types  of  domestic  arrange- 
ment will  he  represented  as 
equal  In  the  new  moral  code 
fin:  schools,  that  marital  vows 
were  last  year  acknowledged 
t0.be  quite  mnaninglaaR,  anri 
that  we  shall  shortly  be  wel- 
coming the  era  of  the  “no- 
fault”  divorce. 

StDl,  genuine  political  hy- 
pocrisy remains  a worthwhile 
target,  and  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  all  the  commotion  sur- 
rounding Hayes,  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  and  continuing 
nffoni-oi  against  consistency 
in  politics  has  gone  virtually 
unremarked.  The  fact  that,  as 
predicted,  Tony  Blair’s  | 


second  son  will  becoming  his 
brother  at  -Londefe  Oratory, 
the  selective  gaant-main- 
tained  school  eight  miles 
from  the  family  Home  In'  Is- 
lington, has  TraitCy.  catted  a 
ripple  of  interest  . - 

Admittedly,  the -sending  of 
the  second  son  is  not  qifife  so 
thrill  mgiy  two-feoecl  as  was 
the  arrival  of  the  first  nor  did 
Blair's  patronage  of  the  Ora- 
tory, which  selects  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  demonstrate 
such  flagrant  insincerity  as 
Harriet  Harman's  choice  of  St 
Olave’s,  a grant-maintained 
grammar  which' admitted  her 
younger  son  after  a competi- 
tiye  examination  of.thB  sort 
Labour  specifically  rejects  in 
its  draft  manifesto:  (Hec,elder 
son  won  a place  at  the' "Ora- 
tory, presumably  during-  a 
short-lived,  period  of  religions 
fervour  in  the  Hamaan-Dro- 
mey  household-)  ‘ 

On  the  other  hand,  . Blair’s 
Justification  for  ignoring  all 
the  state  schools  between  Is- 
lington and  Knightsbrldge 


Jerry  Hayes 
appears  to  have 
been  publicly 
consistent, 
if  privately 
troubled 


has  not  become  any  more  per- 
suasive since  he  offered  it  two 
years  ago.  He  said,  you  may 
remember,  that  he  would  not 
“sacrifice”  his  child  to  avoid 
a political  row..  Those  who 
live  In  Islington,  and  who  fol- 
low that  abject  borough’s 
vain  attempts  to  raise  its 
dreadful  schools  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  national 
league  tables,  have  not  forgot- 
ten. nor  excused,  Blair's  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  avoid 
the  schools  his  less  prosper- 
ous neighbours  must  attend. 


Tony  Blair  argues  that  his  views  on  the  homeless  are  neither  leftwing 
nor  fightwing  - just  right.  If  only  his  critics  listened  to  his  message 

War  on  the  streets 


THE  usual  screaming 
headlines  greeted 
my  interview  with 
the  Big  Issue.  From 
reading  • some 
reports  — including  the 
Guardian’s  — yesterday  you 
would-  have  thought  I had 
called  for  beggars  and  home- 
less people  to  be  callously 
driven  off  the  streets  or 

locked  up  in  prison.  All  such 
reports  do  is  increase  cyni- 
cism and  misrepresent  the 

true  political  debate. 

My  argument  was  that  we 
should  tackle  the  problem  of 
crime  try.  not  tolerating  any 
petty  offences  — people  are 
entitled  to  protection  from 
crime,  no  matter  how  petty  — 
and  we  should  tackle  the  dis- 
tinct' problem  of  homeless- 
ness by  providing  the  home- 
leas  with-  somewhere  to  go. 
Asked  if  support  for  zero  tol- 
erance meant  clearing  people 
off  the  streets,  I said:  “Weil,  it 
depends  what’s  happening  to 
theBL  It's,  important  not  to 
just  take  someone,  from  one 
area  and  dump  them,  in  an- 
other, but  to  make  sure  the 
feeflittes  are  there  so  that 

people  can  be  dealt  with  prop- 
erly, given  a roof  over  their 
heeds.  Yon  wouldn’t  say  that 
it's  satisfactory  to  leave  them 


where  they  are.”  I added  that 
we  needed  to  “tackle  the 
reasons  why  those  people  are 
sleeping  on  the  streets,  why 
they're  homeless  or  they're 
begging.  If  we  end  up  ignor- 
ing that  dimension  you  do 
yield  territory  to  those  people 
who  say  3ust  chuck  them  out 
of  town’.’’  ..  . . 

To  say  that  we  should  toler- 
ate a certain  level  of  crime  is 
absurd.  But  we  should  deal 
also  with  the  social  causes  of 
crime  — unemployment,  pov- 
erty. drug  abuse,  family 


right,  leads.  I am  utterly  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to 
rebuild  a strong  civic  society 
for  the  modem  world  Is  on 
the  basis  of  rights  and  respon- 
sibility going  together.  We 
give  opportunity  but  demand 

responsibility. 

- The  victims  of  crime  are 
often  the  poorest  and  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  com- 
munity; Indeed,  often  they  are 
the  homeless  themselves.  To 
speak  up  fbr  them,  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  tackle  their  prob- 
lems, is  not  to  “outflank  the 


tackle  the  causes  of  crime. 

Nor  should  it  be  controver- 
sial to  say  that  we  should  be 
“intolerant  of  homeless 
people  on  the  streets”.  But 
that  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
homeless,  tt  1s  an  attack  on 
homelessness.  We  should  be 
intolerant  of  homelessness, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  tackle 
it  It  is  a scandal  In  a civilised 
society.  We  want  to  wage  a 
war  on  the  causes  of  home- 
lessness. That  is  why  we  have 
put  forward  a plan  to  open  up 
opportunities  and  ensure 


The  only  way  to  rebuild  a strong  civic  society  for  the  modem 
worid  is  on  the  basis  of  rights  and  responsibility  going 
together.  We  give  opportunity  but  demand  responsibility 


breakdown,  poor  educa- 
tion. . . In  other  words,  tough 
on  crime,  tough  on  the  causes 
of  crime:  the  only  sensible 
policy  towards  crime 
As  ever  in  politics,'  you 
have  to  restate  a message  a 
times  before* ven  a 
fraction  of  people  hear 
It  There  Is  a vital  political 


argument  at  stake,  an  argu- 
ment tt  is  important  that  the 
centre-left,  not  the  centre- 


rightwing  policies  of  Michael 
Howard”,  as. the  Guardian 
reported  yesterday.  It  is  to 
speak  common  sense.  That  is 
why  we  have  taken  tough 
measures  to  speed  up  toe  way 
we  deal  with  young  offenders, 
to  damp  down  on  firearms, 
and  to  work  to  outlaw  combat 
knives.  Our  approach  is  dif- 
ferent from  foe  Tories’  be- 
cause it  is  thought  through, 
and  we  recognise  toe  need  to 


people  are  not  forced  to  sleep 
on  the  streets. 

We  support  the  phased 
release  of  local  councils’  capi- 
tal receipts  to  boost  the  sup- 
ply of  affordable  rented  hous- 
ing. We  also  believe  the  best 
insurance  against  homeless- 
ness any  young  person  can 
have  is  a Job.  We  will  start  by 
getting  250,000  young  people 
off  benefit  and  into  work  by 
naing  money  from  the  wlnd- 


Of  course.  If  his  party  were 
not  determined  to  enforce 

nan-selective  state  education 

on  an  other  parents  Blairs 
private  decisions  about  his 
children1*  education  should 
remain  confidential  But  in 
public.  New  Labour,  as  David 
Blnnkett  repeatedly  tells  us. 
Is  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
selection.  It  would,  in  feet,  be 
more  honest  of  members  of 
the  Shadow  Cabinet  to  send 
their  children  to  private 
schools,  which  they  show  no 
interest  in  dosing,  than  to 
competitive  state  establish- 
ments, which  remain.  In  all 
public  pronouncements,  an 
abomination. 

Blunketfs  position  is  un- 
changed since  1994,  when  he 
awwnnrwwh  “l  am  hating  no 
truck  with  middleclass,  left- 
wing  parents  who  preach  one 
thing  and  send  their  children 
to  another  school  outside  the 

area.”  People,  that  is,  like 
Harriet  Hannan  and  Tony 
Blair. 

In  denouncing  selection, 
Bhmkett  has  been  careful  to 
include  selection  by  inter- 
views. This  “social  selection", 
in  which  parents  are  invited 
to  demonstrate  their  own 
charms,  means  and  potential, 
is  certainly  more  unfair  to 
children  than  a straight  aca- 
demic test  How  well  would 
Wayne  and  Waynetta  Slob 
fere  at  an  interview  for  Lon- 
don Oratory,  where  the  bead- 
master,  Mr  John  McIntosh, 
endeavours  to  ensure  paren- 
tal co-operation  In,  among 
other  things,  “maintaining 
the  school’s  high  standards  of 
discipline”? 

As  the  overtures  to  the  gen- 
eral-election campaign  sug- 
gest that  it  will  consist, 
mainly,  of  politicians  winng 
one  another  hypocrites,  it 
might  be  useful  to  establish, 
at  this  early  stage,  that  the 
term  means  a person  who  pre- 
tends to  be  what  he  is  not;  one 
who  wiakes  a false  show  of 
virtue.  Which  of  the  two  poli- 
ticians above  does  the  de- 
scription seem  to  suit  best? 


fell  levy  on  the  privatised 
utilities.  Through  the  levy, 
we  will  offer  four  high-quality 
training  and  education  oppor- 
tunities to  young  unemployed 
people. 

We  will  change  the  recent 
Tory  Housing  Act  which  will 
put  more  families  in  bed-and- 
breakfest  and  other  tempo- 
rary accommodation.  We  will 
ensure  that  local  authorities 
have  a proper  obligation  to 
house  people  who  are  home- 
less through  no  feult  of  their 
own  and  are  in  priority  need 

We  will  integrate  these 
measures  with  excellent 
housing  initiatives  like  that 
at  the  Camberwell  Foyer, 
where  the  provision  of  accom- 
modation fbr  young  people  is 
linked  to  education,  training 
and  work  experience. 

That  is  the  kind  of  ener- 
getic approach  we  will  take  to 
homelessness.  Government 
working  In  partnership  with 
others  to  help  people  help 
themselves. 

To  be  accused  by  some  on 
the  left  of  a shift  right  for 
saying  that  homelessness 
should  not  be  tolerated  is 
nothing  short  of  bizarre.  To 
be  accused  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  hypocrisy  was  per- 
haps marginally  more  pre- 
dictable, but  equally  less 
valid.  He  said  yesterday  that  I 
bad  criticised  the  remarks  he 
made  two  years  ago,  when  he 


In  the  run  up  to  the 
election  Labour  will 
be  attacked 
mercilessly 
from  the  right 


said  that  homelessness  was 
“an  eyesore".  I did.  1 felt  that 
attacking  homeless  people  fbr 
being  homeless  rather  than 
finding  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem was  vindictive  and  petty. 
I stQl  do.  But  I also  went  on  to 
say  that  aggressive  beggars 
who  “push  people  against  a 
waff  and  demand  money  effec- 
tively with  menace  should  be 
firmly  dealt  with”.  That  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the 
view  1 expressed  to  the  Big 
Issue.  What  is  needed  Is  not 
abuse  of  people  who  have  be- 
come homeless,  often  through 
great  misfortune,  but  mea- 
sures to  get  them  out  of  their 
situation. 

In  the  runup  to  the  election 
Labour  will  be  attacked  mer- 
cilessly from foe  right.  In  res- 
ponse we  must  put  the  centre- 
left  case  with  clarity  and 
conviction.  It  is  vital  that  we 
are  able  to  do  that  without 
misrepresentation  of 
Labour’s  case  from  those  on 
the  left. 

The  Tories  need  no  help  in 
their-  campaign  to  distort 
what  we  say  and  we  should 
not  give  them  any.  My  com- 
ments on  crime  and  home- 
lessness were  firm,  and  con- 
sistent with  what  I have  been 
outlining  for  years.  That  ap- 
proach Is  not  rightwing,  nor 
is  It  driven  by  what  the 
Tories  do.  It  is  just  right 

During  my  interview  with 
the  Big  Issue,  1 was  asked 
about  young  people  not  vot- 
ing. I said  what  I always  do, 
that  cynicism  is  a Tory  game. 
They  want  people  to  think 
that  things  can't  change,  and 
not  bother  to  vote.  They  want 
people  to  think  that  we 
couldn't  make  a difference  on 
issues  such  as  homelessness 
and  crime.  It  Is  wrong.  It  is 
dangerous  «nd  it  is  cynical. 
Those  on  the  left  should  not 
give  credence  to  their  argu- 
ment We  can  make  a differ- 
ence and,  if  we  can  get  our 
message  across  accurately, 
we  will 


Taking  liberties 
with  the 
bones  of  Burke 


David  McKie 


A MAN.  trapped  in  a 
woman's  body,  or  a 
woman  trapped  in  a 
man’s,  may  in  time  be  helped 

to  cross  to  the  other  side. 
Unhappily  no  such  redress  is 
available  for  people  like  Dr 
Ian  Crowe  who  appear  to  be 
trapped  in  the  wrong  century. 
To  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  the  sage, 
which  falls  in  July,  Dr  Crowe 
has  produced  for  the  Social 
Affairs  Unit  a pamphlet  called 
Unwelcome  Truths:  Edmund 
Burke  On  Today's  Political 
Conceits.  Since  Burke  did  not 
live  to  witness  today's  polit- 
ical conceits.  It  la  not  immed- 
iately dear  how  he  could  have 
pronounced  on  them,  but  Dr 
Crowe  has  trawled  through 
the  pages  and  produced  a 
series  of  concepts  which  he 
thinks  can  be  squarely  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  Britain 
today.  The  overall  conclusion, 
so  far  as  Z understand  it,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  if  Burke  were 
stfll  with  us,  he  would  he 
talking  much  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  SAD. 

What  is  happening  here  is 
part  of  a process  which  was 
known  in  medieval  times  as 
claiming  the  bones  of  the 
saint  If  monastery  A could 
show  that  it  and  not  rival 
monastery  B.  housed  the 
bones  of  a given  saint  its 
reputation  would  soar.  By 
publishing  Its  pamphlet  on 
January  1,  the  SAU  is  effec- 
tively laying  its  claim  to  the 
bones  of  Burke.  Previous  sim- 
ilar trials  of  strength  have 
included  the  SDFs  claim  to  be 
the  party  of  R H Tawney  and 
the  naked  bid  by  the  Tory 
right  13  years  ago  to  approp- 
riate George  Orwell,  on  the 
basis  of  1984  and  Animal 
Farm,  as  some  kind  of  anti- 
socialist  John  the  Baptist  to 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

Some  on  the  left  will  be 
happy  enough  to  let  the  bones 
go  to  whomever  wants  them. 
Burke’s  Invocation  of  the 
“swinish  multitude”  would 
alone  be  enough  to  guarantiee 
that  Manr  di  gmlsftprt ’hirri  as  a 
sycophant  in  the  pay  of  the 
English  oligarchy.  Burke’s 
contemporary  Goldsmith  had 
levelled  a similar  charge  of 
intellectual  prostitution: 
“Who,  bora  for  the  universe, 
narrow'd  his  mind/  And  to 
party  gave  up  what  was  meant 
for  Mankind."  This  was  not 
always  so.  Richard  Crossman 
once  said  that  Burke  belonged 
to  the  whole  of  our  politics, 
not  Just  to  Conservatives. 
Burke’s  support  for  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  against  the 
king,  his  defence  of  dissenters 
and  Catholics,  his  Indian  pnfl 
Irish  sympathies,  before  he 
succumbed  to  his  horror  at 
the  French  Revolution, 


equipped  him  for  a liberal 
hero.  Stfll,  the  really  serious 
disputants  now  are  more 
likely  to  be  those  an  what’s 
left  of  the  left  of  the  Tory 
party.-  Surely  they  cannot 
stand  by  and  watch  the  bones 
of  toe  saint  being  taken  into 
the  custody  Ufa  group  like  toe 
SAU,  representing  as  it  does 
the  plump,  complacent,  self- 
satisfied  face  of  Tory  reaction? 
Fbr  liberal-minded  Tories  like 
Iau  Gllmour  and  Chris  Fatten, 
Burke  was  always  a supreme 
political  hero;  and  attempts  to 
enlist  him  against  all  change, 
in  blanket  defence  of  advan- 
taged against  disadvantaged, 
an  odious  calumny.  Theirs  Is 
the  Burke  who,  while  always 
warning  against  intemperate 
change,  also  asserted  that  a 
state  without  the  means  of 
change  was  a state  without 
the  means  of  conservation. 

Dr  Crowe,  on  the  other  hand 
— with  the  warm  endorse- 
ment of  his  publisher  Dr 
Digby  Anderson  — seems  to 
yearn  fbr  a return  to  what 
may  strike  some  oT  his  read- 
ers as  the  world  of  the  hymno- 
dist  CF  Alexander  (the  rich 
man  in  his  castle,  the  poor 
man  at  his  gate)  quite  as  much 
as  the  world  of  Burke.  Com- 
promise is  called  for  — the 
world,  Burke  taught,  turns  on 
compromise  and  barter  — but 
the  compromise  demanded 
from  the  disadvantaged  (tike 
leas  railing  at  their  lot) 
emerges  somewhat  more 
clearly  than  the  sacrifices  to 
be  made  by  toe  "haves”.  When 
aristocracy  uses  its  power  to 
protect  its  private  interests, 
according  to  Dr  Crowe,  "it 
acts  in  a public  capacity  for 
the  whole  of  society”.  How 
very  convenient. 

UT  in  any  case,  isn’t  it 
rather  a dotty  enter- 
prise to  take  teachings 
formulated  long  before  the 
widening  of  the  franchise,  the 
creation  of  the  consumer  soc- 
iety, the  growth  of  mass  com- 
munications and  a whole  lot 
else,  and  try  to  fashion  a tem- 
plate from  them?  Indeed, 
wouldn’t  any  attempt  to 
return  to  a world  as  Burke 
would  have  ordered  it  repre- 
sent a revolutionary  change, 
and.  therefore  he  profoundly 
unBurkean?  Dr  Crowe  himself 
seems  a little  unclear  as  to 
how  this  transformation 
might  be  accomplished, 
though  be  does  insist  — quot- 
ing the  master  — - that  “the 
public  must  never  be  regarded 
as  incurable”.  But  perhaps  the 
wisest  advice  an  the  subject  is 
this-  “Circumstances  (which 
with  some  gentlemen  pass  fra: 
nothing)  give  In  reality  to 
every  political  principle  its 
fliftHnpjishing  colour  ar»d  dis- 
criminating effect.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  what  render 
every  civil  and  political 
scheme  beneficial  or  noxious 
to  mankind."  Or  even  more 
simply,  this:  “You  can  never 
plan  toe  fixture  by  the  past” 
Dr  Crowe  will  be  well  aware 
of  both- teachings.  The  first  is 
from  Reflections  On  The  Revo- 
lution In  France;  the  second, 
from  Letter  To  A Member  Of 
The  National  Assembly.  Also 
by  Burke. 
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Burton  Lane 


Melodies  for  Broadway 


URTON  Lane,  who 
has  died  aged  84, 
was  one  of  the 
| most  original  and 
innovative  popular 
song  composers  in  Hollywood 
and  on  Broadway.  He  was 
bom  Burton  Levy  in  New 
York,  where  his  father  was  a 
successful  real-estate 
businessman. 

He  began  piano  lessons, 
which  his  Either  disapproved 
of  until  a school-teacher  en- 
couraged the  parents  to  send 
him  abroad  to  study.  Levy 
Senior  insisted,  however,  that 
Burton  should  attend  the  New 
York  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, where  George  Gersh- 
win had  also  studied  and  had 
failed  to  graduate. 

Burton  got  through  the 
course  but  by  the  age  of  IS  be 
had  been  heard  by  Harold 
Stem,  musical  director  for  the 
famous  Shubert  organisation. 
Stern  commissioned  some 
songs  for  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies  which,  although 
they  were  not  used,  led  to 
Lane's  employment  as  a pia- 
nist with  the  Remick  Music 
Company. 

He  published  his  first  song 
at  the  age  of  19.  The  following 
year  two  numbers  that  he 
composed  with  the  lyricist 
Howard  Dietz  were  in  the 
show  Three's  A Crowd  — For- 


Peter  Dormer 


Bringing 
out  the 
art  in 
crafts 


DURING  the  last  decade, 
with  his  series  of  books 
for  Thames  & Hudson, 
Peter  Dormer,  who  has  died 
aged  47.  pioneered  public 
understanding  of  contempo- 
rary crafts.  The  New  Ceram- 
ics, The  New  Furniture.  The 
New  Jewellery  (.with  Ralph 
Turner)  and  Jewellery  of  Our 
Time  (with  Helen  Drutt)  pro- 
vided an  inventory  and  com- 
mentary on  the  recent  his- 
tory. aesthetics  and  meanings 
of  crafts,  eschewing  any  men- 
tion of  how  to  do  it 
Between  1990-95,  Dormer 
wrote  The  Meanings  of  Mod- 
em Design,  Design  Since  1945 
and  The  Art  of  the  Maker.  In 
these  he  discussed  the  crafts 
In  relation  to  design  and  art 
technology  and  economics, 
and  explored  his  conviction 
that  a healthy  society  rests  on 
practice  as  well  as  theory: 
knowing  by  doing  as  well  as 
knowing  by  thinking. 

Dormer  trained  as  a painter 
at  Corsham,  but  grew  impa- 
tient with  the  1960s  libertar- 
ian context  and  took  a degree 
in  philosophy  at  BristoL  This 
sowed  the  seeds  oThis  passion 
for  logic,  aesthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  science,  the 
basis  for  much  of  his  thinking 
about  the  nature  of  creativity. 
Teaching,  and  several  years 
of  work  in  local  government 
followed,  where  Dormer 
honed  the  social  and  political 
awareness  which  suffuses  his 
writings. 

The  chance  to  combine  his 
experience  with  his  Interests 
came  in  1978  when  Peter 
Townsend,  founding  editor  of 
Art  Monthly,  first  published 
Dormer's  articles  and  later 
gave  him  a column.  Dormer 
was  assistant  editor  of  Crafts, 
the  Crafts  Council’s  bi- 
monthly magazine,  from  1981- 
83  and  wrote  continuously  for 
it  until  Just  before  his  death. 

Dormer's  writings  provided 
a critical  framework  for  the 
trend  in  the  crafts  for  making 
objects  for  contemplation 
rather  than  for  use.  Together 
with  the  late  critic  Peter 


Jackdaw 


Cat  play 


1.  A CAT  possesses  Atonic  sig- 
nifiers;  the  artificial  mice  are 
a good  example.  They  do  not 
doubly  inscribe  or  discon- 
nect however;  the  symbolic 
(in  both  the  Lacanianand 
Feircian  sense)  is  foreign  to 
it  However  it  lives  in  the 
imaginary,  as  dreams  indi- 
cate; it  inhabits  the  same 
dreamworld  we  do.  without 
the  dubious  benefit  of 
interpretation. 

2,  The  symbolic  residue 
within  the  real  is  almost 
totally  foreign  to  a cat;  it  re- 
sponds rarely  to  other  ani- 
mals on  television  or  in  pic- 
tures; it  responds  almost  not 
at  all  to  its  mirror  image.  On 


get  AH  Your  Books  and  Out  In 
the  Open  Air. 

Lane  had  written  songs  for 
two  more  Broadway  revues. 
The  Third  Little  Show  and 
Eari  Carroll’s  Vanities  of  1931, 
when  he  was  recruited  by 
MGM  to  go  to  Hollywood. 
There,  often  with  lyricist  Har- 
old Adamson,  he  composed 
songs  and  incidental  music  for 

many  films.  HlS  first  hit  W3S  a 
number  written  for  Fred  As- 
taire’s first  film.  Dancing 
Lady,  starring  Joan  Crawford, 
Everything  1 Have  Is  Yours. 
sung  In  the  film  by  Art  Jarrett 
Among  the  other  songs  he 
composed  for  movies  were 
Your  Head  On  My  Shoulder 
(from  Kid  Millions),  Smarty 

(Double  or  Nothing)  and  The 
Lad's  In  Love  With  You  from  a 
1939  film  called  Some  Like  It 
Hot  (nothing  to  do  with  the 
later  Billy  Wilder  film  of  the 
same  title). 

In  1940  Lane  teamed  up  with 
lyricist  EY  ("Yip")  Harburg 
who  had  just  had  a big  success 
with  the  words  for  The  Wizard 
Of  Oz.  Lane  and  Harburg  were 
engaged  to  create  a musical  for 
the  aging  A1  Jolson,  m which 
he  would  be  reunited  with  his 
estranged  wife.  Ruby  Keeler. 
The  show  was  called  Hold  On 
to  Your  Hats,  but  Jolson  and 
Keeler  quarrelled  during  the 
try-outs  on  tour,  and  it  opened 


FiniaVs  Rainbow 
became  an  allegory 
of  racial 

oppression,  when 
the  bigoted 
politican  turns 
black  and  has  to 
live  under  his  own 
Jim  Crow  laws 


o a Broadway  in  September 
1940  with  Jolson  and  Martha 
Raye.  but  only  ran  for  168  per- 
formances. Jolson's  rendition 
of  There's  A Great  Day  Com- 
ing.  Manana  brought  down 
the  house,  but  Lane  recalled 
that  at  foe  end  of  the  evening, 
“He’d  open  his  shirt,  loosen 
his  tie  and  say,  'Folks,  you 
ain't  heard  nothin’  yet*  and 
proceed,  to  do  a medley  of  old 
songs  that  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  show.”  Back  in  Holly- 
wood, Lane  and  Harburg 
wrote  a song  called  The  Movies 
Gonna  Get  You  If  You  Don’t 
Watch  Out 

They  wrote  a song  for  a film 
called  Ship  Ahoy  that  became 


an  early  hit  for  the  young 
Frank  Sinatra;  t-mik*  recalled 
Poor  You  as  “one  of  the  most 
endearing  lyrics  Yip  ever 
wrote".  Lane  was  stffl  compar- 
atively unknown,  and  his  rela- 
tions wifo  Hartiurg  sometimes 
became  strained,  especially 


when  Yip  would  introduce 

his  piani 


Lane  as  his  pianist 
Eventually,  they  collabo- 
rated an  one  of  the  Broadway 
classics  — Pinion’s  Rainbow. 
Based  on  an  Idea  from  James 
Stephens’s  The  Crock  of  Gold, 
it  became  an  allegory  of  racial 
Oppression,  when  the  bigoted 
politican  BQIbaard  Rawkins  is 
turned  black  and  baa  to  live 
under  his  own  Jim  Crow  laws. 


Use’s  songs,  HOW  An  Things 
In  Gtoeca  Mono?,  Old  Devil 
Moon,  and  If  This  Isn’t  Lave 
quickly  became  standards  and 
the  show,  starring  Albert 
Sharp,  and  Ella  ran  for 

over  two  years. 

Hamburg’s  biographer,  Har- 
old Myerson,  wrote:  Though 
the  spirit  of  the  thirty*  left 
hangs  aver  Pinion,  there  is  no 
ether  comparable  work  that 
approach®  its  use  and  mix- 
ture ef  able  and  fantasy, 
comedy  and  music."  In  the  Mc- 
Carthy years,  Harburg  was 
blacklisted  in  Hollywood,  and 
Finian's  Rainbow  was  not 
filmed  until  1968  — an  early 
movie  by  Francis  Ford  Cop- 
pola, starring  Fred  Astaire. 

In  1951  Lane  teamed  up  with 
Alan  Jay  Lerner  for  a film 
called  Royal  Wedding — 
with  Astaire  — and  a anng 
You’re  AU  the  World  To  Me  in 
which  Astaire  flanks  on  the 
celling — an  image  so  strong 
that  most  people  forgot  the 
song.  Over  a decade  later,  it 
was  with  Lerner  that 
composed  his  second  great 
Broadway  musical.  On  A Clear 
Day  You  Can  See  Forever,  a 
variation  on  that  fashionable 


1960s  idea.  ESP.  Lerner  bad 
originally  planned  this  with 
Richard  Rodgers,  but  the  two 
couldn’t  get  along,  and  Rod- 
gers wrote:  “It  wasn’t  all 


Alan's  fault . . - On  A Clear  Day 
did  benefit  from  a same  that  I 
have  always  felt  was  one  of  the 
finest  either  -man  has  ever 
turned  out**  Lane  gave  turner 
a hard  Hmp  with  the  lyric. of 
the  title  song:  “Alan,  who  is  a 
ganius,  took  eight  stabs  at  the 
lyric  and  they  were  awfUl . . . 
but  one  day  be  came  in  with 
the  lyric  that  we  now  have, 

which  is  absolutely  stunning. 
It’s  magic." 

. Lane's  final  show  was  Car- 
melina.  with  lyrics  by  Joseph 
Stain,  hH«»yi  on  the  Burma 
Sera  Mrs  Campbell.  Although 
it  didn't  have  a long  run  the 
Show  contained  some  charm- 
ing songs,  including  If9  Time 
For  a Lave  Song,  one  of  the 
numbers  Burton  recorded  in 
1992  with  the  singer  Michael 
Feinstein  — they  mad**  two 
CDs  together.  The  Burton  Lane 
Songbook  Vols  One  and  Two — 
and  in  their  performances  one 
can  hear  that  Lane’s  style, 
gender,  more  elegiac  »«n  his 
contemporaries  Loessar  or 
Loewe,  contributed  an  origi- 
nal, lasting  body  of  work  to  the 
repertory  c£  classic  American 
show  tunes. 


Krishnarad  Shefvanlcar 


Burton  Lane,  composer,  bom 
February  2, 1912;  died  January  3. 
1997 


Dormer. . . provided  a critical  framework  edwaro  barber 


Fuller,  who  only  had  “ayes" 
for  the  useful,  honest  pot  or 
the  handwoven  rug.  Dormer 
tackled  the  contentious  issue 
of  traditional  versus  avant- 
garde  crafts.  When  Dormer 
curated  the  landmark  ceram- 
ics exhibition  Fast  Forward 
at  the  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Arts  in  London  in  1985, 
the  accompanying  debates  led 
to  much  heated  argument 

By  the  late  1980s.  Dormer 
himself  was  veering  towards 
traditionalist  craft  territory, 
writing  on  the  three  S's 
which  crafts  could  embody: 
service,  solace  and  skill.  Dor- 
mer implied  that  the  best 
crafts  were  those  which  fill- 
filled  a specific,  practical 
need,  offered  a comforting  fa- 
miliarity of  form  and  decora- 
tion. and  demonstrated  obvi- 
ous know-how  in  the 
deployment  of  material  and 
techniques. 

Dormer’s  preoccupation 
with  the  practical  and  philo- 
sophical Implication  of  skill 
in  creativity  and  the  making 
of  things  became  the  subject 
of  his  PhD  thesis  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art.  which  became 
the  book,  The  Art  of  the 
Maker,  and  the  exhibition  Be- 
yond the  Dovetail. 

Dormer  aired  his  suspi- 
cions about  creative  “self-ex- 
pression", demolishing  Amer- 
ican abstract  expressionism 
and  post-war  German  art,  and 
castigating  craftspeople 
whose  thinking  and  design 


work  seemed  in  his  view  friv- 
olous or  misguided. 

Alarm  (or  amusement)  may 
have  broken  out  in  some 
quarters,  but  no  one  was  sur- 
prised when  Dormer  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Fellow  in  the 
Critical  Appreciation  of  file 
Applied  Arts  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  East  Anglia  (UEA)  in 
1994.  An  interest  in  crafts  in 
relation  to  architecture  and 
the  continuing  debate  about 
public  art  became  one  focus  of 
his  researches  there.  He  pro- 
duced a book  cm  the  architec- 
ture of  the  UEA  together  with 
Stefan  Muthestus.  A second 
focus  was  a forthcoming  vol- 
ume of  essays  The  Culture  of 
Crafts:  Status  and  Future, 
which  he  edited 
Dormer  could  be  a puritan, 
but  he  knew  how  to  enjoy 
life’s  pleasures,  whether  gar- 
dens, animals,  walking  or  the 
theatre,  in  the  company  of  his 
wife  Jane,  who  devotedly 
looked  after  him  during  his 
long  struggle  with  cancer.  It 
will  be  hard  to  think  of  Dor- 
mer and  not  conjure  up  an 
abiding  Imag*  Of  him,  talking 
thoughtfhlly,  then,  following 
some  joke,  slowly  grinning 
and  finally  like  a car  starting 
up  on  a cold  day.  spluttering 
into  merry  laughter. 


Martina  Mai  uetta 


Peter  Dormer,  arts  writer,  bom 
January  1. 1949;  died  December 
24, 1996 


Robert  Morris 


Witchfinder  general 


ROBERT  Morris,  who 
has  died  aged  82,  was 
a relentlessly  dedi- 
cated lawyer  who 
served  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee (SHS)  in  the  1950s. 
Although  neither  a congress- 
man nor  senator  he  was  aptly 
described  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most Congressional  witch 
hunters,  in  Fred  J Cook’s 
chronicle  of  the  wrongly  but 
now  inescapably  termed  “Mc- 
Carthy era”,  The  Nightmare 
Decade. 

Although  Joe  McCarthy  was 
not  a SISS  member,  the 
Republican  senator  from  Wis- 
consin had  a vested  interest  in 
the.saSS’s  investigatfoabf  his 
dubiously  documented  allega- 
tions of  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  the  State  Department 
and  Its  circles.  It  was  McCar- 
thy who  secured  Morris's  ap- 
pointment as  SISS  chief  coun- 
sel, a post  involving  not  only 
interrogation  of  witnesses  but 
mtimafp  liaiwm  with  J Edgar 
Hoover's  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  with  local 
police  “red  squads",  and  with 
newspaper  columnists  like  the 
Hearst  Press's  Georgo  So- 
kdlsky.  Publicity  was  of  the  es- 
sence. The  prime  aim  of  “ex- 
posure" was  the  victim's  loss 
ofhisorherjob. 

In  October  1950,  Morris  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Free- 
man, an  extreme-right  maga- 
zine, exposing  the  “secret 
liaison"  between  world  com- 
munism and  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. He  was  then  em- 
ployed by  McCarthy, 
interviewing  “friendly"  wit- 
nesses at  the  University  Club 
in  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
a member.  From  1951  to  1963 
fiie  SISS  became  in  effect  a 
McCarthy  committee  masked 
by  the  chairmanship  of  a 
right-wing  Democrat,  Senator 
PatMcCarran. 

Morris  led  the  interrogation 
of  Professor  Owen  Lattimore, 
on  trial"  for  his  perspectives 
on  communist  Qhhia  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Morris  required 
Lattimore.  who  later  took 
refuge  in  Ttogfanri,  to  recall 
events  and  conversations  a 
decade  or  more  in  the  past 
Whenever  Lattim  ore's  mem- 
ory  failed  btm  — sometimes 
conveniently  — Morris 
pounced  with  quotations  from 


his' Dies-  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  persuaded  to  Indict 
Lattimore  tar  perjury. 

Morris  was  not  a newcomer 


to  red-baiting.  A Fordham 
University  law  school  gradu- 
ate he  had  served  In  1940  on  a 
New  York  State  assembly 
committee  investigating  com- 
munist activities  within  the 
school  system.  During  the  war 
he  was  a counter-intelligence 


officer  specialising  in  psycho- 
logical warfare  against  the 
Japanese.  In  the  1950s  the 
SISS  enjoyed  a virtually  open- 
ended  mandate  to  pursue 
“subversion’’  both  Inside  and 
outside  of  government.  With 
Morris  at  the  helm,  the  sub- 
committee launched  itself 
against  diplomats,  scholars. 


teachers  and  refugees. 


United.  Nations  Secretary 
leral* Trygve  Lie,  pres 


to  purge  the  :UN  of 
American  . employees 
“named"  by  the  SISS,  con- 
ferred with  Mortis  before  dis- 
missing same  45  staff  22  of 


Morris . . . interrogator 


whom  had  had  taken  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  supposedly  a 
constitutional  protection 
against  seff-incrimiiiaiion  but 
in  practice  a short  route  to 
inning  one's  job. 

In  1952-53  Morris  engi- 
neered the  subpoena  of  31 
New  York  City  school  teach- 
ers, 13  of  whom  were  fired 
without  a hearing  under  the 
City  Charter’s  section  90S 
after  invoking  the  Fifth.  Mor- 
ris exploited  the  procedure  by 
which  committee  chairmen 
signed  batches  of  blank  sub- 
poenas and  entrusted  them  to 
counsel  to  execute  at  will  — a 
practice  which  could  be  lik- 
ened to  magistrates  signing 
wads  of  blank  arrest  warrants 
and  hanriing  thorn  over  to 
court  derks  for  the  disposal  of 
the  police. 

Following  the  1952  Republi- 


can electoral  triumph,  McCar- 
thy pressured  Morris  to  save 
as  chief  counsel  of  his  own 
Senate  subcommittee  an  in- 
vestigations. Faced  with  a 
choice  between  Roy  Cohn, 
who  ultimately  got  the  job. 
and  Robert  Kennedy.  younger 
son  of  McCarthy’s  wealthiest 
patron,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Carthy reached  out  for  Morris 
as  a compromise.  Morris 
shrewdly  refused. 

In  1964  Morris  stood  down 
as  chief  counsel  to  serve  as  a 
New  York  municipal,  court 
elected  judge.  His  successor, 


JG  Sourwine,  masterminded 
the  SISS’s  1955  raid  cn  the 
New  York  press.  Sourwine 
then  withdrew  to  run,  unsuc- 
cessfully, for  a Nevada  senate 
seat,  while  Morris  returned  to 


file  SISS.  His  pursuit  of  Her- 
bert Norman,  the  Canadian 


ambassador  to  Egypt  who 
had  purportedly  belonged  to  a 
communist  study  group  20 
years  earlier,  led  to  the  vic- 
tim’s suicide. 

In  1958  Morris  came  third 
out  of  three  running  for  a 
New  Jersey  senate  seat  Hav- 
ing published  No  Wonder  We 
Are  Losing,  Morris  fumed  his 
attention  to  the  anti-commu- 
nist crusade  in  education  and 
was  appointed  president  of 
the  University  of  Dallas. 

Two  years  later,  in  19G2,  his 
views  led  to  his  resignation 


and  he  founded  the  Defenders 
of  American  Liberties,  a 
group  which  gained  public  at- 
tention by  Its  defence  of  for- 
mer Major  General  Edwin 
Walker,  who  was  accused  of 
Inciting  white  unrest  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi 
when  James  Meredith,  its 
first  black  student,  was  at- 
tempting to  enrol.  While  liv- 
ing in  Texas,  Robert  Morris 
was  defeated  twice  in  Republi- 
can primaries  far  the  Senate 
by  the  future  President. 
George  Bush.  In  1984  he  made 
a last  bid  for  the  New  Jersey, 
senate  nomination  — and  lost 
again. 

Morris  was  the  author  of 
five  books,  one  of  which.  Dis- 
armament: Weapon  of  Con- 
quest (1963),  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cess. Robert  Morris  was  a 
man  of  his  time  and  it  was  not 
a good  time.  ' 


David  Caute 


Robert  Morris,  lawyer,  born 
September  30,  1915;  died  De- 
cember 29.  1996 


THE  WRITER,  Journal- 
ist diplomat  Krishr 
narao  Shiva  Shelvan- 
kar,  who  has  died  aged 
90,  was -one  of  the  last  of  a 
brilliant  Indian  generation 
whose  values  were  shaped  by 
the  Indian  freedom  struggle 
and  early  20th  century  west- 
ern progressive  currents.  A 
quintessential  intellectual, 
his  was  a life  of  tiie  mind  com- 
mitted, through  the  traumas 

of  the  century,  to  socialism. 

As  an  academic,  he  wrote 
first-rate  books,  the  most 'Im- 
portant of  which,  published  by 
penguin  ih-1940,  was  the  slim 
classic  The  Problem  Cf  India, 

making  and  analysing  the 
case  for  Indian  Independence, 
which  he  was  encouraged  to 
write  by  Krishna  Menon.  It 
was  to  ftifinenne  a generation 
of  progressive  Indians  includ- 
ing Jawaharlal  Nehru.  No 
wonder  it  was  banned  In  India 
by  the  colonial  authorities. 

As  a journalist  from  1942 
until  1968,  and  the  Hindu 
newspaper's  London  corre- 
spondent, be  was  a sometime 
adviser  for  the  Nehru  govern- 
ment on  and  foreign  af- 

fairs. He  could  be  a hesitant 
writer,  who  had  to  be  prodded 
When  he  felt  he  hart  nothing 
particular  to  say.  Yet  during 
that  quarter  century  he  pro- 
duced a series  of  analytical 
articles  and  in«igtrfa  of  endur- 
ing value  on  British,  Euro- 
pean and  world  affairs. 

He  was  62  when  be  began 
htc  diplomatic  career  as  In- 
dia’s first  consutgeneral  in 

TTunni  firmly  lying  him. 

self  with  the  Vietnamese  liber- 
ation cause.  He  was  next 
posted  to  Moscow  as  the  Ban- 
gladesh crisis  erupted  at  the 
h»xrtnT>m<r  of  the  1970s  and  as 
the  Indo-Soviet  Friendship 
Treaty  was  being  concluded. 

My  earliest  memories  of  the 
man  go  hack  85  years  to  my 
Madras  boyhood.  They  are  of 
a handsome,  expressive  face 


and  of  a voice  which  sounded 
neither  Fnptish  nor  home- 
grown Indian.  In  time  Shet- 
vankar’s  ftna  «hnrir  o£_  hair 
turned  sfivear  but  the  face 
never  seemed  to  change. 

Within  my  . family  — the 
owners  of  the  Hindu  news- 
paper group  — this  shy  man 
was  sometimes  called  “Doc". 
He  may  have  lived  most  of  his 
life  abroad,  chiefly  In  Eng- 
land, but  his  Indian  national- 
ity was  an  issue  of  self-iden- 
tity. His  wife  ; Mary,  a Soot 
with  a strong  personality  and 


Birthdays 


Shirley  Basse;,  singer,  60; 
David  Bowie,  rock  superstar 
and  actor,  50;  Robin  Ellis, 
actor,  55;  Prof  Stephen 
Hawking  CH,  FRS,  mathema- 
tician, K;  Andrew  Hunter, 
Conservative  MP.  54;  Howard 
Jones,  governor,  Belmarsh 
Prison,  61;  Air  Commodore 
Joan  Metcalfe,  former  direc- 
tor, RAF  Nursing  Services.  74; 
Yvette  Munieux,  actress,  58; 
Rom  Moody,  actor.  73;  Hanae 
Mori,  fashion  designer,  71; 
Bob  Parry,  Labour  MP,  64; 
Ken  Purchase.  Labour  MP. 
58;  fmelda  Read.  Labour 
MEP,  58;  Prof  Brian 
Reddaway,  economist,  84; 
Prof  Charles  Tomlinson, 
professor  of  English,  Bristol 
University,  70;  Galina  Ula- 
nova, former  prima  ballerina, 
87;  Geoffrey  Whalen,  former 
deputy  chairman,  Peugeot- 
Talhot,  61;  Prof  Alan  Wilson, 
vice-chancellor.  University  of 
Leeds,  58, 


Letter 


Alan  Ravelin  writes:  Willie 
Rushton  (obituary,  December 
12)  may  have  been  a ‘lifelong 
Labour  supporter”  but  in'  1963 
he  stood  as  an  independent 
against  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  in  the  Kinross  by-elec- 
tion.  On  the  eve  of  polling 
day.  Rushton  urged  his  sup- 
porters to  vote  liberal,  and  be 
finished  up  with  45  votps. 


the  other  hand,  a cat  is  the 
walking  manifestation  ofde-- 
fUge,  decathecting  from  sym- 
bolic investment  or  the  in- 
vestment of  desire.  So  a cat 
ignores  the  mirror  stage,  but 
is  taken  up  with  Sartrean 
Nausee,  fax  beyond  the  hair- 
ball  stage. 

3.  Evolution  has  bred  the  cat 
towards  almost  perfect  neo- 
tany  in  size,  purr,  movement, 
and  appearance.  The  cat’s 
genetics,  however,  have  not 
carried  its  instinctual  do- 
main to  the  same  degree;  it  is 

an  animal  constantly  wonder- 
ing at  human  and  other 
behaviour. 

4.  Because  of  its  extended  kit- 
ten-play, it’s  evident  that  a cat 


beyond  the  instinctual,  and 
culture.  Play  is  the  beginning 
of  culture;  it’s  a superstruc- 
ture! manipulation  of  the  real 
with  necessarily -unforeseen 
consequences.  A Wholly  in- 
stinctual animal  would  never 
require  play  for  its  develop- 
ment, not  even  a Waddington- 
evolutionary animal  which 
produces  certain  defined  be- 
haviours in  relationship  to 
the  environment  on-hand. 
Taking  kitty  theories  to  the  ex- 


treme. Pound  in  the  Cyber- 
Mind  List  by  Michael  Jooic. 


Hard  Trek 


BUT  the  quality  of  a space 
epic,  as  with  all  melodrama, 
depends  on  its  villain.  What 
makes  First  Contact  satisfy- 
ing for  more  than  just  Star 
Trekkies  is  the  Borg  Queen, 
played  with  delicious  camp 
and  a wickedly  seductive 
smile  by  Alice  Krige.  We 
have  apparently  come  along 
way  mogr  appreciation  of 
beauty  since  the  aluminium- 
clad  foil  space  maidens 
whom  Cap  tain  Kirk  clasped 
in  his  arms  in  fee  1950s,  and 
of  whom  Ihad  dreams  as  a 

boy  of  10;  today’s  culture  of 
body  piercing  and  fashion- 
able leather  fetishism  is  as 
much  at  the  heart  of  the  Borg 
as  their  cybernetic  melding 
of  the  organic  and  the  me- 
chanlcaL  The  Borg  Queen's 
alabaster,  fine-veined  flesh  is 
pierced,  pinned  and  stapled 
to  her  body  airnOur-Hersex- 
nflj  conquest  of  the  Enterp  ri- 
ses's android  officer  Data 
(Brent  Spiner),  premised  on 

grafting  flesh  on  to  him  so  as 
to  give  him  true  sensation. 


proceeds  with  all  the  preci- 
sion of  a dominatrix- 
Petishfans  may  be  joining  die 
Trekkies  tn  the  clnana  to  vtew 
the  new  Star  TrekfOm  First 
Contact  if  Kenneth  Anderson's 
description  in  theTLS  is 
correct . 


Geek  guide 


MEETING  Geeks:  Of  course 
tiie  best  way  to  meet  a geek 
dude  is  through  the  Internet 
All  geeks  harbour  a secret  fan- 
tasy about  meeting  some  girl 
in  cyberspace,  carrying  cm  air 
e-m^  romance  in  which  he 
has  the  chance  to  combine  an 
activity  be  is  comfortable 
with,  computing,  with  onehe 
Is  very  uncomfortable  with, 
socialising 

Once  you’ve  nabbed  Mnc 
Geeks  are  sensitive  and  caring 
lovers  and  husbands,  ffyoucan 

hang  with  the  techno-lifestyle, 
they  make  the  best  mates- They 
are  to  most  attractive  people, 
not  flashy  or  hunky,  but  the 
ktod  who  gEt  cuter  and  more 

alluring  over  time.  Definitely 
give  geeks  a chance. 

Geek  lifestyle:  The  geek  dude 

has  long  work  habits  and 

tends  to  bring  his  work  home 


with  him.  He  seems  perma- 
nently connected  to  bis  hard 
disk.  You  must  at  least  appear 
interested  in  his  work.  Gener- 
ally , a solid  understanding  of 
to  computer  is  a must: 
Remember  most  geeks  are 
anal  and  they  get  stressed 
about  details  which  appear  in- 
significant. To  relax,  geeks 


love  to  play  the  latest  com- 
puter games.  Let  him  play 
Myst  or  Chuck  Yeager's  Air 

Combat  for  hours  if  he  wants 

to -Act  concerned  if  he’s  stuck 
or  has  just  been  ambushed  by 
three  MiGs. 

One  last  thing:  Because  they 
have  been  so  abused  and  ig- 
nored by  society,  many  geeks 
have  gone  underground.  You 
may  actually  know  some  and 
Just  haven’t  noticed  them. 
They  often  feel  resentful,  and 
misunderstood,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  realise  this  as  you 
grow  closer  to  them.  Don’t 
ever  tryto  force  the  issue,  or 
make  crazy  demands  that  he 
choose  between  his  computer 
and  you.  Remember,  his  com- 
puter has  been  there  for  him 
his  whole  life;  you  are  a new 
interloper  he  hasn't  quite 
grasped  yet 

For  those  preparing  to  take  the 


plunge  boo  cyberdating,  know 
your  prey.  At  wimcZpsyber 
.cam/umor/msg00323.htm 


Tough  times 


MICHAEL  Wayne  Hunter 
liveson  Death  RowatSan 
Quentin  prison  California. 
There  are  500  condemned 
men  on  his  block,  and  they 
are  occasstonally  forced  to 
share  their  address  wltix  cate- 
gory. J prisoners. 

“Cat  Js,”  explains  Hunter, 
“are  the  unbathed,  unshaven. 


FHM . . . jailhouse  shock 


agggres&ive  panhandlers 
who  ramble  about  the  world.” 
Not  surprisingly,  by  housing 
bumbling  madmen  among 
some  of  the  world’s  most  dan- 

ppmris  lfillora  fVio  fian  n«an. 


uu  tiuLuux  mes  nave  created  a 
mixture  which  frequently  ex- 
plodes with  spectacular  vio- 
lence. Hunter  recalls  one 
such  occasion:  “I  was  lifting 
my  curl  bar  in  the  exercise 
yard  when.  I spotted  a guy 
who  seemed  like  trouble  look- 
ing for  a place  to  happen.  He’s 
about  18  and  proudly  flashing 
his  first  prison  tattoo.  The 
kid  sees  a Cat  J doing  the 

thornrino  ehrrfflo  ptnni.., 


■Mnwnmii  aaa.uuncnesnTTn 

m the  skull.  The  Cat  J goes 
down,  but  like  most  lunatics, 
beseems  impervious  to  pain 
and  leaps  back  up.  The  fight 
commences. 

'1  put  my  weight  down 
rarefuUy  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  guards 
patrolling  on  the  walkways 
above.  Too  late.  A guard’s 
Men  it  and  is  swinging  the 


uHuiucoo  cuq  QI  JUS  riTFA 

towards  the  combatants.  He 
panics.  A shot  and  a cloud  of 
^fltoistexplodeintheflirfls 
the  fighters  crumple  to  the 
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romantic  temperament  had 
been  active  in  to  freedom 
movement  In  England, 

Born  in  a Marathi-speaking 
family  domiciled  for  genera- 
tions in  south  India,  Krlsh- 
narao  Shdvankar  grew  up  in 
a Madras,  which  had  come 
pnftor  the  spell  of  Annie  Be- 
sanfs  home  rule  movement 
He  was  a brilliant  scholar,  be- 
ginning at  to  Theosophical 
School  in  Adyar,  and  won  a 
postgraduate  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  In  the 
1920s.  taking  an  MA  and  a 
doctorates 

At  23  be  arrived  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics, 
where  he  studied  political  phi- 
losophy - with  Harold  Laski. 
He  was  drawn  to  the  Indian 
and  British  intellectuals 
around  Krishna  Menon  and 
to  India  League.  Shelvankar 
was  a modest  man. 


Shelvankar . . . Intellectual 


and  in  the  circle  of  his  close 
friends  — which  included 
Michael  Foot  — he  was  noted 
for  bis  gentle  wit  His  final 
ambassadorial  assignment 
was  to  Norway  and  he  retired 
in  1978.  . 

The  Problem  of  India  has 
long  been  out  of  print  Around 
to  end  of  to  1970s  I tried  to 

•rsuade  Shelvankar  to  up- 
date it  car  reissue  it  with  a new 
introduction.  “Let  me  see."  he 
would-  say,  “give  me  some 
time”.  Eventually  1 under- 
stood. What  was  to  use  of 
returning  to  the  past?  He  felt 
be  had  nothing  more  to  say 
with  that  power  and  sweep. 


Krishna rao  Shiva  Shelvankar. 
journalist  and  diplomat,  bom 
March  3,  1906;  died  November 
19.1996  . . 


Death  Notices 


amooe.  Robert.  Aged  02  i MU  peacefully 
_ ■*  - Ot  Millie  and 


2nd  January,  batoned  tether  i 
Goaroo.  Qrsndteftier  to  Justin,  Amanda  and 
Sophia,  and  great  grandtathar  at  Anna- 
wH  Funeral  12  noon.  Thursday  Jan  18th, 
North  East  Surrey  Crematorium.  Lower 
Mordan  Lana.  Morten.  Surrrey. 


FVaSKL  Marta  Sonal  n*a  under. 
Sadly  died.  LovMg  and  beloved. 


pOnRESTER,  £Me  Howrt).  Peacefully  in 


her  steep  on’  ihe  3rd  Jamary  1997  Hilda 
aged  83  years,  devoted  mother  ol  Oerane 


Mariya,  and  the  late  Hoi  pa.  loyal  wife  to 
Philip  and  giaudmothei  of  Tanya  and  Acb- 


sah.  Iter  hinerai  service  takes  place  or  the 
Honing 


Parish  Church  of  SI  Laonart  I 


Saturday  llth  January  at  item.  Fpfiawed 
by  Intarmam.  Floral  tributes  may  be  sent 
cjo  l Fulcher.  80  WhWng  SL  Buy  St 


Edmonds. 

with  lamBy  and  Mends  In  the 
sphere  ol  The  East  Cheshire 
. on  2nd  January  TW7.  Harold 
Klngslay  aged  78  years,  husband  of  Qianra 
Qallal  of  Odemr  (TV)  Italy.  son  of  the  late 
He  told  and  Margery  imodger  of  Prestoury 
and  wether  of  Roaanmi.  Funeral  service  at 
MaccteeJIeld  Crematorhm  on  Wednesday 
Jen  ISH  at  1130am.  Flowers  or  If  preferred 
donation*  to  The  Eaal  Cheshire  Hospice. 
Enquiries  to  J W Broddahurst  A Sons  Ltd. 
Preubury  01 628  829232. 

WATSON  Maijcafa).  died  peacefully  ai 
home  on  2no  January  199 A Very  much 
loved  and  missed  by  Geoffrey.  Joan  and 
MBe,  Ian  and  EBsen,  Victoria  and  Kather- 
ine- Sarvtea  and  committal  at  Altrincham 
Cftntetoflum  on  Tuesday  14lh  January  at 
art.  Family  Bowers  only  please.  Donations 
If  desired  to  Marie  Curie  Cancer  Care 
Fund,  c/a  The  Funeral  Directors  R.  Pepper- 
dine  and  Sons  Ltd.  Alexandra  Hduso.  S 
Mzi 
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Engagements 


SMOWCARVIue.  Mr  & Mis  G V*  Smith  of 
WMtonjtoder-Edga.  Gloucestershire,  are 


_ daughter 

»•  We  Mr  & Mrs  T K 
Carvflle  of  Wandsworth  Common.  London. 


= , - ~ tax  om  713  *129  between 

Bam  end  3pm  Mon-Frl. 


ground.  The  Cat  J is  rushed 
into  an  ambulance,  the  punk 
fa  led  off  unscathed  The  rest 
of  us  are  chained,  taken  to 
locked  cages  and  strip- 
searched  for  weapons."  The 
guard  who  searched  Hunter 
found  nothing.  "Bad  luck  for 
Johnson,”  said  the  guard 
Thinking  Johnson  was  the 
Cat  J.  Hunter  asked  if  he  was 
going  to  be  okay.  "Bad  shot 
could  cost  him  Ms-chance  to 
“lake  sergeant,”  came  the 
reply. 

TjTtog  to  keep  his  voice  ca- 
sual. Hunter  asked  after  the 

prisoner  who’dhad  his  arm 

liquidised.  "The  med  tech 
rays  they’re  going  to  whack 
off  the  arm  for  sure/’  replied 

the  guard,  and  with  a careless 
shrug  of  the  shoulder  added, 
“Maybe  well  all  get  lucky 
and  heU  just  die." 

Life  in  the  hard  lane  described 
inTHM  magazine. 


Jackdaw  wantsjewels.  E-mail 
jackdcwwguardian.  co.  uk/fax 
0171-7134366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  HSFarringdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3EfL 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Wednesday  January  8 1997 

Will  Hutton  on  how  the  Government  is  adding  up  the  wrong  sum,  page  9 
On  Thursday,  the  Guardian’s  Wise  Women  argue  against  putting  up  interest  rates 
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Guardian 


Stockbrokers  face  £250,000  fine  and  millions  in  compensation  after  rash  of  share-settlement  errors  I Notebook 


Bracing  climate 
in  the  euro  zone 


Dan  Atkinson 


FIDELITY  Brokerage, 
one  of  Britain's  lead- 
ing stockbrokers, 
faces  an  estimated 
£250,000  fine  and 
£1  million  special  auditing 
costs  as  a result  of  chrome 
problems  with  tts  new  share- 
settlement  system,  the  Guard- 
ian has  learned. 

The  company  is  just  weeks 
away  from  the  ' January  31 
deadline  Imposed  by  regula- 
tors to  sort  out  the  difficulties 
with  its  back-office  operation. 

Auditing  the  accounts  of 
35,000  Fidelity  customers,  to 
untangle  computer  errors  is 
likely  to  cost  £1  million,  the 
Guardian  understands,  and 
the  stockbroking  supervisor, 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority  <SFA),  is  set  to 
level  a fine  of  at  least  £250,000 
once  Fidelity's  accounts  are 
straight  _ 

On  top  of  this,  the  cost  -of 
compensating  clients  for  com- 
puter errors  could  run  into 


millions.  A fidelity  spokes- 
man yesterday  said  most 
payouts  to  date  had  been  in 
the  tens  of  pounds  rather 
than  the  hundreds,  but  even 
were  each  client  to  be  paid  an 
average  of  just  £30  the  bill 
would  top  £1  million. 

Meanwhile.  Fidelity  rebut- 
ted suggestions  that  thp  com- 
pensation exercise  had  at- 
tracted fraudulent  claims.  It 


Said  that,  although  mmprrtpr 
records  may  be  faulty,  tele- 
phone tapes  would  expose  any 
attempts  falsely  to  claim 
compensation. 

Fidelity  Brokerage  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  US  unit-trust 
giant  Fidelity.  It  Is  an  execu- 
tion-only stockbroker  manag- 
ing share  accounts  — includ- 
ing 18,000  tax-exempt 
jwmwi  equity  plans  — on 


behalf  of  35jX)0  clients,  in- 
cluding, at  least  one  with 
heavy  political  connections 

who  has  been  demanding  reg- 
ulators di«h  out  condign  pun- 
ishment to  the  group. 

Trouble  began  in  April 
1996,  when  Fidelity  installed  a 
new  computer  system.  Tarot, 
to  settle  clients*-  business. 
Shortly  afterwards  a wave-  of 
com  plaints  deluged  the  com- 


pany; cbflntB  had  not 
been  paid  dividends,  others 
lost  tax  breaks  through  delays 
in  processing  PEP  paper- 
work: Payments  were  made  to 
the  wrong  accounts,  there 
were  delays  in  executing  in- 
structions and  inaccurate 
portfolio  statements  were 
drawn  up.  Some  complaints 
were  subject  to  delays  and  let- 
ters went  unanswered.  . 


Barings  boss  in  surprise  appeal  against  City  regulator’s  decision 


Dan  Atkinson 


DON  Baker  — ex-boss  of 
fljailed  Barings  rogue 
trader  Nick  Leeson  — is  to 
appeal  against  the  one 
count  on  which  he  was 
found  guilty  by  City  regula- 
tors, in  a surprise  move  an- 
nounced last  night. 

On  four  out  of  five 
charges,  Mr  Baker,  one  of 
nine  former  Ttoriiigw  execu- 
tives to  have  faced  dlsd- 


pUuaxy  action,  won  in  No- 
vember a favourable  tribu- 
nal decision.  The  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority 
(SFA) — the  agency  which 
regulates  stockbroking  — 
managed  to  only  one 

phnrgp  cHrir  npnlntf  htm 

As  a result,  the  tribunal 
threw  out  SFA  piiw«  for 
fines  and  a ban  an  working 
in  the  City  and  awarded 
only  a reprimand  — the 
lowest  form  of  sanction  — 
and  -£7,500  costs  (about 


5 per  cent  of - total  costs) 
against  fciw-  At  the  time, 
Mr  Baker  hailed  the  ruling 
as  a victory.  Both. sides 
wet  outran  tfana  to  appeal. 

In  the.  event,  it  was  Mr 
Baker  who.  announced  an 
appeal  while  the  SFA  de- 
cided not  . to,  probably  as- 
suming "this  meant  the  end 
of  its  involvement  with  Mr 
Baker.  Now  it  will  have  to 
defend  the  one  count 
against  an  appeal  tribunal 
consisting  of  a senior  judge. 


a City  practitioner  and  a 
layperson. 

No  date  has  been  set  for 
this  hearing,  but  the  SFA 
confirmed  that  it  intended 
to  defend  the  one  guilty 

riu»rp>  and  tho  raprlniaiiil- 

Mr  Baker  had  been  head 
of  financial  products  at 
uai-frwgtt  before  its  collapse 
in  early  1995  with  debts  ap- 
proaching £1  billion,  the 
result  of  wild  gambles  by 
Leeson,  who  is  now  serving 
a prison  term  in  Singapore. 


In  August  the  SFA  moved 
in  and  Fidelity  agreed  to  stop 
advertising  tmtii  the  prob- 
lems were  cleared  up.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  problems  remained, 
and  Fidelity  stopped  taking 
.all  new  business. 

An  expert  hit-squad  was 
moved  in  from  the  US  and . 
David  Pludncky,  president 
since  October  1994,  made  way 1 
for  troubleshooter  Kenneth . 
Rathgebar. 

Fidelity  yesterday  con- 1 
firmed  “very  good  progress"  | 
had  been  made  in  untangling 
the  Tarot  problems.  With  | 
regard  to  the  prospect  of  stiff 
disciplinary  action  from  the 
SFA.  a spokesman  said  that 
was  something  “we  would 
sincerely  hope  is  not  going  to 
happen". 

Tarot  is  foe  product  of  a 
London  company,  TCA  Syn- 
ergo,  which  has  pointed  out 
that  the  system  has  been  suc- 

rnccfliTly  inrfalM  at  about 

one  in  four  of  all  UK  brokers. 

About  200  clients  have  left 
Fidelity  Brokerage  as  a result 
of  the  problems. 


shocks  on  countries  fighting 
to  remain  part  of  the  euro 
zone  — seem  almost  trivial 
But  that  is  perhaps  intended. 


Fidelity  rap 


Troubled  Union 
loses  shine  in 
money  market 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 

A company  break-up  is 
being  planned  by  the 
troubled  financial  ser- 
vices and  trading  group 
Union,  which  yesterday  ad- 
mitted that  it  will  be  unable 
to  pay  a final  dividend  for  foe 
last  financial  year. 

The  payout  has  been 
scrapped  by  the  111-yearold 
City  firm  because  of  tax.  com- 
plications and  delaysin  reap- 
ing the  expected  profits  from 
the  sale  of  software  products 
in  Canada.  It  haa  also  heen  hit 
by  Bank  of  England  changes 
to  trading  in  the  gilts 
markets. 

The  news  saw  shares  slump 
18p  to  75p,  although  Union  in- 
sisted that  it  was  “consider- 
ing its  fixture  direction”. 

A spokesman  declined  to 
comment  on  schemes  under 
consideration.  But  well- 
placed  sources  say  Union  is 
looking  at  boosting  foe  value 
of  shares  through  a series  of 
sell-offs.  Supporters  point  out 


Union 

Share  price,  panes 
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that  the  estimated  net  asset 
value  of  150p  remains  well 
above  foe  company's  price  on 
the  market 

Union  had  been  counting 
on  being  able  to  carry  for- 
ward its  advanced  corpora- 
tion tax,  which  now  has  to  be 
written  off.  In  addition  it  had 
been  expected  that  estimated 
profits  of  between  £3  million 
to  £5  million,  from  foe  sale  of 
tax-avoidance  products  using 
Canadian  allowances  for  soft- 
ware sales,  would  be  included 
in  1996  profits.  But  these  win 
now  have  to  be  booked  to  cur- 
rent-year profits  because  foe 
scheme  is  running  late- 

Union's  commanding  role 
in  the  gSt  market  has  also 

been  undermined  by  foe  Bank 
of  England's  decision  to 
throw  open  trading  to  all  com- 
ers. Instead  of  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  a small  band  of  so- 
called  discount  houses,  such 
as  Union,  foe-  Bank,  of  Eng- 
land hng  announced  plans  to 
deal  with  a much  wider  range 
of  financial  houses. 

The  company  is  likely  to 
break  even  for  the  fixll  year 
after  returning  to  the  black 
at  foe  halfway  stage  with  a 

£&36  million  pre-tax  profit. 

Union’s  activities  range 
from  futures  and  foreign  ex- 
change to  braking,  flmd  man- 
agement and  consultancy  op- 
erations. Its  latest  problems 
follow  a series  of  boardroom 
shake-ups  which  late  last  year 
saw  foe  company  announce 
its  third  dmirnwn  in  six 
months  — Graeme  Knox,  for- 
mer managing  director  of 
Scottish  Amicable  Investment 
Managers  took  over  from 

fonow^^di^te?*^er  Taking  a chance. ..  The  gamble  with  which  bookmakers  are  fighting  back  against  foe  lottery 

Union’s  direction  as  it  seeks  , * ■■■■■■  ■■ 

Bookies  on  a winner  with  Lottery  rival 
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Grid  copes  with 
record  demand 


Lawyers  pass  game  which  could  take 
£600m  share  of  betting  business 


Chrte  Barrio 

THE  National  Grid  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  re- 
cord demand  for  elec- 
tricity last  night  despite 
indications  that  at  least  one 
gas-fired  power  station  had 
foiled  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
supply  the  network  after  gas 
supplies  were  cut  to  large 
users.  „ _ ,. 

With  bitterly  cold  weather 
putting  foe  electricity  and  gas 
systems  under  unprecedented 
strain,  foe  Grid  said  that  de- 
mand for  power  had  surged  to 
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a record  49.730  megawatts  at 
5pm  yesterday  evening-  This 
compares  with  the  previous 
record  of  48£00MW  in  Janu- 
ary last  year.  Even  higher  de- 
mand 19  expected  tonight. 

Although  the  Grtd  declined 
to  quantify  spare -capacity,  it 
is  understood  that  the  net- 
work had  enough  power  in 
reserve 'to  cope  with  unex- 
pected problems.  Last  year  St 
was  thrown  into  difficulty  by 
gas  shortages  and  power 
stations  shutting  down  for 
maintenance. 

The*  Grid  was  further 
buoyed  by  the  addition  of  two 
elderly  - power  stations 
brought  out  of  mothballs  by 
the  largest  generators. 
National  Power  and  Power- 
Gen. 

British  Gas  was  forced  to  cut 
supplies  to  big  users  In  seven 
of  its  -13  regions  to  meet  huge 
dpmBstic  demand.  AH.  users  txt 
“interruptible'*  contracts  in 
the  South-west  lost  their  gas 
and  75  per  cart  of  sites  in 
south  Wales  were  cut  off. 

Most  gas-fired  power 
stations  appear  to  have  oper- 
ated at  dose  to  normal  out- 
put. despite  five  stations  los- 
ing their  gas  supplies  and 
switching  to  alternative  fuels. 
One  gas-fired  plant  Is  under- 
stood to  have  shutdown. . 


Dominic  Wateh 

CAMELOT,  the  Nat- 
ional Lottery  operator, 
has  felled  in  its  legal 
challenge  to  49’s,  the  lottery- 
style  game  launched  last 
month  by  Britain's  biggest 
bookmakers. 

The  joint  venture  be- 
tween Ladbrokes,  William 
mil  and  Coral,  was  yester- 
day passed  by  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service.  It  de- 
cided 49’s  was  not  an  illegal 
lottery,  as  claimed  by  Cam- 
elot,  but  a legal  game  of 
chance  paying  fixed  odds 


rather  than  a random  share 
from  a pool  of  stake  money. 

The  daily  draw,  beamed 
live  by  satellite  to  6300  of 
Britain’s  9.300  betting 
. shops,  was  launched  on  De- 
cember 16  as  a response  to 
foe  Government's  refusal 
to  allow  betting  on  foe 
numbers  drawn  in  the 
National  Lottery. 

Bookmakers  have  seen 
their  turnover  drop  by  8 
per  cent  since  the  Lottery 
and  scratcbcards  started. 
John  Morgan,  chairman  of 
49*s  and  managing  director 
of  Bass-owned  Coral,  said: 
“It’s  a case  of  foe  industry 


1 helping  itself  to  survive 
and  grow  again  after  a 
dreadful  period  of 
stagnation." 

In  common  with  its 
larger  rival,  49’s  is  based 
on  a machine  which  throws 
out  six  balls  numbered  be- 
tween one  and  49.  There  is 
no  multi-million-pound 
jackpot,  but  pay-outs  are 
otherwise  much  better  than 
for  the  Lottery.  A correct 
£1  bet  on  five  balls  nets 
£100,000— the  biggest  poss- 
ible win — as  opposed  to  an 
average  payout  of  about 
£1,500  in  the  National  Lot- 
tery. Three  correct  num- 
bers wins  £512,  compared 
to  £10.  Punters  must  choose 
foe  number  of  balls  they 
want  to  bet  on  rather  than 
selecting  six  and  winning 


money  on  three  or  more 
correct  numbers. 

One  leisure  analyst  said 
he  expected  takings  from 
49’s  to  easily  exceed  those 
on  Lucky  Choice,  a similar 
game  offering  odds  on  the 
Irish  Lottery  which  ac- 
counts for  2 per  cent  of  UK 
bookies’  total  turnover. 

“The  bookmakers  are  of- 
ficially saying  49’s  could 
match  betting  on  the  Irish 
Lottery,  but  they’re  delib- 
erately playing  down  its  po- 
tential impact  in  case  they  ! 
upset  foe  Government. 

“It  could  easily  get  up  to 
10  per  cent  of  turnover, 
which  would  be  £600  mil- 
lion. I believe  that  for  Lad- 
broke  alone  it  could,  ulti- 
mately, add  an  extra  £40 
million  in  profit.” 


Zanussi  bids  for  Olivetti’s  PC  business 


Jolm  Glover  In  MRan 


ANEW  York-based  finan- 
cier with  interests  in 
Raleigh,  the  British 
ftkeHmaker,  am?  china-manu- 
facturer Royal  Worcester,  has 
teamed  up  with  the  chairman 
of  white  goods  group  Zanussi 
in  a bid  to  take  over  Olivetti's 
PC  business,  it  emerged  last 
night. 

News  of  foe  likely  bid  for  a 
key  unit  of  foe  troubled  Ital- 
ian computer  and  telecom- 
munications group  pushed 


shares  in  Olivetti  up  by  much 
as  8 par  cent  in  heavy  trading 
> yesterday. 

Friends  of  Glanmario  Ros- 
Signolo.  Zanussi’s  chairman, 
confirmed  he  was  working  on 
foe  bid  with  Edward  Gottes- 
man,  owner  of  the  Centenary 
Group  which  has  stakes  in 
Raleigh  and  Royal  Worcester. 

Olivetti’s  PC  business  is  the 
main  culprit  behind  the 
losses  of  4.3  trillion  lire 
(£L7  billion)  foe  group  has 
run  up  since  it  first  plunged 
into  the  red  in  1990. 

According  to  the  business 


daily,  H Sole  — 24  Ore,  Oil- ; 
vetti  has  signed  a declaration  i 
of  intent  with  Centenary 
Group.  Olivetti  refused  to 
comment  on  the  report,  but 
Roberto  Colaninno.  who  took 
over  as  chief  executive 
following  a series  of  upheav- 

TOURIST  HATES  — BANK  SSLS 


ais  at  the  company  last  year, 
is  expected  to  make  a formal 
announcement  shortly. 

Centenary,  a London-based 
industrial  holding  group,  has 
according  to  H Side  offered 
around  200  billion  lire  for  foe 
PC  concern. 
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Edited  by 
Alex  Bru  mmer 

THE  case  for  the  euro  has 
seldom  been  more  ele- 
gantly made  by  a UK 
monetary  nfffrini  than  by  the 
deputy  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Howard  Davies, 
in  bis  speech  to  the  Oxford 
Fanning  Conference. 

He  clearly  felt  duty-bound 
to  point  out  the  downside,  no- 
tably “an  over-rigid  monetary 
system".  But  even  here  be 
saw  a silver  lining  in  that 
truly  competitive  businesses 
would  almost  certainly  pros- 
per under  European  Mone- 
tary Union  in  what  would  be 
a more  bracing  rfimate. 

The  tone  of  his  comments 
will  provide  rich  pickings  for 
Bank  watchers.  His  boss,  Ed- 
die George,  while  encourag- 
ing the  City  to  prepare  for 
EMU,  has  adopted  a Euro- 
pragmatic  line  in  his  public 
statements,  pointing  to 
of  foe  potential  difficulties  of 
mismatched  fiscal  policy  and 
unemployment  rates  between 
regions. 

A great  deal  of  what  Mr 
Davies  has  to  say  is  very  rele- 
vant to  foe  national  debate, 
which  has  never  taken  place. 
inrtMii  of  framing  his  argu- 
ments in  terms  of  emotive 
and  subjective  issues  such  as 
sovereignty  and  responsi- 
bility for  European  pensions 
provision  feUfrig  on  British 
taxpayers,  he  recognises  the 
practicality  of  the  situation. 
Once  the  euro  is  up  and  run- 
ning participating  countries 
will  issue  euro-denominated 
bands,  large  companies  will 
switch  debt  into  euros  and 
wfil  price  in  euros. 

Moreover,  even  if  Britain  is 
out  and  there  is  a variable  ex- 
change rate  between  the 
pound  and  euro,  then  in  Mr 
Davies’s  view  the  new  cur- 
rency wffi  be  a considerable 
influence  on  business  to  busi- 
ness transactions.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  for  Brit- 
ish companies  which  managa 
their  European  operations 
from  one  centre  or  for  UK  off- 
shoots  of  companies  with  1 
headquarters  in  the  euro  i 
zone.  The  group  Mr  Davies 
appears  to  exclude  from  his 
analysis  is  small  retail 
businesses  like  the  news- 
agent But  companies  with 
broad  European  ambitions 
such  as  Marks  & Spencer 
might  quickly  be  drawn  into 
widespread  euro  pricing,  in 
foe  same  way  as  they  have  al- 
ready introduced  metric  or 
European  sizing. 

Over  the  longer  run  Mr 
Davies  believes  there  will  be 
a number  of  other  euro  bene- 
fits including  foe  removal  of 
transaction  costs;  impetus  to 
industrial  concentration; 
greater  transparency  of  costs 
and  prices  and  the  removal  of 
the  irritation  of  competitive 
devaluations.  Overall  he  be- 
lieves the  discipline  “would 
be  positive”. 

Having  extolled  the  benefits 
so  plainly,  Mr  Davies’s  nega- 
tive points  — which  innlndn 
worries  about  economic 


Ji  FTER  Taurus  comes 
ZA  Tarot.  If  Fidelity’s  mi- 

# lgraine-dass  back-office 
headache  teaches  anything,  It 
is  foe  avoidance  of  wonky 
share  settlement  systems 
with  new-age  names  begin- 
ning with  T.  Just  three  weeks 
and  two  days  separate  foe 
agency  stockbroker  from  the 
deadline  imposed  by  regula- 
tors for  the  permanent  untan- 
gling of  Tarot  Failure  would 
be  an  unimaglnablB  humRita- 
tion  for  the  British  offshoot  of 
the  US  unit-trust  colossus; 
more  to  foe  point  it  would 
probably  rule  Fidelity  out  of 
taking  new  PEP  accounts  at 
the  start  of  the  new  tax  year 
InAprlL 

But  let  us  assume  Fidelity 
gets  its  Tarot  pack  properly 
reshuffled.  What  then?  The 
answer  from  Fidelity's  ag- 
grieved clients  is  probably: 
“punishment  — that’s  what". 
The  group  is  provenly  guilty 
of  “compliance  breakdowns”. 
Failure  by  foe  regulator  to 
impose  an  exemplary  fine 
would  be  to  “make  a laughing 
stock”  of  foe  system.  Worse, 
it  would  “discourage  a cul- 
ture of  compliance’'  else- 
where in  the  industry. 

Such  cliches  come  natu- 
rally in  a blame  culture.  In 
the  Pacific  Rim  — supposedly 
admired  ad  nauseam  in  the 
west  — things  are  handled 
rather  differently.  The  obses- 
sive Interest  in  who  messed 
up  takes  second  place  to  why. 
Anglo-Saxon  regulation,  by 
contrast,  makes  much  of 
‘learning  lessons”,  but  such 
brainwork  is  strictly  second- 
ary to  foe  real  business  of 
“heads  must  roll”. 

More  g^nnlni*  lesson  diges- 
1 tton  and  fewer  public  execu- 
tions would  put  regulation  an 
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Union  retreat 


1 A JHENfoeBankof  Eng- 
lf  1#  land  announced  In  De- 
V V cember  that  it  was  to 
move  to  an  open  repurchas- 
ing system  to  conduct  its 
money  market  operations,  it 
was  effectively  cutting  its 
long-standing  ti»s  to  foe  dis- 
count houses,  foe  elite  City 
group  used  by  foe  authorities 
to  deal  with  Imbalances  in  the 
wholesale  money  markets.  It 
was  widely  assumed  at  the 
time  that  the  Bank  would  not 

have  TaVpn  such  a dramatic 

step  were  it  not  certain  that 
the  future  of  the  discount 
houses,  which  have  been  busy 
diversifying,  was  assured. 

Union,  which  has  been 
seeking  to  develop  new  roles 
for  itself  providing  finance  to 
premier  league  football  dabs 
(a  growing  business)  and  in 
flmd  management,  appears  to 
be  falling  at  the  first  fence.  It 
has  axed  its  dividend  and  is 
ominously  talking  of  looking 
at  new  ways  of  releasing 
shareholder  value.  With  foe 
absorption  of  so  many  of  foe 
UK’s  merchant  banks  by 
larger  global  groups,  there 
ought  to  have  been  room  for  a 
niche  player  with  Union's  his- 
tory to  make  a fresh  start  But 
it  bag  not  been  as  nimble  as 
was  necessary. 


Takeover  rumours 
lift  Wickes  shares 


Bank  ( ndutOng  Man  rupee  ana  Arsatf  sftatoO. 


Ian  Kino 

RUMOURS  of  an  immi- 
nent takeover  for 
Wickes,  the  troubled 
DI7  retailer,  kept  its  shares 
tn  demand  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket yesterday  as  trading  in 
the  stock  resumed  after  six 
months. 

The  shares  rose  as  high  as 
2Q0p,  against  foe  I50p  price 
tag  given  to  them  in  Monday's 
£53.2  million  rescue  rights 
issue,  before  settling  at  l96>Ap 
— valuing  foe  company  at 
£149  million 

However,  because  the 
rights  Issue  was  accompanied 
by  a 10-for-one  share  consoli- 
dation, Wickes  shares  — 
which  were  suspended  at  69p 
last  June  after  the  group  ad- 
mitted profits  had  been  over- 
stated in  its  accounts  — are 
worth  just  over  a tenth  of 
their  former  value. 

The  apparent  strength  of 
Wickes  shares  — given  that 
the  company  is  not  expected 
to  return  to  profitability  until 
next  year  — was  attributed  to 
foe  prospects  of  a bid,  possi- 
bly from  Kingfisher,  which 
owns  the  B&Q  chain,  or  RMC. 


the  building  materials  group, 
which  owns  the  Great  Mills 
chain. 

Last  night.  Kingfisher  was 
not  prepared  to  comment,  al- 
though Derek  Jenkins,  RMCs 
finance  director,  said-  “Obvi- 
ously, it  is  a business  we  are 
interested  in,  but  only  at  foe 
right  price." 

However,  leading  analysts 
were  sceptical  last  night  that 
a bid  could  materialise.  John 
Richards,  of  broker  NatWest 
Securities,  said  neither  RMC 
nor  B&Q  was  under  any  pres- 
sure to  buy  'Wickes.  “The 
share  price  certainly  reflects 
the  prospect  of  a bid.  but  it’s 
not  very  likely  at  these  levels 
T ■ there’s  no  company  out 
there  that  needs  to  bid  for 
Wickes,”  be  said. 

Wickes's  return  to  the  mar- 
ket  concludes  a tumultuous 
few  mouths  for  the  company 

The  group’s  former  chief 
eramfcte,  Henry  Sweetbaum. 
is  believed  to  be  among  four 
former  executives  now  being 
auctioned  by  the  Serious 
«®ud  Office  about  the  over- 
swing  of  profits.  He  has 
£paid  some  £L2  million  in 

EEMKS* he  r6“!^ 
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EC  to  clear 
Schweppes 
plant  sale 


JldtoWoff 
fai  Brussels 


THE  European  Com-. 
Tntfginn  ifi  expected  tO 

approve  the  sale  by 
Cadbury  Schweppes 
of  its  soft  drinks  bottling  op- 
erations to  a Coca-Cola  sub- 
sidiary without  attaching 
special  conditions  to  the 
£L2  billion  deal. 

A draft  commission  deci- 
sion to  clear  the  merger 
received  unanimous  support 
yesterday  from  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  anti- 
trust officials  from  EU  mem- 
ber states,  sources  close  to  the 
committee  said.  The  ruling  is 
doe  to  be  put  to  the  hiQ  com- 
mission for  approval  by  the 
end  of  the  month. 

An  investigation  by  compe- 
tition official  s failed  to  back 
up  suspicions  in  Brussels  that 
the  transaction  would  restrict 
soft  drinks  competition  in  the 
British  market 
Cadbury  announced  last 
June  the  sale  of  its  joint  bot- 
tling venture  with  Coca-Cola, 
known  as  Coca-Cola  & 
Schweppes  Beverages,  to 
Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  an  as- 
sociate of  the  American 
drinks  group.  Cadbury  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  about 
£700  minion  for  its  51  per  cent 
stake,  while  Coca-Cola  would 
get  about  £520  million  for  its 
49  per  cent  Cadbury  said  the 


deal  would  release  funds  for 
the  growth  of  its  branded 
products  world-wide. 

Coca-Cola  & Schweppes 
Beverages  has  five  plants  that 
bottle,  can  and  distribute  Cad- 
bury and  Coca-Cola  products 
and  a long  list  of  other  drinks 
such  as  Perrier  throughout 
Britain.  The  venture’s  profits 
rose  from  £15  million  in  1987 
to  £120  million  last  year. 

The  commission,  which  is 
responsible  for  vetting  large, 
European-scale  mergers, 
launched  an  investigation 
into  the  acquisition  tn 
September.  Brussels  was  con- 
cerned that  the  transaction 
would  reduce  competition  by 
bolstering  Coca-Cola’s  strong 
position  in  the  British 
market 

But  following  the  inquiry, 
the  commission’s  merger  task 
force  "was  not  in  a position  to 
folly  demonstrate  that  the 
deal  would  worsen  the  situa- 
tion" in  Britain’s  market  for 
frVIfla,  according  to  an  ED 
source. 

Under  ED  procedures,  the 
task  force’s  findings  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  Competition 
Commissioner,  Karel  Van 
Miert,  and  be  adopted  by  the 
foil  commission.  Given  that 
the  draft  decision  did  not 
raise  controversy  among 
national  anti-trust  officials 
yesterday,-  these  steps  are 
likely  to  tafrp  place  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 


Songs  from  the  old  West Nurses  sway  to  an  anti-government  theme  during  a Labour  protest  in  Seoul  yesterday  photograph:  paul  barker 

Echoes  of  UK  in  streets  of  Seoul 


British  cars  break 
export  track  record 


WORKFACE/Larry  Elliott  examines 
South  Korea’s  economic  conundrum 


unionists  in 
Britain  could  be  for- 
given for  privately 
smirking  at  televi- 
sion coverage  of  riot 
gear-clad  police  firing  water- 
cannons  at  strikers  on  the 
streets  of  SeouL 

After  all,  for  the  past  decade 
or  more,  Government  minis- 
ters have  insisted  that  curbs 
on  trade  unions  and  labour- 
market  deregulation  have 
been  necessary  to  allow  UK 
firms  to  compete  with 
countries  like  South  Korea. 

Now,  it  appears.  South 
Korea  wants  to  be  more  like 
us.  The  president,  Kim 
Young-sam,  sneaked  tough 
new  legislation  through  the 
national  asmmhly  by  burning 
in  supporters  for  a Sam  vote 
on  December  26. 

Justifying  the  move  in  lan- 
guage all  too  familiar  to  Brit- 
ish workers,  Kim  warned  that 
the  country  has  to  embrace 
radical  change  if  it  is  to  com- 
pete in  the  global  economy. 

"By  ignoring  the  need  to 
restructure,  the  Korean  econ- 
omy has  perpetuated  a high- 
cost  low-efficiency  structure 
that  has  weakened  its  compet- 
itiveness at  a time  when  we 
are  exposed  to  intensified  in- 
ternational competition." 

With  this  western-style  lan- 


guage come  western-style 
practices  that  run  counter  to 
the  job-for-life  philosophy 
underpinning  the  high-pro- 
ductivity Pacific  Rim  econo- 
mies. Employment  security  is 
out  downsizing  and  layoffs 
are  very  much  in. 

The  resulting  industrial  cri- 
sis now  threatens  to  escalate 
into  a general  strike.  Trade 
union  leaders  are  defying 
summonses  to  appear  before 
state  prosecutors,  and  show 
no  signs  whatsoever  of  bow- 
ing to  government  pressure  to 
call  off  the  strikes. 

Although  Elm's  regime 


seems  prepared  for  violent 
confrontation  if  necessary, 
the  unions  are  in  a strong  po- 
sition. South  Korea  has  en- 
joyed growth  averaging  8 per 
cent  a year  since  1960  and  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  only 
2 per  cent  The  labour  market 
is  Hght,  and  employers  face 
severe  recruitment  difficul- 
ties. Talk  of  widespread  lock- 
outs and  the  hiring  of  new 
workforces  is  fanciful. 

However,  the  dispute  has 
imputations  central  to  the  de- 
bate about  globalisation's  im- 
pact on  labour  standards.  To 
an  extent  Kim  is  right  South 
Korea’s  growth  has  turned  it 
from  a developing  country 
into  a developed  economy. 
And,  like  any  developed  econ- 
omy, it  is  finding  it  hard  to 


Unions  and  growth 
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compete  with  the  new  wave 
of  developing  economies  such 
as  Vietnam.  Indonesia  and  — 
in  particular  — China. 

In  such  circumstances, 
there  are  only  two  options  for 
a country  to  follow.  It  can  go 
up-market  and  concentrate  on 

value-added  products, 
thereby  reaping  the  rewards 
of  investment  in  plant  and 
skills;  or  it  can  try. to  go 
down-market,  slashing  costs 
in  an  attempt  to  compete  with 
low-cost  rivals. 

South  Korea  is  trying  a bit 
of  both.  Its  exports  have  been 
poshed  up-market,  partly  in 
response  to  investment  from 
Japanese  firms  looking  for  an 
East  Asian  haven  from  an 
overvalued  yen.  But  for  Kim, 

the  transformation  haw  not 

been  rapid  enough.  ' 

At  a time  when  labour  costs 
have  been  rising  rapidly,  ex- 
port growth  has  slowed  and 
the  current-account  deficit 
has  ballooned  to  more  than 
4 percent  of  GDP- 

Higher  unit-labour  costs 
have  fed  through  into  the  cor- 
porate bottom  line,  with  prof- 
its of  quoted  companies  foil- 
ing by  40  per  cent  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year.  Kim’s  res- 
ponse has  been  to  make  life 
easier  for  big  business  and 
tougher  for  unions. 

This  is  all  pretty  familiar 
stuff  to  people  in  the  West 
But  there  are  two  added  com- 
plications. The  first  is  that 
South  Korea  has  for  some 


Airbus  looks  to  Korea  for  superjumbo  partners 


Ctute  Barrio 


FAR  Eastern  involvement 
in  Europe’s  aerospace  in- 
dustry deepened  yester- 
day as  Airbus  Industrie 
revealed  talks  with  Korean 
companies  interested  in  in- 
vesting in  its  new  super- 
jumbo plane. 

At  the  same  time,  aeroen- 
gine maker  Rolls-Royce 
strengthened  its  ties  with 


Japanese  group  Kawasaki,  to 
develop  engines  for  the  500/ 
600-seat  aircraft  being  devel- 
oped by  Airbus  and  Boeing. 

Airbus  said  it  was  in  ad- 
vanced negotiations  with 
Korean  companies,  including 
Daewoo,  Hyundai,  Korean 
Air  and  Samsung,  over  risk- 
sharing  agreements  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of 
the  A3XX  super  jumbo  plane. 

Facing  development  casts  of 
at  least  $8  billion,  the  Airbus 


consortium,  including  British 
Aerospace,  wants  to  place 
40  per  ceat  of  the  A3XX  project 
with  outside  companies. 

A spokesman  said  Korean 
companies  were  among  sev- 
eral potential  partners  for  the 
555-seater  aircraft,  due  to  be 
ready  in  2003.  The  companies 
would  make  parts  for  the 
plane,  which  would  still  be  as- 
sembled in  Europe. 

Similarly,  Rolls-Royce  has 
agreed  a risk  and  revenue 


sharing  agreement  with  Ka- 
wasaki Heavy  Industries  for 
the  Trent  900  engine,  being 
developed  to  power  both  the 
A3XX  and  its  Boeing  rival, 
the  747-600X/600X. 

The  deal  sees  Kawasaki 
take  a 6 per  cent  stake  in  the 
£250  million  project  design- 
ing and  making  turbine  parts. 
The  group  is  also  stepping  up 
its  involvement  in  the  Trent 
800  engine  from  2.7  per  cent  to 
4 "per  emit 


News  in  brief 


Morgan  Stanley  boost 


TWO  of  the  biggest  secu- 
rities houses  In  the  US 
— Morgan  Stanley  and 
Lehman  Brothers  — yester- 
day reported  record  fig- 
ures, boosted  by  buoyant 
International  stockxnarkets 
and  a boom  year  for  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions,  writes 
Pauline  Sprtngett. 

Morgan  Stanley’s  pre-tax 
profit  rose  to  $1,572  mil- 
lion, a 48  per  cent  increase 
on  1995.  The  firm  was  the 
number  one  mergers  and 
acquisitions  adviser,  its 
deals  including  the  pro- 


posed takeover  by  British 
Telecom  of  MCI  Communi- 
cations. Its  asset  manage- 
ment operation  was 
boosted  by  two  acquisitions 
during  the  year. 

Morgan’s  arch-rival  Leh- 
man Brothers  also  bene- 
fited from  the  strong  mar- 
ket conditions.  Its  fourth 
quarter  figures  were  partic- 
ularly good,  with  profits  up 
84  per  cent  to  *127  million, 
alter  deducting  $50  million 
restructuring  costs.  Full 
year  profits  rose  72  per  cent 
to  $416  million. 


Inquiry  into  Italian  telecoms 


Trust  fund  for 
Maxwell  OAPs 
wound  down 

A CHAPTER  In  the  long-run- 
#*nlng  Maxwell  fraud  saga 
is  coming  to  a close,  with  the 
winding  down  at  the  pension- 
ers’ trust  which  helped  32,000 
people  whose  pensions  were 
plundered  by  the  late  Robert 
Maxwell,  writes  Dan  Atkinson. 

The  trust  raised  nearly 
£7  million  to  help  the  victims, 
ensuring  that  all  Maxwell 
pensions  were  paid. 

After  the  media  tycoon's 
death  in  November  1991,  It 
was  discovered  that  more 
than  £400  million  of  pension- 
fund  assets  had  gone  missing. 
The  trust  was  set  up  by  the 
Government  in  1992  and  im- 
mediately launched  a series 
of  appeals  aimed  at  helping 
those  worst  affected. 

A number  of  individuals 
and  companies  responded 
with  donations,  and.  after  a 
long  legal  battle,  a £276  mil- 
lion out-of-court  settlement 
was  reached  with  City  institu- 
tions in  1995.  The  trust's 
remaining  funds  of  £1.75  mil- 
lion win  be  made  available  to 
the  two  Maxwell  pension 
schemes  still  in  difficulties. 


BRITISH  Telecom’s  Italian 
consortium  has  forced 
anti-trust  authorities  to  in- 
vestigate claims  that  state- 
owned  Telecom  Italia  Is  abus- 
ing its  dominant  market 
position  by  refusing  to  grant 
access  to  its  network,  writes 
Nicholas  Bannister. 

The  move  comes  days  after 
the  court  of  appeal  in  Milan 
ordered  Telecom  ftaiia  to  pay 
£L54  million  In  damages  to 
telecom  company  Tdsystem- 


, which  rfgimed  it  was  being 
frozen  out  of  the  market  con- 
trary to  a 1994  European  Com- 
mission directive. 

Albacom,  a joint  venture 
between  BT,  Mediaset  and 
Banca  Nasionflle  del  Lavoro, 
has  told  the  anti-trust  author- 
ity that  Italia  was  refusing  ac- 
cess to  its  network,  offering 
deep  discounts  for  business 
customers  and  charging  ex- 
cessive prices  for  its  leased 
lines  to  rivals. 


overlooked  in 
firms’ reports 

BUSINESSES  tell  sharehold- 
Ders  more  about  their  envi- 
ronmental Image  and  commu- 
nity relations  than  about  their 
staff  according  to  the  Institute 
of  Personnel  and  Development, 
writes  Roger  Cowe. 

The  Institute  yesterday 
added  to  pressure  for  greater 
non-financial  reporting  by 
telling  the  Hampel  Committee 
on  corporate  governance  that 
annual  reports  should  include 
information  on  training- 
skills,  recruitment  and  pro- 
motion. Evidence  showed 
shareholders  value  good  em- 
ployment practices. 

IPD  research  found  only  15 
of  the  the  top  50  UKcompa- 
nles  mentioned  training  and 
employee  development  In 
annual  reports  while  24 
reported  on  the  environment 
and  more  than  30  on  'their 
work  with  communities. 

John  Stevens,  IPD  director 
of  professional  policy,  sakh^ft 
Is  time  the  City  acknowledged 
people  are  the  most  important 
asset  and  that  the  way  they  are  ( 
managed  can  haven  critical  ef- 
fect on  dividends."'  . | 


years  been  desperate  to  attain 
membership  of  the  Organise- 
tion  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  which 
includes  all  the  loading  indus- 
trialised nations. 

Being  allowed  Into  the 
"rich  man's  club”  is  a sign 
that  an  industrialising 
country  has  finally  made  rt 
But  South  Korea’s  member- 
ship was  held  up  by  concerns 
about  its  labour  record,  and  it 
was  only  admitted  last  month 
after  satisfying  the  OECD  on 
certain  basic  standards. 

It  has  been  embazrassfng 
for  the  OECD,  to  say  the  least, 
that  just  two  weeks  after  gator 
in£;  entry  South-  Korea  an- 
nounced- its  draconian  new 
measures.  International 
trade-union  bodies  are  now 


pressing  the  OECD  to  force 
Kim  to  back  down. 

The  South  Korean  crisis 
has  come  at  a time  when  the 
question  of  labour  standards 
is  moving  up  the  political 
agenda.  Last  month's  World 
Trade  Organisation  meeting 
was  dominated  by  a debate 
about  whether  countries  with 
dubious  labour  practices 
should  enjoy  tariff-free  access 
to  global  markets. 

Unions  argue  that  If  the  in- 
ternational community  is 
now  hostile  to  devaluations 
and  protectionism  to  secure 
competitive  advantage,  then 
it  should  apply  the  same  logic 
tot  .labour  standards:  Other- 
wise. it  will  be  Britain  yester- 
day, South  Korea  today,  and 
who  knows  where  tomorrow? 


Chris  Barilo 


THE  UK  car  industry  is 
selling  more  cars 
abroad  than  at  home  for 
the  first  time  in  almost  40 
years,  according  to  industry 
figures  released  yesterday. 

And,  with  car  production  at 
more  than  i.65mfllian,  the 
highest  level  since  1978,  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufactur- 
ers and  Traders  forecasts  that 
British-based  car  plants  could 
be  malting  g million  cars,  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Margaret  Pyne,  SMMT 
chief  economist,  said  export 
growth  had  offset  lower  pro- 
duction for  the  homer  market 
Export  production  rose  by  a 
fifth  in  1996,  for  the  second 
year  running,  to  account  for 


54  per  cent  of  output-  This 
year,  exports  should  account 
for  52  per  cent  of  the  1.7  mil- 
lion cars  to  be  built  In  1995, 
48  per  cent  of  the  1.53  million 
cars  built  were  exported. 

But  the  industry's  balance 
of  trade  is  still  in  the  red,  due 
to  rising  imports.  These  took 
62  per  cent  of  the  British  car 
market,  compared  with  1995‘s 
level  of  59  per  cent.  The 
SMMT  forecasts  similar  im- 
ports for  the  next  two  years. 

Ernie  Thompson.  SMMT 
chief  executive,  said  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  should  improve 
significantly.  In  1995,  the  UK 
deficit  was  £55  billion.  He 
suggested  that  a positive 
trade  balance  could  be 
achieved  by  the  year  2000. 
when  the  UK  market  would 
have  risen  to  22  million  cars. 


Notice  to  Midland 
Personal  Customers 

Mortgage  and  Savings  Rates 


Tbe  following  rates  are  effective  from  13  January  1997 


MORTGAGES* 

Par  Anflom 

APR 

Standard  Variable  Rate 

7.25% 

73% 

Large  Advance  Rate 

£50,000+ 

7.15% 

• 7.4% 

£100,000+ 

fL99% 

72% 

Equity  Release  Loan 

First  Charge 

7.25% 

7.4% 

Second  Charge 

925% 

10.1% 

Mortgages  no  longer  sold 

- Per  Annum 

APR 

Home  Loan  Rate 

725% 

75% 

Home  improvement  Loan  Rate 
Loans  sanctioned  before  26/4/89 

925% 

95% 

House  Mortgage  Rate 

. 725% 

7.4% 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

TESSA 

6J5%  Tax  Free 

Exchequer 

Monthly  Interest 

Anneal  Interest 

90  Day  Notice . 

, Gross  % 

Nat% 

Gross  % 

Net  % 

£100,000+ 

. 5-37  . 

429 

5.75 

4.60 

£50,000+ 

4.89 

191 

525 

420 

£25,000+ 

4.65 

3.72 

5.00 

4.00 

£10,000+  - 

4.17 

323 

435 

3.48 

£54»0+ 

3J9 

195 

4.00 

320 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 


Exchequer 

Monthly  Interest 

Annual  Interest 

30  Day  Notice 

Gross  % 

Net%  Gross  % 

Net% 

£100,000+ 

5.13  - 

4.10 

150 

4.40 

E50J900+ 

4.65 

172 

5.00 

4.00 

£254)00+ 

4.41 

352 

4.75 

180 

£10,000+ 

323 

114 

425 

3.40 

£5.000+ 

3.45 

2.76 

3.75 

100 

Meridian  Savings 

Gross% 

Net% 

£100,000+ 

4.41 

152 

£504)00+ 

4.17 

323 

£25,000+ 

193 

3.14 

£10,000+ 

169 

2.95 

WSOO+ 

321 

226 

Upto£2JXX) 

125 

1.00 

Saver  Piss 

Gross  % 

Net% 

£25,000+ 

172 

2 97 

£10,000+ 

323 

258 

£5,000+ 

323 

2.58 

£500+ 

2.74 

2.18 

UptofSOO 

2X0 

1.60 

High  Interest  Cheque  Account 

Gro**"- 

£50,000+ 

3.47 

2.77 

£25,000+ 

2.74 

2J9 

£10,000+ 

m 

1 GO 

£2400+ 

- - 

ISO 

120 

2.72% 
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BHB  told  to  get  its  act  together 


Midland  re 
jslomers  ai 


Chris  Hawkins 

JOINING  the  chorus  of 
complaints  over  the 
way  racing  Is  being 
run,  Rhydian  Morgan- 
Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Breeders* 
Association,  yesterday  ex- 
pressed serious  reservations 
about  the  British  Horseracing 
Board. 

Jones,  speaking  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  TBA, 
almost  sounded  as  if  he 
regretted  the  passing  of  the 
Jockey  Club  when  comment- 
ing; “it  may  have  had  many 
faults  but  it  never  had  it’s 
head  buried  in  the  sands  of 
sectional  interests." 

This  was  a reference  to 
what  he  sees  as  too  many  tails 
trying  to  wag  the  dog  and  his 
message  to  the  BHB  was 
simple:  “Assume  the  mantle 
of  leadership  and  act  now  to 
redirect  ns  to  a prosperous 
racing  and  breeding  industry. 
Leave  the  sectional  interests 
to  the  Industry  Committee.1' 


Daly’s 

happy 

return 


ALAN  DALY,  returning 
to  action  after  a bout  of 
flu,  received  the  perfect 
tonic  at  T.lngfield  yesterday 
when  he  rode  Misty  Cay  to 
victory  in  the  Renown  Claim- 
ing Stakes. 

The  filly’s  two  length  vic- 
tory over  Broadgate  Flyer 
gave  trainer  Simon  Dow  his 
third  win  of  the  year,  but  he 
is  still  four  behind  Patrick 
Haslam  who  has  sent  out 
seven  from  his  Middteham 
yard. 

Haslam  continued  his  In- 
credible run  with  a 74-1 
double  with  Cbateauherault 
and  Pageboy. 

Chateauherault,  a 14-1 
chance,  had  his  better-fancied 
stablemate  Going  For  Broke 
back  In  fifth  place  in  the  Nel- 
son Handicap.  Haslam  was 
completing  a hat-trick  in  this 
race.  Last  year  he  won  with 
China  Castle  and  with  Nigel’s 
Tjiri  the  previous  season. 

Pageboy  returned  from  a 
100  day  lay-off  to  capture  the 
Repulse  Handicap  by  two 
lengths  from  Scissor  Ridge. 

Haslam,  who  watched  the 
racing  at  home,  said:  “1 
haven't  been  to  Lingfield 
since  1 had  a double  there  last 
January.  I like  to  watch  it  on 
the  Racing  Channel  with  a 
cup  of  tea  before  going  out  to 
feed  the  horses. 

"You  can’t  succeed  on  the 
all-weather  unless  you’ve  got 
the  horses  that  are  suited  to 
it,  which  I have  this  year." 

Results 
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How  to  achieve  that  pros- 
perity is  the  crucial  question, 
of  course,  and  one  which  un- 
fortunately Morgan-Jones 
could  not  answer  any  more 
positively  than  any  one  else. 

To  say,  as  he  did,  that  in  the 
short  term  the  khr  must  en- 
sure that  the  Government 
redresses  the  imbalance  be- 
tween tax  revenues  and  levy 
income  is  of  little  help. 

Was  not  this  the  very  object 
of  the  BHB’s  recent  submis- 
sion to ‘the  Treasury  which 
was  turned  down  by  the , 
Chancellor? 


Everyone  knows  that  the 
Government  takes  fives  times 
as  much  from  betting  turn- 
over than  is  returned  to  rac- 
ing but  that  3s  not  the  fault  of 
the  BHB. 

Stating  the  obvious  again 
he  went  an:  "In  the  long  term 
the  BHB  must  move  the  fi- 
nances of  racing  away  from 
their  dependence  on  govern- 
ment and  this  is  where  the 
review  they  have  at  last  an- 
nounced is  so  important." 

The  yearling  sales  of  1996 
showed  an  upturn  but  this 
was  fuelled  by  foreign  buyers 


rather  than  an  Increase  in  do- 
mestic interest  and  Britain’s 
breeders  are  understandably 
worried  about  the  state  of  the 
industry. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the 
exodus  of  potential  stallions 
and  mares  abroad  and  Mor 
gan Jones  drew  attention  to 
this. 

"Huge  prlzemoney  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  other 
countries  mean  they  can  af- 
ford to  pay  more  for  race- 
horses and  breeding  stock," 
he  said. 

“My  fear  is  that  Japan  is 


Ultra  Beet  can  continue  Haslam’s  fine  run 


PATRICK  HASLAM  has 
his  all-weather  string  in 
tremendous  form  and  the 
Middleluun  trainer  should 
be  on  the  marie  at  Wolver- 
hampton this  afternoon 
with  Ultra  Beet  (1-30), 
writes  Cfiris  Hawkins. 

Ultra  Beet  won  a handi- 
cap act  lingfield.  last  week 


(beating  subsequent  win- 
ner Sharp  Imp)  giving 
weight  to  most  of  his  rivals 
and  Is  better  off  In  today’s 
Bailey  Claiming  Stakes. 

For  Instance,  he  had  Cap- 
tain Carat  back  in  third  in 
that  event  and  how  meets 
that  rival  on  4lb  better 
terms." 


Spencer's  Revenge  (3.00) 
looks  the  answer  to  the  Ba- 
sil Selling  Stakes.  He  was 
second  to  Joseph’s  Wine  in 
a 18.  runner  dirimer  at 
SonthweH  recently,  while 
Golden  Hadeer  (3.  so) 
romped  home  by  17  lengths 
at  Southwell  a week  ago 
and  is  hard  to  oppose. 


Wolverhampton  all-weather  Flat  card  with  form 
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Rugby  League 


Debt-ridden  Rovers 
face  Hull  merger 


PaulFStaepatrickori 

the£1  million  debts 
that  threaten  a 
club’s  independence 


THE  thus  of  Hull  Kings- 
ton Rovers  would  no 
more  want  their  dub 
to  merge  with  Hull 
than  the  followers  of  Man- 
chester Gfry  would  want  to 
see  an  amalgamation  with 
Manchester  United.  . 

But  the  subject  is  emphati- 
cally back  on  the  agenda  after 
the  announcement  yesterday 
that  Hull  KR  wish  to  be  put  In 
tv»«a  of  administrators. 

The  application  will  be  heard 
in  the  High  Court  in  Leeds  on 
Monday  and  if  successful  the 
financial  consultants  Coopers 
and  Lybrand  will  take  over 
the  running  of  the  club  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  debts  repor- 
tedly nearing  £1  miUion. 

A merger  with  their  neigh- 
bours Hull,  themselves  fallen 
from  the  heights  of  the  Eight- 
ies. might  be  one  solution  to 
the  crisis  and  even  the  most 
inflexible  Rovers  follower 
might  be  persuaded  of  the 
merits  of  such  a union. 

The  RFL  would  love  to  see  a 
Super  League  club  on 
Humberside,  as  indeed  would 
most  thus  with  the  game’s 
best  interests  at  heart  as  the 
area’s  potential  is  massive. 

"We  have  been  saying  for 
some  time  that  two  teams  in 
that  city  **bfl.ging  foe  same 
dream  is  not  feasible,"  the 
RFL’s  chief  executive  Mau- 
rice Lindsay  said  yesterday. 

“It  [is]  a matter  for  foe 
people  of  HulL  We're  not  say- 
ing that  it  win  lead  to  a 
merger  but  it  may  well  exer- 
cise their  minds.” 

There  was  little  comment 
from  the  clnb  yesterday  but  I 
foe  chairman  Barry  T.fllfry  (foj  | 
say  that  they  had  been  negoti- 
ating for  some  weeks  with  the  ' 
major  creditors.  “We  have 


Homeward  bound  . . - Supreme  Star  (right)  mahaa  bis  mccgasftil  «!h«nwip»Tii  yesterday’s  Wnnd  SrfHwe Handicap  «t  LiagHeM  .photograph:  prank  baron 


only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and 
that  ultimately  our  breeding 
industry  wiD  become  second 
rate." 

This  was  Morgan-Janes’s 
final  AGM  in  charge  and  he 
now  retires  to  be  replaced  as 
chairman  by  Nigel  Elwes,  a 
Chartered  Accountant  and 
stockbroker  whose  direct  in- 
terest in  racing  centres 
around  his  AylesfLeld  Farm 
Stud. 

Artificial  insemination  is 
not  allowed  in  thoroughbred 
breeding  at  the  moment  but 
Bob  McCreery  revealed  that 
important  international  dis- 
cussions win  be  talcing  place 
in  the  spring. 

Tdantiflcatinn  Of  foals  was  a 
major  stumbling  block  in  foe 
past  but  this  is  no  longer  a 
problem  and  the  way  is  grad- 
ually being  cleared. 

There  has  been  more  sup- 
port for  Khayrawani.  the 
favourite,  in  Saturday's  big 
race  at  Leopardstown,  yhe. 
Ladbroke,  and  Christy 
Roche’s  five-year-old  is  down, 
to  4-1  with  Hill’s. 


tried  to  reach  an  agreement  of 
payments  that  would  fall 
within,  our  budget  parame- 
ters. But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  agreement” 

Many  supporters  will  trace 
the  current  crisis  to  the  day 
in  1989  when  Hull  JSR  played 
their  first  match  at  their  new 
ground.  New  Craven  Park.  A 
capacity  audience  of  8^00 
watched  them  play  Trafford 
Borough  — themselves  now 
out  of  business  — but  some  of 
those  fans  have  possibly 
never  been  back. 

The  stadium  was  supposed 
to  solve  all  the  financial  prob- 
lems, as  the  Old  ground  had 
been  sold  off  for  supermarket 
development  and  out  of  the 
deal  Rovers  gained  a new 
ground  and  a £1  million 
profit  But  New  Craven  Park, 
on  its  windswept,  cheerless 
site  at  Preston  Road,  was 
never  popular. 

There  were  many  examples 
of  poor  planning  — spectators 
In  the  first  rows  of  the  main 
stand  had  a safety  rail  at  eye 
level  — and  it  soon  became 
regarded  as  a soulless  exam- 
ple of  how  not  to  build  a sta- 
dium. Not  surprisingly,  the 
anticipated  prosperity  never 
materialised. 

The  Club  have  also  been 


Rise  and  fall 


• 1980:  Beat  neighbours 
Hull  in  Challenge  Cup  final 
at  Wembley. 

• 1981:  Challenge  Cup 
losing  finalists  to  Wldnes. 
Won  Premiership  Tropby. 

• 1984:  First  Division 
champions.  Premiership 
Trophy  winners. 

• 1985:  First  Division 
champions.  Regal  (then 
John  Player)  Trophy 
winners.  Yorkshire  Cup 
winners. 

• 1968:  Challenge  Cup 
losing  finalists  to 
Castleford. 

• 1989:  Relegation. 


clobbered  for  unpaid  tax.  The 
Inland  Revenue  initiated  a 
general  investigation  into 
rugby  league  dubs  In  the 
1980s  and  Rovers  have  had 
two  demands  totalling 
£250,000. 

When  the  Super  League  re- 
organisation came.  Rovers 
found  themselves  banished  to 
the  Centenary  Second  Div- 
ision among  the  likes  of  Chor- 
ley.  Hlghflald,  Bartow  and 
Bramley.  They  won  it  by  four 
points  but  had  to  wait  for  pro- 
motion until  last  year  when 
they  again  carried  off  the 
Second  Division  title,  this 
time  by  six  points.  But  their 
average  crowd  by  then  was 
less  than  1,700  and  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  about 
£200,000  down  on  the  season. 

This  is  all  a far  cry  from  the 
glorious  1980s,  a decade 
begun  with  them  beating 
Hull,  then  boasting  the 
game's  biggest  following,  in 
the  Challenge  Cup  final  at 
Wembley. 

Meanwhile,  Kelvin  Sker- 
rett,  foe  former  Wigan  and 
Great  Britain  forward,  has 
Joined  Hal  ifax  Blue  Sox.  His 
initial  contract,  however,  is 
only,  until  March  30,  two 
weeks  after  the  Super  League 
season  starts,  because  Sker- 
rett,  who  has  undergone  sur- 
gery to  both  ankles,  wants  to 
prove  his  fitness. 

Wigan  have  appealed  to  the 
employment  ministry  over 
the  2l-year-old  Kiwi  forward 
Stuart  Lester,  whose  transfer 
from  Auckland  Warriors  has 
been  blocked  by  work-permit 
problems.  The  club  fear  he 
may  not  beat  the  Challenge 
Cup  signing  deadline  of  Janu- 
ary 20. 

David  Howes,  the  St  Helens 
chief  executive,  has  resigned 
as  a director  of  the  recently 
formed  Rugby  League  Europe, 
the  promotional  and  market- 
ing arm  of  Super  League, 
citing  pressure  of  dub  duties. 

Steve  Prescott,  Saints’  23- 
year-old  full-back,  has  asked 
for  a transfer. 


Those  were  Rovers' days . . . Steve  Hartley  (left)  and  John  Millington  at  Wembley  in  1980 


Cycling 


Young  Millar  set  to  scale 
peaks  of  his  namesake 


William  Fotheringham  on  the  Briton  who 
today  joins  exalted  company  with  Cofidis 


NO  FEWER  than  half  a 
dozen  professional 
teams  fought  over  the 
signature  of  an  articulate, 
globetrotting  19-year-old 
Briton  named  David  MiUar. 
Among  them  were  Chris 
Boardman's  GAN,  Miguel  In- 
durain's  old  team  Banesto, 
and  Casino,  who  have  hired 
the  Olympic  road  race  cham- 
pion Pascal  Richard. 

The  managers  of  Europe’s 
professional  teams,  a hard- 
nosed  lot  rarely  waste  energy 
or  emotion  when  It  conies  to 
signing  the  young  nrpn  they 
hope  may  one  day  become  the 

next  Indurate,  or  Boardman. 
Which  Is  one  reason  why 
today  Millar  travels  to  north- 
ern France  to  meet  his  new 
team-mates  in  Cofidis,  the 
squad  he  eventually  Chose, 
sponsored  by  a telephone 
credit  firm  and  run  by  the 
Frenchman  CyriDe  Guimard, 
perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished manager  in  the  sport 
Working  with  such  riders  as 
Bernard  Hinault  and  Laurent 
Flgnon,  Guimard  won  seven 
Tours  de  France  between  1976 
and  1984. 

"There  was  so  much  back- 
stabbing  between  the  teams,  it 
was  hard  to  keep  a clear 
head,"  Millar  says.  "Guimard 
was  the  only  one  who  came  to 
see  me,  he  took  me  out  to 
lunch  and  talked  to  me  about 
everything.  I liked  that  and 
he  seemed  really 
professional” 

Among  Guimard's  past  pro- 
teges was  Greg  LeMond.  the 
American  who  won  two  world 
championships  and  three 
Tours.  And  the  Cofidis  man- 
ager had  probably  heard  the 
opinion  of  Millar’s  manager 
at  the  Velo  Club  de  Safat 
Quentin,  Martial  Gayant,  a 
former  wearer  or  the  Tour’s 
yellow  jersey  and  a mainstay 
of  Guimard's  teams  in  the 


1980s.  It  was  simple:  “MiUar 
Is  the  next  LeMond”. 

Gayant  is  not  alone:  Casi- 
no's manager,  when  asked 
how  he  felt  at  Millar  slipping 
through  his  hands,  shrugged 
and  said:  "He’s  bloody  good.” 

For  a man  with  only  1V4 
years  of  serious  competitive 
cycling  in  his  legs,  Millar  will 
be  in  exalted  company  when 
he  begins  training  next 
Wednesday  on  the  Spanish 
border  at  Perpignan  with 
team-mates  such  as  Tony  Ro- 
mlnger,  three  tm***  a winner 
of  the  Tour  of  Spain  and  possi- 
bly foe  best  stage-race  rider  of 
recent  years  apart  from  Indur- 
ate. and  Maurizio  Fondrlest. 
foe  1988  world  champion. 

Also  in  the  team  is  foe  for- 
mer world  champion  Lance 
Armstrong,  who  baa  spent  the 

past  three  mnnfhq  fighting 
testicular  cancer.  He  is  now 
clear  erf  the  tumours  and  will 
attend  the  team  presentation 


and  training  camp,  aTfhrwigti 
it  is  not  certain  how  much 
racing  he  will  be  doing. 

*Tm  really  excited  about 
meeting  them  alL”  says  Mil- 
lar. "My  French  is  getting  bet- 
ter quickly,  but  m be  able  to 
learn  easily  from  Rominger 
and  Armstrong  and  the  other 
Americans." 

Millar's  early  racing  was  a 
part-time  affair,  reserved  for 
holidays  in  Britain  while  he 
was  at  school  in  Hong  Kong. 
A year  after  giving  the  sport 
"a  serious  go”  in  1995  he  was 
in  France,  where  he  picked 
np  nine  wins  and  more  than 
20  top-three  placlngs  last  sea- 
son. The  race  that  brought  the 
managers  to  bis  door  was  the 
Tour  de  WaHonne  in  Belgium: 
he  was  competing  against 
professionals  who  had  just 
finished  the  Tour  de  France 
but  he  took  second  in  foe 
time- trial,  beaten  only  by 
Frank  Vandenbroucke,  whom 
some  in  Belgium  see  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Eddy 
Merckx. 

A three-year  contract  with 
Guimard  will  give  Millar  fi-ma 
to  work  out  the  apprentice- 
ship that  he  has  skipped  in 
his  rapid  progress.  "My  first 
race  Is  on  February  4,  and  for 
the  first  two  or  three  months 
I’ve  got  to  see  what  Tm  suited 
for.  then  well  select  some 

targets." 

He  is  no  relation  to  the 
recently  retired  Robert  Mil- 
lar, Britain’s  best  ever  Tour 
de  France  finisher,  but  hopes 
his  long-term  ftrture  will  be 

similar.  "I  like  to  think  m be 

a stage-race  rider,  big  stage 
races.  As  an  amateur,  whan 
Tve  been  going  weH  fo  singe 
races  Fva  been  in  a 
Iragne  because  I can  time- 
trial  wdL 


Millar . . . *the  next  LeMond’ 


«»*  ytuteaaionais  Sign  con- 

in big  leaguebefore 
the  age  of  21  or  22.  Guimard 

STISK  fOTeotten 

that  he  hired  LeMond  at  19 

5 ftp  be  Is  hoping  a shxd- 
lar  future  awaits  his  *w ± 
Anglais ”,  vem 
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Soccer 


the  Guardian  Wednesday  January  S 1997 


Michael  Walker  finds  a crisis  brewing  at  Middlesbrough  as  they  prepare  to  meet  Liverpool  in  tonight’s  Coca-Cola  Cup  quarter-fina!  | Spurs  snare 

Robson  picks  up  that  losing  habit 


W3 

ii" 


Bryan  robson’s 
.startling  admission. 

‘Td  forgotten  what 
winning  was  like”, 
came . too  late  for 
those  quotes-of-the-year 
round-ups.  However,  neither 
that  nor  its  quiet  delivery 
should  diminish  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  statement  After 
all,  if  there  is  a shared  percep- 
tion of  the  man  it  is  of  Robson 
the  warrior,  Robson  the 
winner. 

Yet  here  he  was  in  the 
bowels  or  the  Riverside  Sta- 
dium, confessing  his  relief 
after  a 4-2  victory  over  fast- 
falling  Everton.  Although,  as 

his  expensively  assembled 
team  had  just  won  a league 
game  at  the  13th  time  of  ask- 
ing — a 3'/i-month-long  run 
that  had  seen  Middlesbrough 
plummet  from  sixth  to  near 
bottom  in  the  Premiership  — 
the  manager’s  relief  was 
understandable. 

As  he  reflected  on  1996  he 
must  have  felt  that  rather 
than  it  being  the  year  that 
Middlesbrough  consolidated 
their  re-emergence  with  a reg- 
ular place  in  the  top  six,  it 
will  instead  be  recalled  as 
Robson's  annus  horribllis 
Having  scooped  the  rest  of 
football  by  purchasing  the 
Brazilian  Footballer  of  the 
Year,  Juninho,  Robson  then 
added  farther  exotic  talent  in 
Branco.  Emerson  and  Ravan- 
elli, a European  Cup  winner 
with  Juventus  last  May.  It 
seemed  a side  of  substance 
was  being  built  on  Teesside, 
not  one  that  would  have  rele- 
gation worries  by  Christmas. 

But  the  latter  Is  the  case,  as 
the  statistics  make  painfully 
dear.  Between  Boxing  Day 
1995  and  Boxing  Day  1996 
Middlesbrough  played  38 
league  games,  winning  only 
six  of  them.  A further  10  were 
drawn,  but  22  were  lost. 

Taken  as  a 38-game  Premier- 
ship campaign.  Middles- 
brough would  have  finished  a 
point  below  last  season's  bot- 
tom club,  Bolton. 

With  half  of  this  season 
gone,  only  four  games  have 
been  won,  the  same  number 
as  Brighton.  By  any  criterion 
this  is  a poor  record,  but 
when  set  against  an  outlay  of 
£25  million  it  is  astonishing. 

Few  managers  could  sur- 
vive it—  Coventry,  Leeds  and 
Blackburn,  currently  all  with 
more  points  than  Boro,  have 
replaced  their  No.  is  — yet 
Robson's  position,  according 
to  his  chairman  Steve  Gibson, 
is  strong  and  wDl  remain  so 
until  his  contract  expires  in 
1996. 

Even  a well  publicised 
drink  with  a Manchester  drag 
queen  has  not  affected  his  se- 
curity because  ultimately,  in 
Gibson's  words:  “Bryan  Rob-  Misery  line . . . Ravanelli  am 
son  has  been  the  catalyst  for 

all  of  this.”  For  the  first  time  term,  win  or  lose,  but  we  are 


Miseryline. . . Ravanelli  and  Emerson,  flanking  their  manager  Robson,  expected  to  win  trophies  at  Boro,  not  battle  relegation  fwtc«raphs:TOmjb«ws 


in  his  career  serious  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  about 
Robson’s  competence,  but  not 
by  his  chairman. 


Southampton  at  the  weekend,  vanelli  have  gone  to  the 
As  Gibson  said.  Boro  fans  North-east  of  England  to  win 


taking  a long-term  view.”  As  Gibson  said.  Boro  fans  North-east  of  England  to  wir 

Gibson  concedes  that  it  is  a are  not  at  the  stage  “where  silverware,  not  to  be  relnc 
vista  which  now  Incorporates  expectation  has  replaced  ex-  tant  participants  in  a relega 
relegation.  “It  would  be  a citement”,  and  whereas  tion  dogfight 


vanelli  have  gone  to  the  assurances  and  are  ambitious  Neil  Cox  too  now  wants  to 
North-east  of  England  to  win  we  will  stay.  But  we  have  not  leave.  A win  tonight  over  a 
silverware,  not  to  be  reluc-  come  here  Just  to  play  in  the  Liverpool  team  who  beat  Mld- 


cozne  here  just  to  play  in  the  Liverpool  team  who  beat  Mid- 
Premier  League.  We  came  dlesbrough  5-1  only  three 
here  to  win  something.”  weeks  ago  might  not  alter 


citement”,  and  whereas  tion  dogfight  here  to  win  something.”  weeks  ago  might  not  alter 

tonight’s  game  win  not  make  “Naturally,”  as  the  open-  Junto  ho  is  worried  about  Cox's  situation  but  it  would 

or  break  Boro’s  season,  the  ing-day  programme  put  it  his  international  place,  a con-  do  much  to  restore  calm  by 

Southampton  result  might  “Ravanelli  is  here  partly  for  cem  Ravanelli  shares,  and  the  Riverside  and  put  the 

Enthusiasm  could  take  a the  money"  — as  are  the  Bra-  the  Italian  also  has'  fears  team  in  good  shape  to  face 

buffeting  and  not  just  that  of  Titian  duo  and  doubtless  any  about  his  distinctive  head  Southampton. 


Juninho  is  worried  about  Cox’s  situation  but  it  would 
his  international  place,  a con-  do  much  to  restore  calm  by 


“We've  had  to  learn  very  major  setback,  but  we  are  not  tonight’s  game  win  not  make  “Naturally,”  as  the  open-  Juninho  is  worried  about  Cox’s  situation  but  it  would 
quickly,"  Gibson  said  yester-  talking  about  that  Our  fans  or  break  Boro’s  season,  the  lng-day  programme  put  it  his  international  place,  a con-  do  much  to  restore  calm  by 

day.  “It’s  been  new  to  Bryan,  are  quite  knowledgeable  and  Southampton  result  might  “Ravanelli  is  here  partly  for  cem  Ravanelli  shares,  and  the  Riverside  and  put  the 

new  to  me  and  new  to  the  they've  not  had  the  excite-  Enthusiasm  could  take  a the  money”  — as  are  the  Bra-  the  Italian  also  has'  fears  team  in  good  shape  to  face 

town.  We  have  had  disappoint-  ment  in  the  past;  we've  not  buffeting  and  not  just  that  of  Titian  duo  and  doubtless  any  about  his  distinctive  head  Southampton, 

ments.  but  with  results  rather  won  anything.  What  they  the  supporters;  for  the  three  of  the  numerous  other  foreign  being  absent  from  the  televi-  Yet,  even  if  Boro  lose,  the 

than  performances,  and  a bad  want  to  see  is  ambition,  and  players  who  have  dominated  players  said  to  be  Boro-  sion  screens  of  Europe.  They  boss  will  still  be  boss  because, 

six  months  happens  to  every-  since  Bryan  joined  they  have  Middlesbrough’s  year,  vie-  bound.  But  all  three  are  also  both  know  that  winning  the  fortunately  for  Bryan  Robson, 

one.  Football  is  very  short- 


buffeting  and  not  just  that  of  Tilian  duo  and  doubtless  any  about  his  distinctive  head  Southampton. 

the  supporters;  for  the  three  of  the  numerous  other  foreign  being  absent  from  the  televi-  Yet,  even  if  Boro  lose,  the 

players  who  have  dominated  players  said  to  be  Boro-  sion  screens  of  Europe.  They  boss  will  still  be  boss  because. 


Martin  Thorpe 

IN  AN  attempt  to  avoid  ever 
being  caught  at  sixes  and 
sevens  again.  Tottenham 
went  one  over  the  nine  yester- 
day when  they  signed  the 
Swiss  totempH""**!  defender 
Ramon  Vega  for  £3.7  million. 

The  move  takes  Gerry 
Francis's  spending  in  just 
over  a to-  more  than 

£9  million  as  he  and  the  Spurs 
rhm'rman  Afan  Sugar  attempt 
to  improve  the  team’s  poor 
form  and  damaged  credibil- 
ity, after  heavy  defeats  by 

Bolton  and  Newcastle  and  last 
weekend’s  injury-hit  FA  Cup 
exit  to  Manchester  United. 

"This  «fgning  shows  we’ve 
got  ambition,”  said  (he  man- 
ager, responding  to  long- 
standing supporters'  criti- 
cism that  Sugar  is  more 
concerned  with  a tidy  balance 
sheet  than  a successful  team. 

'Vega,  signed  on  a 414-year. 
£15,00Q-a-week  deal  from 
Cagliari,  joins  two  other  big- 
money  arrivals,  the  £2.6  mil- 
lion defender  John  Scales  and 
the  £2^  million  Norwegian 
striker  Steffen  Iversen.  More 
signings  are  expected,  with 
Liverpool's  Jamie  Redknapp 
and  the  Bulgarian  defender 
Radostin  Kishishev  top  of  the 
wanted  list 

Francis  is  likely  to  play  the 
25-year-old  Vega  alongside 
Snalaa  anti  S61  Campbell  in  a 
back  three,  hoping  to  tighten 
tiie  defence  enough  to  rescue 
the  season  by  securing  a Uefa 
Cup  place. 

“Vega  could  be  our  Tony 
Adams,”  said  Francis,  who 
has  been  phasing  the  Swiss 
dafeniter  sinpp  his  Impressive 
display  against  England  in 
Euro  96.  At  first  Cagliari 
refused  to  sell  until  tills  sum- 
mer, but  given  their  disap- 


pointing season  they  changed 

their  mind. 

“Ramon  is  a good  organiser 
and  talker  and  has  great  abil- 
ity in  the  air,"  said  Francis. 
“It  would  have  been  nice  to 
have  had  him  at  the  start  of 
the  season  but  tf  you  really 
want  players  you  have  to 
keep  at  it  It  shows  we  want  to 
challenge  the  top  teams  for 

honours.”  _ . 

Vega,  capped  19  times  bj 
his  country,  was  bom  In  Swit- 
zerland of  Spanish  parents. 
Freuds  obviously  did  a good 
Job  selling  Spurs  to  the 
player,  who  admitted  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  ignore 
Leeds's  Interest  by  what  the 
'Prttonhfltn  manager  told  him. 

Goodness  knows  what  that 
was.  for  Vega  then  added:  “I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  joining 
one  of  the  best  teams  in 
Europe.” 

He  went  on:  "1  had  a very 
good  six  months  in  Italy  but 
it's  a real  pleasure  for  me  to 
play  for  Spurs-  It's  the  biggest 
club  I've  ever  played  for  and 
the  Premiership  Is  one  of  the 
best  leagues  in  the  world.” 


teWJv:' 


mf  ■ 


Vega . . . ‘good  talker1 


‘Betrayed’  Hill 
leaves  for  City 

ammHERE  was  farther  far-  [ an  eg m to  vote  on  them  wouli 
■ moll  at  Nottingham  For-  take  21  days  to  convene. 

| est  yesterday  when  one  I HQ1  warned  that  the  dels; 


seen  the  means  to  achieving  tory  tonight  could  be  funds-  intensely  ambitions.  As  Jun-  Coca-Cola  Cup  would  put  his  reputation  as  a winner 


those  ambitions." 

That  barometer  of  emotion, 
the  letters  page  of  the  local 
paper.  Is  similarly  devoid  of 
criticism  of  Robson  — who 
still  commutes  from  his  home 
in  Cheshire  — and  suggests 
large  swaths  of  the  Teesside 
public  agree  with  Gibson. 

Furthermore,  when  they 
present  the  fact  that  only 
6382  turned  up  at  Ayresome 
Park  to  watch  Charlton  the 
month  before  Robson’s 
recruitment  in  May  1994, 
their  logic  is  persuasive. 

But  where  to  now  for  Boro? 


mental  to  their  future  with 
the  club. 


inhn  said  in  the  middfe  of  them  hack  in  the  picture. 
Boro’s  inglorious  spell:  “As  Emerson  has  been  the 


goes  before  him,  even  if  the 
man  himself  forgot  the  mean- 


Emerson,  Juninho  and  Ra- 1 long  as  the  club  keep  to  their  J source  of  most  turmoil  bat  | log  of  the  word. 


JHMHERE  was  farther  tar- 

■ moll  at  Nottingham  For- 

I est  yesterday  when  one 
of  their  longest-serving  em- 
ployees quit  because  he  felt 
“betrayed”  by  a club  who 
were  “going  downhill  very 
fas?’,  writes  Martin  Thorps. 

The  general  manager  Alan 
Bill,  at  Forest  for  25  years, 
has  decided  to  take  up  thp 
post  of  No.  2 to  his  farmer 
manager  Frank  Clark  at  Man- 
chester City  after  failing  to  se- 
cure assurances  about  his 
fiiture  at  the  City  Ground. 

HUTs  departure  came  wily 
12  hours  after  the  Forest 
shareholders  turned  down  a 
takeover  bid  from  the  million- 
aire Sandy  Anderson;  the  rel- 
egation-threatened club  win 
now  have  to  wait  another 
month  for  the  money  to  buy 
urgently  needed  players  and 
meet  a bank  demand  that  £2 
million  be  knocked  off  For- 
est’s estimated  £10  million 
overdraft  by  February. 

Although  two  new  consor- 
tiums plan  to  make  takeover 
■offers  by  the  weekend  — one 
led  by  the  multi-millionaire 
Nigel  Wray,  the  other  by  the 
video  tycoon  Grant  Bovey  — 


an  egm  to  vote  on  them  would 
take  21  days  to  convene. 

HOI  warned  that  the  delay 
might  lead  to  disaster  for  Stu- 
art Pearce’s  embattled  team. 
‘The  club  is  going  downhill 
very  quickly,"  he  said,  “and 
unless  they  do  something 
about  it  I can  see  relegation 
and  other  things  happening.” 

Hill  added  that  leaving  For- 
est was  a sad  day.  "I've  been 
here  25  years  and  I love  the 
dub  but  I’ve  spoken  to  the 
chairman  about  my  future 
and  he  says  his  hands  are  tied 
about  contracts.  I’ve  spoken 
to  Stuart  and  he  cant  give  me 
any  assurances.  I'm  53  now,  1 
need  security.  I’ve  a mortgage 
to  pay  and  because  of  the  un- 
certainty I can’t  wait  any 
longer.  So  Fll  be  accepting  the 
Manchester  City  position." 

Hill,  who  joins  City  on  a 
356-year  contract,  said  of  the 
Forest  board:  “I  feel  betrayed, 
and  I hope  it  doesn't  happen 
to  any  other  of  the  staff.  They 
are  very,  very  loyal  and  work 
hard.  I say  to  the  directors 
and  shareholders,  make  sure 
you  look  after  everybody  and 
make  sure  you  don’t  ruin  this 
great  football  club.” 


Jones  makes  cup  comeback  for  Liverpool  after  eight  months  Holdsworth  takes  time  out 


Ian  Ross 


in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  quar-  out  of  the  game,”  he  said.  Barnes,  Neil  Ruddock  and 
tor-final  at  the  Riverside  “I  hope  my  problems  are  Jamie  Redknapp  will  be  ab- 
Stadium.  now  behind  me.  I have  had  sent  from  Liverpool’s  start- 


stadium.  now  behind  me.  I have  had 

ONLY  two  months  after  Jones  has  been  sidelined  some  bad  luck  with  injuries  ing  line-up  because  Of  IB- 
being  told  his  career  since  last  May’s  FA'  Cup  but  I am  still  only  25  years  ness  or  injury  and  Robbie 
was  in  jeopardy,  Rob  Jones  final  defeat  by  Manchester  old  and  I do  believe  there  is  Fowler  is  given  only  a 
will  tonight  return  to  Ltv-  United  because  of  a serious  still  a lot  to  come  from  me.”  50-50  chance  of  recovering 
erpool’s  senior  side.  back  injury.  Jones  is  recalled  several  from  an  ankle  Injury. 

Although  still  some  way  “Obviously  I am  abso-  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  If  Fowler  is  out  tonight, 
from  frill  match  fitness,  the  lately  delighted  to  be  on  the  through  necessity  rather  Mark  Kennedy  Is  likely  to 


ing  line-up  because  of  1B- 


"It’s  a big  week  for  us  coming  from  full  match  fitness,  the 


Juninho . . . worried  about 
his  international  place 


up,”  said  Robson  after  Satur-  Engis 
day’s  6-0  dismissal  erf  Chester  up  a| 
City  from  the  FA  Cup, 
watched  by  more  than  18400; 
and  it  begins  tonight  when 
Liverpool  come  to  town  for  Dpi 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup  quarter-  ...tT. 
final. 

For  the  last  time,  possibly, 
a place  In  Europe  awaits  the  Soe< 
winners  of  the  competition,  emqu 
but  If  expectancy  is  not  exact- 
ly  running  at  fever  pitch  on 
Teesside  it  is  perhaps 
explained  by  nervous  eyes  Jlirn 
peering  toward  the  visit  of 


erpool’s  senior  side. 
Although  still  some  way 


back  injury. 

“Obviously  I am  abso- 
lutely delighted  to  be  on  the 


England  defender  will  line  way  back,  because  eight  tban  sentiment. 


start  a senior  game  for  the 


up  against  Middlesbrough  | months  Is  a long  time  to  be  | Stan  Colly  more,  John  j first  time  in  18  months. 


Results 


Soccer 

ENGLISH  COCA-COLA  CUP 


rnmmi  (pswfch  a Lafcastar;  Stock- 
port  * Southampton. 


nhrDkiWMM.  raira  (SA)  2-6. 6-0.  8-a;  P Maartras  (Noth)  btD  Mottrwn  (SWTay) 

r Sronriay  v Dag  & Rad.  bt  M Woodionts  (Ana)  6-2.  7-8:  T Hum  RomHSSnflDi 

MW  T»Har  Ph.  (OB]  bt  R Brian  (IQ  6-8l  6-*.  J»t—aa  t>t  N Char 

Amenum  v Nunaa-  Woman  Ural  roan*  J CNprtad  (US)  K as-gft-toinfcall  bt  P 
lot  Vaato—a*  Bad-  C Rubin  (US)  9-3. 4-6.  9-3;  L lUiwwi  21-9.  21-15:  Vtoi  to  ( 
tngrs-  (US)  bt  A Suglyanw  (Japan)  9-i.  6-0:  R 21-18:  iboMpaeo  bt 

LRAOUto  nrat  Me  MlQltan  (Aoa)  bt-B  SefiuMz-McCarttry  21-19,  21-14:  TboB*M 
nu  Maweoatla  Tn  v INato)  9-4.  9-T.  9-4:  M-J  H»i  anifo  (US)  (Lancs)  23-21.  21-11: 
rd  C w St  HRens  Tn;  HA  Coatzar  (SA1  6-1. 3-0.  6-Z  A Rraalar  (Eng)  21-12,  11-21.  21- 

=5TTfflareSL»«  Ice  Hockey 


wort*  Utd  v PagsH  Rngrs. 

■Mr  COUNT**  I3MKIB  HM  Dta- 
talau  PuipoMth  Maweoatla  Tn  v 
NanMcft  T«  Salford  C w St  HRant  Tn; 
VOuxbaU  QM  v TraOord. 


Colna7n.  too  I 


bt  D Mottrwn  iSwreyi  21-13, 10-21.  Zt-TS; 
Wmhw  bt  S Show  fDortjya)  21-17.  21-13; 
Jab— aa  bt  N Chari  as  (Mate)  21-13. 
2B-eft-toankaB  bt  P Wood  (NoUnghan) 
2i-e.  21-15:  Biniwi  bt  e Roota  (WKg)  zi-a.  < 
21-18:  Hawaiian  bt  N McKoy  (UDddx) 
21-19,  21-14;  Tbompww  bt  N Eciwalay  ' 
(Lanes)  23-21,  21-11:  Smith  bt  J Sugrua  ! 
(Eng)  21-12,  11-21.  21-18. 


Dean  holdsworth  has 
been  given  indefinite 
leave  by  Wimbledon  to  sort 
out  iris  private  life  and  will 
miss  tonight’s  Coca-Cola  Cup 
quarterfinal  at  Bolton. 

The  £5  million-rated  striker 
has  beat  the  subject  of  tabloid 
allegations  by  two  teenage 
girls,  and  his  manager  Joe  Kin- 
near  said  yesterday:  “Dean’s 
family  is  more  important  than 


Mops.  Third  ntwtaaa  1 1|l  umli  Rosa 

Gounw  a invarnam  C Thistle. 
am  VAUXHAU.  rowuicii  Hama* 


OM  VAUXHAU.  rowmtea.  Hamax 
V MaeUMMM  (7.45);  Teltord  V StoJybrUfea 
(7.45). 

inOBOND  UAOUA  lYaaMratfa  Cq* 
nraferouorf  raplayi  Parsley  Cette  v 


Maas  Panrftfi  * Blackpool  Rara:  Rosserv- 
<We  Utd  « Boob* 


Patoton  Rvrs  v Bishop  Sutton:  TTvarton  * | Sanchaz  Vlcario  8-3.  5-3;  I 


Torrington. 

Ti  l,, .1,,,  . i|.  | |||„,  PONTIUS  LHAOUBa  first  DMatoni 

eeumein  sacooa  Pimpiw»*cowntiy  v MMdmmougti. 

Second  round  nosh  laaoub  coca-cola  nxxm 

SSI?"1*  '^SZSi 

Rugby  Uidon 

Ion  T UlBpi;  Peterborough  vWalaaU;  Ptym-  TOWN  MATOfc  Pontypridd  13.  US  15. 

Outti  v Brtgmav  QoK 

Northwm  Section  apouo  t iin  1 1 utnr  tourkuk 

Second  round  (VaJdarraraat  LwAa  soars*  (OBJ 

_ , . , . - untags  naiad);  99  B Wabwar.  7*  B 1 

nmramae  BllCkpoolv  UnaUnt  Bwy  V nmg{0aci).7«JHgglnRNVgnH0t«e 

ManallaU:  Carllaia  v _HuB:  Bwwbwy  v 79 A TUt NBriosa. TO B aHnS 


atta)  bt  8 PWcoaotd  (Ff)  9-8. 8-1;  M Magla 
(Swlai  bt  S Appatmana  (Bet)  9^3. 3-6, 6-1. 

TAMUUAN  WOMEN’S  INTERN*- 
TfONAL  (Hobart):  Sooond  row*  EUk- 


NHLi  NY  Rangor*  Z Colorado  2 
taws  3,  Tampa  Bay  4;  Montreal  5, 
4:  Anaheim  1,  Vancouver  3. 

Motor  Sport 

DAKAR  RALLY:  Powtfi  atopa 


Ooagti  Th  v Portadown. 

Rugby  Union 


APOLLO  rWUBWU  TOURiUHT 

(VaManaraak  I a aoaraa  (QB/lra 

untaga  naiad);  e»  B Wabatar.  T*  B Thv 
alng  (Dan).  7«  J Hggtrw;  N Von  Hoowg— 
(Bat).  75  a ■ 


TNMtAL  (Hobart):  Bsoowd  wAIUfc-  DAKAR  RALLYi  Pooth  atapa  (Kara  to 
hu.toaaa  (Rua)  bt  P HyBoulala  (Can)  6-2.  Tlmbuktoo;  BSSkm):  Cara  1.  B Baby  (Ft) 
9-0;  L Oaakoaa  (Cz)  be  F Labst  (Arg)  9-8,  • MttsubtaM  6hr  23nUn;  Z J-P  Fontoney  (Fr) 
7-9,  9-1;  A-O  Stoat  (Frj  tx  8 Hack  (Car)  MBaoUahl  at  2mln  SBmq  a,  K SMnoauka 
9-1,  6-2:  M fedo  (JflBan)  bt  R'Dragorrir  (Japan)  MRsubMM  5J4;  *.  J-L  ScNaaeer 


(pom)  9-1.  9-e  ■ War  dal  Wuuia  (US) 
bt  ft  Qranda  (TO  4-g,  7-3,  7-9;  ■ «n*t- 
braaka  (PoO  bt  N Rflmuta  (Japan)  1-8, 
7-3,  9-4;  * DvatM-Mradrara  (Aua)  bt  N 
Miyagt  (Japan)  8-3,  9-0;  O rat  Raeat 
(Bet)  bt  8 OoVnia  (Bstf  6-3,  9-0. 

Basketball 


(FT)  Bugsy  15JK;  S.  H MaawAa  (Japan) 
MtoubW?)  34JB.  OvanBt  1,  3«by  3Jhr 
iSmht  5]  see;  2,  SMnonika  at  Imln  ED  sac; 
3,  Fontanay  287:  4,  SeMasser  74.1B;  5, 
Uasuoka  6 TJX),  ■atatagd—  1.  S Potar- 
hanaal  (Fr)  Yamaha  Shr  28m  In  fiGsec;  2.  J 
Aicarona  (Spj  ktm  at  23mm  CHeec;  a.  O 
Qaltarda  (Sp)  cagtva  3020;  4.  0 von 


Arsenal  06  Ipswich  Town  19  Sheffield  Urrttad  i! 

Aston  Vita  11  Leeds  United  03  Sheffield  Wed.  u 

Bsm.  City  34  Leicester  City  35  Southhampton  at 

Blackburn  21  Uverpool  04  Stoke  City  3C 

Bolton  30  Man.  City  02  Sunderland  33 

Brentford  24  Man.  United  01  Tottenham  Hot  07 

Burnley  31  Middlesbrough  23  west  Ham  is 

Chelsea  OS  MiDwsfl  29  Wimbledon  2C 

Coventry  City  17  Newcastle  Utd  IS  Waives  37 

Derby  County  28  Norwich  City  18  Celtic  os 

Everton  05  Nottxn.  Forest  13  Rangers  1C 

HuM.  Town  32  OPR  25 

Otus  cost  50f  ret  «■«  Mcw-Fra,  aut-dru  nw  45f  rot  * mj.  once  na 
B«vua  Br  ms.  15  huk  laj*.  mms  isl  Sul  norm:  0171  7)3  4473 

7?>Guardian  C INTERACTIVE 


ManaKaM;  Cadlda  v » (B«f).  79  A TaJt  H BHgp*.  7«  B Qanae»>«r.  - - V . .....  : — Oteewta  (Au)  KTM  3S2B:  5.  Q Malattl  py 

Wlgatt;  Scudhorpe  > TtotttOtertty:  ww-  77  K Vatnota  (Fin);  A Walk  C WWta.  r»  J Satonto  77.  KtorasaW  4W7.  Oaan»  1.  Peterhanaal 

nam  v Cmc  York  v PrattoA.  BtckWUW  D Musoratt  ^ 20hr  27ndn  Hue  2.  Arcamna  at  inr 


BtcWrton;  D MuscralL 

Tennis 


NATK>NWV>e  leaquc  Tennis 

Third  Division  mewzeaia 

POSTPOWPt  Chaotor  * RtxMala.  rmmOt  A 

fop)  6-4, 6-6, 

TEMMEHTS  SCOTTISH  CM*  Coata  (Sp)  9- 

Socond  round  ..  KuCni 

Ayr  10)0  CW*  (1)  * (SA)btDCtfd 

2.168  Annand  45  (US]  W B St 

OTtoUSi  Md  (Nor)  t 

POST  PON  MN  CowdaribBtoh  v Dumbar-  MCW00A 

ton:  Fortar  * ABoa;  StoNtouaamuir  v ^4.  9-i.J-m 
ItanilRoii  (Nadi)  8-2.  7- 

(Aua)  3-9,  7-t 

Scottish  league 
PMDMdoe 

■>KIW«{U1  Ptoifc*(1)3 


NBA,  Chicago  m Utah  Bfc  Porttand  BL 
LA  Lakara  94c  C Stata  101.  Chartctto  108. 


MEW  ZEALAND  OPBI  (Auddand);  (W  I Cricket 

TOUR  MATCH,  Ttmuoaife*.  We*t  I 
iTfl  1 W K 275-7  K ChaodarpNil  l23,SCaaBba: 

rggS  in-ni  ir  ir^  .ra  min-W»n  couney  » z»  (M  Aabi 

S gSSkT^^*p3Sar 

f "«■  l»-  Waatai  Akratn  3-13.  SI 

“ffiSLlfiSWSLEioS  — -<»»—■ 


Ian  Country  n 288  nu 
50QO).  Waa  maac  non  by  88  n 


!Dhr  ZTirdn  Hue,  2,  Arcaiono  a Ur 
Mmki  2344c;  X Gallardo  1S72K  4.  J 
Lawta  (U81  KTM  £0139;  5.  8 Jbnmb* 
(Noth)  KTM  MED7. 


a Wen  indie* 
CasmbaUGG). 
(M  Robinaon 
S runs. 

PBMStBi  MS 


Fixtures 


(Motammad  Washn  64;  Blctwl  3-171.  Aua- 
tralla  150  (Waalm  Airatn  3-13,  ShaMd 


7-5.  9-*:  J-M  QanUi  (US)  bt  S SchaDwo 
(Nodi)  6-2. 7-6;  J Novak  (OtJ  btS  Draper 
(Aua)  3-9,  7-9.  7-9:  4 Tarawa  (US)  to  S 
Oowt«»  (NZ)  4-9.  9-4  6-1. 


Chriado  1 
923 


h*r*fc*(1)3 
Lyons  2 
Moca  91. 88 


rorato  ■ toatoc  (Zlm>  to  8 Baigdan  (Arm) 
9-2.  6-1;  P Rafltar  (Aua)  M R Aombcrg 


Darts 

HIASCV  WORLD  CHAMPKHtSHTP 

(FNfnloy  Brti);  Haora  inn  if  R Oalir 
(US) « J part  (Can)  S-1;  ■ Jaraa  (Wataa) 
to  A Ford  ham  (£ng)  3-1. 


(Aua)  2-d,  0-3.  7-a.  J Sara 
Araa  (Mar)  3-9.  6-4.  6-3; 


Third  Otwidon 
POSTROHCDI  Eaa  8*Hng  v Arbroath. 

«niWMCHAUIIWW9  0ta 
8rafa  Roatoara*  WdUng  « FanAorougfL 


fSws)  to  J Stamarlnk  (Ntoh)  5-*,  2-6, 6-1; 
a Stafford  (SA)  to  N Gesntn  (SA)  9-*. 


Tabfe  Tennis 

V UElirra  >lfM. 


$-1;  s Nn  y 11 1 w (f 
7-8,  6-3;  A Vatoau 
7-e.6-3;TWaaM 
(Swttt)  8-1.  9-4:  C 


*«LiSBtRtortto«lri  (TOrtoWre),  D Blaka'  (Surray).  E Smltn 
(NonhumberlaiKl),  M Rogers  (Aua),  J 
■iwtoWfe?  D-yrfrai  B Johnaqa  (B*n>shha). 


toau:  Pns- 

(K*°t).  G Chapman  (Surray),  P Marshall 


(730  unless  staled) 

Soccer 

BKtmi  COCA-COLA  CUP.  Ourtar 
Mto  Botttoi  • wtaibtadon  (7^5t  Mid- 
dtasbfougfi  v Uwerpool  (7 AS). 

AUTO  WWaCBBB  toflBLDl  Boutb- 
•*  to"*  Rnt  retod:  Swanan  r 
Wycombe. 

rMW!LI!!ll*  •COTTISh  CWi  SseoNd 
numb  BraeMn  v LMngtoon, 

MUL*  BCqmsH  UMUB  Pratoar 
OJjeojHCaBe  v nimamoek  pASf. 

<jjniiu*«M«»..uTt|rM|)|)|)|  TTnr 

Bag  v Grmnock  Morton;  FaUdrfc  v St  Mir- 
ror*. PiMfmiiiaiL  Clyosbanft  v St  John- 


5*1  TMrd  ruiaiU  raptajai  Brigg  Tn  v 
BUdworth  Wat;  Harrogate  RA  w Pontefract 
Cot  Vtaat  DMrin  Cupr  Saaond  roradi 
fotesnu  Utd  v Borrowash  Vte. 
vpwrms  LEAGUE:  Praetor  DMaion, 
Man  Ukf  vStiofl  Wad  ««  DMatam 

^rddartotald  v Blackpool  (7.0);  Note 
Corny  V Aston  VUa  (ruT.  Pwt  Vala  v Sun- 
dottand  (7J)-  Ptaataawadi  Wat  Bran  a 
Wtovortampton.  Bacara  IMalsIuui  Mans- 

•tod  v Bradtord  C (741).  — — mi 

Barnslsy  v Man  C;  Hid)  w Grimsby.  TIM 
Phrtatou  Lincoln  ¥ Bury  (7J)J;  Scar- 
» R0CT*data  (TJ);  wataall  v Wigan 
Potopainii  Donaoator  ¥ Chester 
^MMtiorpa  v ChastsfflekL  cup,  Qmui 
Orar  Paata  on  arts  BtBrdey  v Oldham. 
AVON inUURANCE  COMBINATION: 
mu  PMdui  Chartton  a Bristol  Ram 
giftftxtOTotonv  Arsenal  (7J):  Swindon 
v tpsuitor  (2J).  Paata  an  a ih  Oxtord  uu  v 

Crystal  Ptoaca:  wait  Han,  a wattord;  wirn- 

Uedon  « Bournemouth. 

»m«H  am,  p<m»Wi  raid  nylap 
Camay  a CSomaribn  Tn. 

Rugby  Union 

-Jon-mAnreMATCHtcraerarai 

UPrrooMtoSNanaee 

Basketball 

gjjju^cww.,, 

Hockey 

■mnWATIOMAL  MDOOH  TOURNA- 

**"•  W-  ttindaa):  AusraUa.  Notih 
America.  Scoeand.  South  W 

ice  Hockey 

EAQUn  Ayr  a Batongatoka, 


footban.  I have  told  him  to  take 
all  the  time  he  needs.” 

Reading’s  Australian  de- 
fender Andy  Bernal  has  been 
banned  by  the  FA  for  five 
matches  after  his  third  dis- 
missal of  the  season  against 
West  Brom  on  Boxing  Day . 

David  Rocastle,  who  has  lan- 
guished in  Chelsea’s  reserves 
for  two  years,  has  joined  Nor- 
wich City  on  a month’s  loan. 


Sport  in  brief 

Baseball 

The  ball  that  Cal  Ripken 
struck  for  a home  run  on 
September  5 1995  is  up  for  sale 
— at  gl  million  (£600,000).  The 
Baltimore  Orioles  all-star  had 
that  night  equalled  Lou  Geh- 
rig’s mark  for  2,130  consecu- 
tive games. 

The  man  who  caught  the 
tali  later  sold  it  for  $42,000  to 
an  anonymous  businessman 
who  is  now  trying  to  sell  it  to 
the  Wal-Mart  supermarket 
chain,  which  is  displaying  the 
ball  in  a shop  window. 

Sport  and  TV 

Manchester  United’s  third- 
round  FA  Cup  tie  against  Tot- 
tenham last  Sunday  attracted 
a peak  audience  of  just  under 
12  million  for  BBC  l.  The  fig- 
ure is  a considerable  increase 
on  last  year,  when  the  Chel- 
sea v Newcastle  match  at- 
tracted 8.5  million. 

Rowing 

'rk*  four-time  Olympic  cold 
metallist  Steve  Redgrave  had 
farther  cause  for  celebration 
last  night  after  his  rowing 
dub,  Leander,  were  awarded 
£1.5  million  by  the  Lottery 
Sports  Fund.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  help  replace  their 
dilapidated  clubhouse  at  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. 
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Rugby  Union 


against  IIS 


Davkl  Ptumnwr 


SCOTT  GIBBS  will  lead 
Wales  against  the 
United  States  in  Car- 
diff on  Saturday  after 
Jonathan  Humphreys  yester- 
day dropped  his  appeal 
against  the  seven-day  suspen- 
sion he  was  given  on  Sunday 
for  receiving  two  yellow  cards 
in  the  Heineken  Cup  semi- 
final against  Brlve,  writes 
Daaid  Plummer. 

Humphreys  initially  pro- 
tested that  he  had  not  de- 
served the  first  yellow  card, 
but  at  a meeting  with  the 
Wales  management  yesterday 
morning  he  had  his  arm 
twisted. 

“Jonathan  hug  been  sen- 
sible in  dropping  his  appeal,” 
said  Wales's  coach  Kevin 
Bowring.  "He  is  disappointed 
not  to  be  involved  this  week, 
but  had  his  appeal  gone  »bmaH 
we  would  have  been  In  a posi- 
tion of  not  knowing  our  cap- 
tain or  our  hooker  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  That  would 
have  been  far  from  ideal'* 
Humphreys,  Wales's  captain 
since  September  1995,  who 
spoilt  an  unhl<*m  i.qhgri  disci- 
plinary record  when  he  was 
sent  off  in  Brive,  said  be  was 
aware  of  the  need  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. "The  ultimate  concern 
must  he  the  national  side,  and 
they  can  now  prepare  without 
any  interruption. n 

Gibbs  was  a surprise  Choice 
as  captain  and  his  appoint- 
ment smacked  of  a oneoff;  to 
allow  Humphreys  to  return 
against  Scotland  on  Saturday 
week.  Gibbs  captained  Wales 


Tour  match:  Pontypridd  1 3,  US  Eagles  1 5 


Eagles  land  with 
a few  bumps 


David  Plummer 


THE  United  States  won 
the  first  match  of  their 
Welsh  tour  ahead  of  Sat- 
urday’s international,  hut 
they  made  desperately  hard 
work  of  seeing  off  a depleted 
Pontypridd  side,  reduced  to  14 
men  with  53  minutes  to  go  in 
an  ill-tempered  afihir. 

The  United  States  have  had 
a chilly  week  in  Wales;  one 
match  was  cancelled  and  last 
night’s  encounter,  Dice  the 
Neath  fixture  on  Saturday, 
was  switched  to  the  National 
Stadium  to  beat  the  freeze. 

At  least  more  than  Satur- 
day's desultory  crowd  of  350 
turned  up.  but  fewer  than  U500 

huddled  into  the  South  Stand 
to  see  the  players  warm  then- 
selves  up  by-fighting,  and  after 
27  minutes  the  Argentina  A 
prop  Christian  Martin,  mak- 
ing his  Pontypridd  debut  but 
not  living  up  to  his  first  name, 
was  dismissed  for  stamping. 

Martin  theatrically  pro- 
tested his  innocence  and  his 
message  did  not  need  trans- 
lating but  off  he  went,  no 
doubt  muttering  about  the  un- 
Ctirneas  of  the  English  after 
the  RFU  referee  Steve  Piercey 
and  one  of  bis  compatriot 
touch  judges  had  deliberated 
long  and  hard  before  showing 
the  prop  the  way  to  the 
showers. 

Pontypridd  had  begun  by 
taking  the  lead,  when  a bout 
of  serial  wiling  of  the  hall  by 
the  Eagles  led  to  three  quickly 
taken  penalties  and  the  lock 
Paul  Owen  crashed  over. 

The  US  replied  with  a 25- 
yard  penalty  from  Williams 
and  a try  from  the  wing  Chip 
Curtis  after  a penalty  which, 
far  from  being  taken  quickly, 


was  tapped  only  after  a pro- 
longed debate. 

Martin’s  dismissal  hotted 
up  the  night  but  there  was  lit- 
tle quality  on  display.  The 
play  of  the  Eagles  was  orches- 
trated rather,  than,  ifafsplred 
and  Pontypridd  though  more 
proficient  at  recycling  the 
bad  were,  laboured  behind 
the  scrum  and  wasted  a glut 
of  possession. 

Pontypridd  quickly  turned 
their  8-5  interval  deficit  into 
a two-point  lead  when  the 
Wales  A wing  Gareth  Wyatt 
waltzed  round  two  defenders, 
and  the  favourites  to  win  the 
Welsh  championship  raised 
their  game  to  make  light  of 
the  Americans'  one-man 
advantage. 

Piercey  .hardly  dared  let 
play  How  because  so  much 
was  happening  off  the  hall, 
but  it  waa  ominous  for  the 
United  States  in  Saturday's 
game  against  Wales  that  they 
were  struggling  against  a side 
with  one  player  missing  and 
only  five  first-team  regulars. 

Williams  missed  a penalty 
before  Jason  Strange  landed  a 
35-yard  penalty  for  Ponty- 
pridd after  the  visitors  again 
blatantly  killed  the  ball,  but 
the  Eagles  regained  the  lead 
against  the  run  of  play  when 
the  replacement  centre  Rich- 
ard Tardits  intercepted  and 
ran  4D  yards  to  score  under 
the  posts  with  his  first  touch 
of  the  ball.  They  hung  cm  to 
win  — and  be  booed  eff  the 
pitch. 

FouHmMifc  K Morgmn:  Q Wyatt.  J Uwte 
M S Enoch.  J Lte:  J Smg»  M to 
MDfh  N Eynoo.  J Evan*.  C Martin.  G 
Proeaar.  P Owen,  u Lloyd,  n CtfBn*.  U 
EOmrO*. 

United  State*  — atew  C Morrow;  C 


Curtis.  E Bchram.  M VffMaim  (cat*),  B 
WaMmrar.  1 Staten*.  BHowwr*  C Upoan, 


Wgtitowar;  1 Staten*.  B Howard;  C Uppan. 
S Allan.  8 O’ Boyle,  L UnM.  O Vlotf.  R 
Handed.  J Wlffcoraon.  J VMkar. 

US—  S PI  array  (Bib).  - 


Troubled  Llanelli  fear  heads 
will  roll  at  Stradey  meeting 


Llanelli,  a club  in  crisis, 
will  hold  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  at  Stradey 
Park  on  January  29,  preempt- 
ing a call  for  such  a meeting 
from  many  of  their  4,000  dis- 
gruntled members. 

After  the  collapse  of  a 
£3  million  investment  pack- 
age from  a businessman,  Mel 
Davies,  the  chairman  Stuart 
Gallagher  may  Dace  calls  for 
his  resignation,  together  with 
those  of  the  club's  committee 

and  trustees.  m , 

Gallagher,  a former  Wales 
international  in  both  union 
and  league  codes,  said:  “Our 
problems  will  be  exnlainedto 
die  membership  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  times  are  difficult  for 
everyone.  When  we  look  back 
at  the  season  it  will  be  seen  as 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in 
our  history."  • 

Llanelli  need  to  stage  home 
matches  as  a matter  of  prior- 
ity to  bring  in  revenue  and 
have  rearranged  their 
Division  game  against  Cardin 
for  Wednesday  February^ 
Meanwhile  Moseley,  strag- 
gling in  League  Two  of  the 
Courage  Championship, 
have  points  docked  for  field- 
ing an  unregistered  player, ; al- 
though the  Rugby  Foofoau 
Union  insisted  that  no  final 


decision  bad  been  taken.  Mo- 
seley rtffrmH:  mating  an  ad- 
ministrative  errar  to  playing 
the  lock  Andy  Freke  in  their 
defeat  at  Bedford  InNovem-' 
her  while  he  was  stm  regis- 
tered with  Woodrush,  his  first 
dub. 

English  Professional  Rugby 
Union  Clubs  Ltd  (Eprac),  con- 
firmed two  weeks  ago  that  it 
would  not  punish  the  Mid- 
lands side,  but  yesterday 
Mike  Wilson,  the  kfu’s  com- 
petitions chairman,  appeared 
to  Indicate  an  about-turn. 
“Moseley  will  be  dealt  with,’’ 
he  said.  “I  don't  think  the 
gflrpe  would  stand  for  It  If  we 
did  not  deduct  points." 

However,  the  RFU  media 
spokeswoman  Sara  Jones 
said  last  night:  “A  decision 
has  not  yet  been  made.  If  it 
had  been  the  dubs  would 
have  been  informed  first  The 
(jgcisioD  bag  to  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  Epruc  and 
hopefully  that  will  be  in  the 
next  few  days.” 

Andy  Robinson,  who  suc- 
ceeded Brian  Ashton  on  Mon- 
day as  Bath's  head  coach,  win 
continue  to  play  until  at  least 
the  end  eff  the  season  and  will 
turn  out  against  Swansea 
tonight  in  the;  Aaglo-WeJsh 
Clip. 
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Youth  hut  has  been  a back- 
bencher in  senior  rugby;  his , 
disciplinary  record  on  the 
field  may  be  exemplary  but  he  •: 
has.  got  hlrrimlf  Into  a few  i 
scrapes  off  it  ami  habit  of ; 
being  disarmingly  frank  to 
the  media  will  not  do  any- 
thing for  the  Wales  manage- 
ment's sleep. 

“I  know  it  is  only  a tempo- 
rary appointment  but  ft  was 
still  a pleasant  surprise,” 
Gibbs  said.  At  least  as  a cen- 
tre calling  the  shots,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  complain  If  he 
does  not  see  enough  of  .the 
ball. 

“It  will  make  a good  change 
to  have  a three-quarter  in 
charge  of  the  side/’  said 
Bowring-  “Scott  knows  how 
we  are  looking  to  play  the 
game  and  he  will  bring  a dif- 
ferent focus  to  the  job."  . 

Pressed  on  whether  Hum- 
phreys would  return  against 
Scotland. . Bowring  said:  “It 
depends  on  performances.  He 
Is  a major  part  of  our  set-up. 
and  he  still  has  a major  rule 
to  play." 

• Ian  Smith  will  mtes  the 
opening  match  of  Scotland's 
Five  Nations  Championship 
after  breaking  his  thumb 
while  playing  for  Gloucester. 

He  had  hoped  to  recover 
from  the  Injury,  suffered  in  a 
PiUtington  Cup  game  against 
Leeds  last  month,  in  time  for 
the  game  against  Wales.  But 
the  Hanker,  who  has  woo  20 
caps,  had  surgery  to  pin  the 
broken  bone  and  was  told  not 
to  rush  back.  It.  will  be  the 
first  foil  Scotland  interna- 
tional he  has  missed  since  the 
1995  World  Cup  finals. 
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Sitting  it  out . . . Roger  Twose,  the  Warwickshire  emigrant,  has  opted  to  give  domestic  considerations  a higher  priority  during  the  New  Zealand  summer  photograph:  frank  baron 


Twose  no  longer  in  company 


David  Hopps  teams  why  the  man  who  once  spent  half  his  life 
away  from  home  to  win  Test  recognition  has  shouldered  his  bat 


all  the  time  that  this  wasn't  [ bounce  and  too  often  found  | business  with  Robbie  Kerr. 


the  case,"  he  said.  “If  that  was  none  at  all:  scores  of  0.  2,  2 I his  playing  colleague. 


so,  I would  still  be  available  and  2 led  predictably  to  word-  Something  of  an  extrovert. 


have  told  me  that  thin  sum- 

will  he  one  no- 1 that  he  was  holding  court  in  a i agafesf  Pakistan  and  Zimba-  mer  was  a chance  to  get  my 


for  selection  now.  People  play  about  Twose  dealing  he  still  thrives  on  the  extrava- 


only  in  twos. 


gance  of  the  one-day  game. 


He  also  fell  foul  of  the  but  the  Shell  Trophy,  a four- 


tattle  absentee  from  baxJike  bedroom  of  a Christ-  bwe,  a return  to  Asia  far  the  own  back,  to  prove  that  Eng-  severe  coaching  style  of  Glen  day  competition  played  in 


the  New  Zealand  side  church  motor  lodge.  "Having  World  Cup  and  then  a tour  of  land  should  have  picked  me.  Turner,  who  called  for  an  front  of  crowds  numbering 


in  the  forthcoming  played  cricket  for  10  years  vir-  the  West  Indies.  What  is  sur-  at  least  for  an  A tour,  hut  I extra  net  session  after  a several  hundred,  has  bored 


Test  series  against  tuaDy  non-stop,  as  well  as  prising  is  that  Twose’s  ded-  have  never  felt  any  erf  that  heavy  defeat  by  a President's  him  to  distraction. 


England.  Roger  Twose.  who  spending  m much  time  living  sion  coincides  with  a rda-  "Everything  was  going  su-  33  in  Grenada  and  was  unim-  In  his  willingness  to  answer 


abandoned  a thriving  career  half  the  year  In  England  and  tively  light  New  Zealand  perbly  in  England.  I had  a pressed  when  Twose  sug-  one  question,  however,  Twose 
at  Warwickshire  In  fevour  of  half  in  New  Zealand,  I thought  summer  programme,  with  Sri  wonderful  county  in  Warwick-  gested,  after  such  a heavy  deserves  respect  Whom  does 


a fresh  start  with  his  adopted  I understood  about  the  pres-  Lanka  due  to  arrive  in  March  shire  and  the  chance  of  an  ex- 1 programme,  that  he  would  he  want  to  win  the  coming 


country,  has  opted  out  of  in- 1 sores  of  being  away  from  I once  England  have  departed.  I cellent  new  contract  But  New  I benefit  more  from  snorkelling  I series?  It  was  a question  that 


tematianal  cricket. 


home.  But  the  travel  involved  I It  has  at  least  answered  Zealand  was  simply  the  place  and  spear  fishing.  Some  ob-  two  English-qualified  Zlm- 


After  spending  five  years  in  international  cricket  has  those  who  classified  him  as  where  1 wanted  to  settle.' 


gaining  a rrarirlgntial  gnaltflcfl-  [ wnwed  teR,**1  ha  said. 


servers  believe  that  at  this  I babweans,  Trevor  Penney 


the  latest  cricket  mercenary.  Twose  has  had  mixed  fix'- 1 time  a certain  bitchiness  in  and  Kevin  Curran,  singularly 


tion,  winch  entailed  spending  I “I  have  lost  a bit  of  enthusi- 1 someone  conveniently  adopt- 1 tunes  in  his  seven  Tests  for  I the  New  Zealand  dressing  foiled  to  answer  of  late,  which 


more  than  half  the  year  In  I asm  for  the  longer,  game  and  I Inga  new  nationality  for  the  New  Zealand.  He  acquitted  room  began  to  get  him  down,  convinced  many  England 


New  fleRianri,  Twose’s  suspen- 1 am  trying  to  rekindle  it  fay  solejpurpose  of  fiddling  aq  In-  himself  well  enough  in  India,  Turner,  though,  was  sacked  tourists  that  their  presence  in 


«foh  of  fais  Test  career  jafter  playing  less.  I’ve  not^gjvehup  ternational  career.  But  he  has  even  if  be  did  collect  a heavy  and  replaced  fay  the  former  county  cricket  made  a mock- 


only  one  season  is  startling.  the  game  entirely — Tm  cbm-  had  an  enduring  involvement  fine  for  a verbal  run-in  with  New  South  Wales  coach  Steve  ery  of  the  system. 


The  briefest  of  explanations  miffed  to  Wellington  — but  with  New  Zealand;  he  first  the  Indian  batsman  Sanjay 

-r-  “business  - and  personal  who  knows  what  wfll  happen  visited  the  country  at  the  age  Manjrekar,  and  made  two  I of  Twose  was  to.receive  news  I he  said.  “Ifl  was  I would  still 

reasons"  — encouraged  all  in  the  future?  I’m  only  28  and  of  18,  his  father  emigrated  to  half-centuries  in  his  home  that  he  had  turned  down  a be  trying  to  play  for  New  Zea- 


Rixon,  whose  first  experience  “I  am  not  overly  .worried,’ 


manner  of  speculation:  vague  it’s  for  too  early  to  say.” 


farm  north  of- Auckland,  and  debut  against  Pakistan  in  place  in  New  Zealand's  24-  land.  But  I probably  prefer 


suggestions  that,  as  a native  I New  Zealand's  programme  Sbalene  is  an  accountant  in  Christchurch.  An  innings  of  man  squad  and  the  token  New  Zealand  to  win.”  When  it 


Englishman,  he  had  not  I last  season  was  particularly  Wellington. 


settled  easily  into  the  New  arduous.  Nine  weeks  in  India,-  "There  has  been  this  per-  land  cemented  Us  place. 


94  against  Zimbabwe  in  Auck-  retainer,  worth  about  £4.000,  comes  to  national  loyalties. 


that  went  with  it  Instead  Twose  would  plead  guilty  to 


Zealand  side,  that  the  emo-  during  which  he  made  his  in-  ception  that  I went  -to  New  But  he  then  had  a disas-  Twose  is  committing  himself  uncertainty,  perhaps  even  to 


tional  turmoil  of  playing  tematianal  debut,  were,  fol-  Zealand  solely  to  quality  for  trous  Caribbean  tour,  where  to  Wellington  and  to  building  confusion.  But  no  one  can  ac- 

against  England  might  prove  lowed  by  two  borne  series  Test  cricket,  but  I have  said  he  anticipated  pitches  erf  steep  up  an  indoor  cricket  coaching  cuse  him  of  deception. 


too  great,  or  that  he  was  even 
privately  beginning  to  fear 
that  emigration  had  been  the 
■wrong  decision. 

Twose  dismisses  an  those 


Australia  in  danger  of  missing  World  Series  final  after  Pakistan’s  great  escape  in  Hobart 


notions.  As  he  prepared  for 
today's  Shell  Cup  one-day 
semjfinal  between  Wellington 
and  Canterbury  in  Christ- 
church, he  expanded  an  his 
reasonsfor  the  first  time,  in- 
sisting that  his  international 
mtiiwtwni  prompted  sim- 
ply  fay  the  excessive  amount  of 
tfonfl  Test  cricket  had  forced 
: him  to  spend  away  from  home 
and  his  partner  Shalene  as 
they  forge  a life  together. 

It  was  perhaps  appropriate 


USTRAIiIA’s  crisis  of 
1 confidence  took  a turn  I 


for  the  worse  yesterday 
when,  having  been  set  a 
paltry  target  of  149  by  Paki- 
stan, they  still  fell  29  runs 
short  in  their  World  Series 
international  in  Hobart. 

The  defeat  leaves  them  in 
danger  of  foiling  to  qualify 
for  tire  finals,  with  only 
four  points  from  six 
matches  compared  with 
Pakistan  and  West  Indies 


with  six  from  five.  The  out- 
come was  all  the  more 
remarkable  after  Paki- 
stan's top  three  batsmen, 
A amir  Sohail,  Zahoor  Fin  hi 
Hnrt  fiaz  Ahmed,  had  each 
been  dismissed  without 
scoring,  leaving,  them  in 
disarray  at  seven  for  three. 

A spirited  54  by  Moham- 
mad Watim,  however,  en- 
abled them  to  escape  to  vic- 
tory as  their  captain  Warim 
Akram  (three  for  13)  and 


Ms  fellow  paceman  Moham- 
mad Zahid  (two  for  53)  fully 
exploited  an  unpredictable 
pitch  to  rticTw<gq  Australia 
in  41.3  overs. 

In  Toowoomba,  Shivnar- 
ine  Chanderpaul  reinforced 
his  new-found  status  as 
West  Indies'  top  batsman 

by  scoring  his  second  cen- 
tury on  the  current  tour  in 
a 36-run  win  over  an  Aus- 
tralian Country  XL 

The  removal  of  a wisdom 


tooth  had  caused  him  to 
miss  the  two  one-day  World 
Series  games  against  Ans- . 
trails  and  Pakistan  In  Bris- 1 
bane  last  weekend  hut  he  ; 
showed  no  after-effects  by 
making  123  of  West  Indies* 
275  fin*  seven. 

Sherwin  Campbell  con- 
tributed 65  at  exactly  a run 
a ball  and  shared  a stand  of 
119  In  112  balls  with  Chan- 
derpaul. who  later  took  two 
wickets  for  47. 


South  Africa’s  selectors 
yesterday  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  Immediately 
naming  an  unchanged  side 
for  the  third  and  final  Test 
against  India  in  Johannes- 
burg, which  does  not  start 
until  tomorrow  week.  South 
Africa,  who  took  a 2-0  win- 
ning lead  in  the  series  in 
Cape  Town  on  Monday,  nor- 
mally wait  until  the  morn- 
ing of  a Test  before  reveal- 
ing their  line-up. 


Tennis 


Henman  voyage  to  victory  is  not  all  plain  sailing 


TIM  HENMAN  enjoyed  a 
smooth  landing  after  a 
bumpy  flight  yesterday 
as  he  put  jet  lag  and  fatigue 
behind  him  with  a deter- 
mined 6-3,  6-4  victory  over 
Renzo  Furian  in  the  first 
round  of  the  Sydney 
international. 

The  British  No.  1 arrived  in 
Australia  at  630am  having 
taken  three  flights  from  the 
Middle  East,  where  he 
reached  his  first  ATP  Tour 
final  on  Sunday,  losing  in 
three  sets  to  the  former  world 
No.  1 Jim  Cornier  in  Qatar. 
After  that  match  he  flew  to 
Abu  Dhabi  and  then  cm  to 


Bangkok  where  he  checked 
into  a hotel  for  four  hours  and 
had  a work-out  with  his  coach 
David  Felgate  before  board- 
ing a plane  to  Sydney. 

After  a couple  of  hours' 
sleep  there  he  went  for  a 
warm-up  hut  was  frustrated 
by  heavy  rain,  and  the  match 
did  not  begin  until  10pm. 

“I  just  tried  to  forget  what 
I'd  been  through  In  the  last  24 
hours,”  said  Henman.  "My 
concerns  before  h>p  1 match 
were  mental  and  physical  but 
overall  it  was  a good  perfor- 
mance. Tennis-wise  I hit  the 
ball  wen." 

The  22-year-old  from 


Oxfordshire  was  relieved  to 
have  bounced  back  after  los- 
ing the  first  game  to  the  Ital- 
ian, ranked  15  places  below 
him  at  No.  39  in  the  world. 

Henman  now  Daces  Spain’s 
former  French  Open  cham- 
pion Sergi  Bruguera.  who  de- 
feated his  compatriot  Felix 
Mantilla,  the  No.  5 seed.  j 

Four  of  the  eight  men’s 
seeds  went  out  in  the  first 
round.  -Tan  Siemerihk  of  iha 
Netherlands,  seeded  No.  4, 
was  beaten  6-4, 2-6, 6-1  by  Mi- 
kael TULstrom  of  Sweden  and 
the  No.  7 seed  Petr  Korda  of 
the  Czech  Republic  was  de- 
feated by  Adrian  Voinea  of 


Romania  7-6,  6-3.  Switzer- 
land’s Marc  Rosset,  seeded 
six,  went  out  to  the  Austra- 
lian doubles  specialist  Todd 
Woodbrldge  6-1, 6-4. 

Arantxa  Sanchez  Vlcario 
suffered  her  first  opening- 
round  defeat  for  an  event  in 
which  she  was  the  top  seed. 
The  Spaniard,  ranked  No.  3 In 
the  world,  was  beaten  2-6, 6-6, 
6-8  by  the  American  Amy 
Frazier  in  a match  delayed  by 
rain  and  hit  by  high  winds. 

Other  women's  seeds  to  go 
out  of  the  tournament,  which 
serves  as  a warm-up  to  next 
week’s  Australian  Open  In 
Melbourne,  Included  the  No.  7 


seed  Brenda  Schultz-McCar- 
thy  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  No.  8 Amanda  Coetzer  of 
South  Africa. 

Jennifer  Capriati  showed 
flashes  of  her  former  bril- 
liance as  she  defeated  her  fel- 
low American  Chanda  Rubin 
6-3.4-6.6-3. 

• A broken  finger  hag  put  | 
paid  to  Monica  Seles’s  hopes 
of  defending  her  Australian 
Open  title.  The  four-times 
champion,  who  has  been 
plagued  by  injuries  since  her 


return  to  competitive  tennis 
in  August  1995,  broke  her 
right  ring  finger  in  two  places 
last  month  while  warming  up 
for  an  exhibition  tournament 
and  has  not  played  since 
December  4. 

The  French  No.  1 Cedric 
Pioltoe,  ranked  22nd  to  the 
world,  has  also  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  back  trouble  but  he 
hopes  to  be  fit  for  France's 
opening  Davis  Cup  defence 
against  Australia  to  Sydney 
on  February  7-9. 


Ski  Hotline 


Boxing 


Ice  Hockey 


Golota  in  Polish  ‘brawl5  hearing  Caspian  to  start  Leeds  team 


-T’H£  heavyweight  Andrzej 
I Golota.  who  twice  blew 
likely  victories  over  Rid- 
dick Bowe  last  year  by 
bring  disqualified  for  low 
blows,  appeared  in  a Polish 
court  yesterday  in  connec- 
tion with  a brawl  seven 
years  ago. 

Golota,  28,  returned  to 
Poland  after  the  authorities 
promised  they  would  not 
instantly  arrest  him.  He 
wanted  to  settle  the  case : 
which  had  prevented  him 
returning  to  his  native  ' 
country. 

He  is  accused  of  beating  a ; 
Stranger,  Pawel  Bialos- 
tocki,  and  robbing  him  of! 
his  shirt  and  trousers  in  a ! 
restaurant  In  Wloclawek,  | 


central  Poland.  A local 
news  agency  said  he  had 
apologised  to  Bialostocki 
and  expressed  regret  for 
the  events,  saying:  “Now  I 
fori  disgust  over  them.”  It' 
suggested  that  he  had 
reached  a financial  agree- 
ment with  the  man.  The 
hearing  continues. 

The  World  Boring  Conn- 
ell has.  named  Mexico’s 
Ricardo  Lopez  as  Boxer  of 
the  Year  after  he  defended 
his  straws  weight  title  four 
times  in  1996,  winning  all 
the  fights  by  knockouts;  he 
has  suecessfidly  defended 
his  title  18  Hmwt.  Fight  of 
the  Year  was  Evander  Holy- 
field’s  heavyweight  defeat 
of  IVfike  Tyson  in  November. 


Vie  Batehaldar 


J%ASP1AN,  the  owner  of 
feFLeeds  United  football 


w#Leeds  United  football 
club,  hag  bought  a franchise 
to  start  an  ice  hockey  team  in 
the  city  and  plans  to  have  the 
team,  the  first  addition  to  the 
Superleague  since  it  began 
with  eight  dobs  last  summer, 
in  operation  for  the  start  of 
the  1998-89  season. 

The  franchise,  announced 
yesterday.  Is  said  to  have  cost 
£150,000  and  gives'  the  com- 
pany an  "exclusive  provi- 
sional’* licence  to  operate  in 
the  West  Yorkshire  area, 
where  it  will  use  the  name 
Leeds  Ice  Club  Limited. 

“We  are  pleased  to  be  adding 


ice  hockey  to  our  sporting 
portfolio,’’  said  the  Caspian 
chairman  Chris  Akers.  "The 
sport  dearly  has  a great  future 
in  this  country  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  Caspian  and 
the  city  of  Leeds  play  a major 
part  to  this  development" 

There  is  currently  neither  a 
club  nor  an  Ice  rink  in  the 
Leeds  area,  the  nearest  being 
at  Bradford.  But  Caspian  has 
already  announced  plans  to 
build  a 15,000-seat  indoor  I 
arena  near  Leeds  United’s 
EUand  Road  ground. 

Apart  from  paying  for  the 
franchise.  Caspian  will  also 
have  to  compensate  Sheffield 
Steelers,  probably,  about 
£250,000,  for  giving  up  their 
exclusive  rights  to  the  atm. . 


The  Latest  snow  and  weather 
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r'rioio  Jason  and  the 
Lfi  lolo  lads  lose  track 


Our  correspondents  catalogue  a ^»V^Ce  ticket  ^ for  (mr  at  Wolverhampton  is  the  on  their  takings  over 

. V\jT  x . ^ - game  against  Leeds  only  course  where  racing  Christmas.  They  are  cur- 

sorry  Winter’s  tale  Of  frozen  assets  ?^ing™oot»b^foriw  wtu  take  place  today,  rently  losing  £500,000  a 

Luton  are  also  feeling  the  I would  say  the  growing  fix-  Tomorrow’s  card  at  Win-  week. 

BP*™  arter  four  successive  tore  pile-up  is  an  even  Ug-  canton  already  Wm  Hardest  hit  have  heen 

HE  big  freezewhlch  nents  ScotOsh  Cupga^s  postponements.  “Our  last  ger  worry."  canceUed  andWeth^  joldSs,  p£rtta!£riytfto 

has  wiped  out  much  at  Cowdenbeath  and  Forfar  home  match  was  against  There  may  be  some  looks  certain  to  he  lost  this  run-oftheSSl  riders.  A 

of  Britain’s  top-  —some  smaller  dubs  are  Crewe  on  December  14,”  respite  tonight,  with  the  morning.  The  only  glimmer  jump  Jockey  is  paid  £85  per 

levei  sport  since  even  looking  to  the  Pre-  said  theclub'sjress  oficar  Coca-Cola  Cap  ties  between  of  hope  for  a re^rtonthe  rideandUis  estimated  that 

Christmas  showed  mierahlp  for  help.  Simon  Oxley.  “If  the  sitna-  Bolton  and  Wimbledon  and  turf  is  Mnsselbnwh  on  Fri-  !.nmridP)>  w>.  mn  nnn 


at  Wolverhampton  is  the  \ on  their  takings  over 
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HE  Mg  freeze  which 
has  wiped  out  much 


is  helping  ns  out,  hnt  for  ns  will  take  place  today. 
1 would  say  the  growing  fix-  Tomorrow’s  card  at  Wln- 
ture  pile-up  is  an  even  big-  canton  htm  already  heen 


will  take  place  today,  rently  losing  £500,000  a 
Tomorrow’s  card  at  Win-  week, 
canton  has  already  been  Hardest  hit  have  been 
cancelled  and  Wetherby  jockeys,  particularly  the 
looks  certain  to  be  lost  this  run-of-the-mill  riders.  A 


of  the  fleece 


no  let-up  yesterday  when  Scunthorpe’s  chief  execu-  tion  continues  until  the  end 
fhotball  and  rugby  union  tlve  Don  Rawing  said  last  of  January  we  could  have 
clubs  warned  of  a cash-flow  night:  “We  have  had  eight  real  problems, 
crisis  and  racing  faced  up  matches  called  off  and  if  “Most  clubs 
to  the  effects  of  its  worst  our  fixtures  against  Here-  revenue  from 
winter  since  1981.  ford  on  January  18  and  Fnl-  matches  to  ke* 


Simon  Oxley.  “If  the  sitna-  Bolton  and  Wimbledon  and 
tion  continues  until  the  end  Middlesbrough  and  Liver- 


pool expected  to  go  ahead. 
But  the  only  financial  relief 


of  hope  fbr  a restart  on  the  ride  and  It  is  estimated  that 
tnrf  is  Musselburgh  on  Fri-  2,000  rides,  worth  £170.000 
day  where  the  prospects  in  wages,  have  heen  lost, 
are  “reasonable”.  Rugby  union  has  also 

The  British  Haerseraring  been  badly  affected  and 


winter  since  1981.  ford  on  January  18  and  Ful- 

As  problems  mount  — bam  on  die  25th  don’t  go 
last  night’s  Coca-Cola  quar-  ahead  the  situation  could 


ter-finals  between  Stock- 
port  and  Southampton  and 
Ipswich  and  Leicester  were 


ford  on  January  18  and  Fnl-  matches  to  keep  going,  and 
bam  on  die  25th  don’t  go  we  would  look  to  bring  in 
ahead  the  situation  could  about  £40.000  from  one 
become  very  hairy.  We  will  good  crowd.  We  still  have 


“Most  clubs  rely  on  the  so  far  has  come  in  Scotland  Board  estimates  tbat  yesterday’s  gam*  between 
revenue  from  thafr  home  where  the  SFA  has  handed  250,000  racegoing  visits  Pontypridd  and  United 


out  £775.000  — the  dls-  have  been  lost,  which,  at  an  States  only  went  ahead  ore  only  names  anyone*™;*., 

borsement  of  profit  from  average  of  £12  a head  after  it  was  switched  to  the  set  up  their  own  compehtian. 

Bnro  96  — to  the  40  league  through  the  turnstiles.  National  Stadium  in  Car-  Jim  Whit#*  the  World  Darts  CoimcE,  hekl 

clubs.  means  about  £3  million  lost  aw.  foei  1 1 VVI 11 the  week  before  the  Embassy - 

Racing  is  facing  severe  Income  fbr  racecourses.  the  pinch  and  develop  a *• With  the  assistance  of  Say  ^ 

problems  with  all  45  tnrf  Owners  have  been  denied  cash-flow  problem  , if  their  ■■■■HERE  are  a variety  of  Television  they  borrowed  the 

meetings  called  off  since  the  opportunity  of  winning  pww*  are  not  piayt^”  I ways  for  the  sportingly  razzmatazz  of  American  wres- 

Boxing  Day,  the  worst  £1.5  million  in  prize  money  Mike  Wilson,  chairman  of  ■ inclined  to  keep  warm  ■ fling  and  enveloped  them- 

return  since  1981.  Once  and  bookmakers  estimate  the  RFU  competition  sub-  in  the  winter’s  cMD-  Fancy  selves  in  a frenzy  of  hype.  It  ^ 

again  the  all-weather  track  they  were  £1  nriDimi  down  committee.  foreign  footballers  do  it  in  was  daft,  it  was  hopeless  and  it 

tights,  in  Dallas  several  of  the  was  easy  fbr  the  establish-^ 
Cowboys  have  been  inclined  ment  to  mock  the  rebels’  dlsin- 

to  do  it  chemically,  and  Roy  donation  to  accept  they  were 

Keane  likes  to  beat  fixe  freeze  no  longer  good  enough  to  win 

by  Involving  himself  in  con-  ’ the  real  banble. 

fhct  management:  wherever  But  the  problem  was,  the  de- 

thwv  onr,  flirt  man-  parting  dissidents  took  with 
ages  to  get  involved.  them  the  television  commen- 

On  thp  rflr*»  nreamnns  Hnr-  tfftor:  Sid  WaddftTL  Never 

ing  Sunday's  FA  Cup  match  mind  Crafty  Cockneys,  more 
against  Spurs  when  he  was  than  anyone  else  it  was  Sid 

not  at  the  cusp  of  the  action,  . who  had  popularised  darts.  It 
fbr  Instance,  you  suspected  it  was  the  tension  between  the 

was  hwn«p  M»ni«hwrtarTTntt.  excited  verbosity  of  his  deliv- 
ers one-man  task  force  had  ery  ("Oh,  the  sound  of tnng-  < 

heard  there  was  a bit  of  a fra-  stenl  The  smell  of  the  crowd!") 

cas  at  the  Doe  and  Partridge  and  the  silliness  of  the  game 


tary  shake  of  the  hand  fem- 

ninr  to  many  a pub  player  the 

morning  after  a big  night 

Sensing  crisis,  the  game  ac- 
celerated its  decline  by  tear- 
ing itselfapart.  About  five 
years  ago  the  old  and  past-lt, 
such  as  Bristow  and  Jocky 
Wilson,  who  happened  to  be 
the  only  names  anyone  knew, 
set  up  their  own  competition, 
the  World  Darts  Council,  held 


be  looking  to  the  banks  to 
be  generous  and  give  ns 


both  called  off,  as  were  the  some  breathing  space. 


to  pay  the  wages,  which 
remain  on  a First  Division 
level  at  this  club-" 


Racing  is  facing  severe  towwt  ftrr  iracecmirws- 
problems  with  all  45  tnrf  Owners  have  been  de 
meetings  called  off  since  the  opportunity  of  win 


income  fbr  racecourses.  the  pinch  and  develop  a 

Owners  have  been  denied  cash-flow  problem  if  their 
the  opportunity  of  winning  games  are  not  played,"  said 


Auto  Windscreens  Shield  “It  is  a very  worrying  Crystal  Palace’s  secre-  Boxing  Day,  the  worst  £1.5  miiUm  in  prise  money  Mike  Wilson,  of 

ties  at  Bury,  Shrewsbury  time.  I believe  the  Premier-  tary  Mike  Hurst  said:  “The  return  since  1981.  Once  and  bookmakers  estimate  the  RFU  competition  sub- 

and  Plymouth,  and  the  Ten-  ship  dubs  would  like  to  help  1 1 ■ — - w 


£150,000  we  have  taken  in  | again  the  all-weather  track  [ they  were  £1  minimi  down  | committee. 


England 
standby 
hooker 
up  for 
grabs 

Michael  Proatago 

■%HIL  GREENING,  the 
ft^highly  rated  Gloucester 
■ rugby  union  hooker, 
may  become  the  first  con- 
tracted England  squad  player 
to  be  transferred.  The  dub’s 
directors  met  last  night  to 
consider  a written  offer  — 
from  an  undisclosed  source — 
which  had  been  fazed  to  the 
board  chairman  David  Foyle 
by  the  player's  agent  Mike 
Burton,  himself  a former 
Gloucester  player  and  direc- 
tor of  marketing. 

Wasps  and  Newcastle  have 
already  attempted  to  lure 
Greening  away  from  his  na- 
tive Gloucester.  Burton 
revealed  that  he  has  a file  dat- 
ing back  two  years  detailing  i 
Newcastle’s  interest,  and 
Wasps  have  kept  a watching 
brief  since  Greening’s  days  as 
an  England  schoolboy.  But 
the  former  carpenter  has  so 
Ear  resisted  several  offers  well 
in  excess  of  his  current  salary 
of  about  £30,000,  and  he  is 
only  six  months  into  a two- 
year  contract 

Greening,  who  has  played 
once  for  England  as  a replace- 
ment and  is  No.  2 behind  Bris- 
tol's Mark  Regan  in  the  peck- 
ing order,  is  on  record  as 
saying:  “No  matter  how  much 
money  a club  wants  to  pay  me 
I am  definitely  not  going  mid- 
season.  I am  enjoying  myself 
more  than  I have  for  ages 
playing  for  Gloucester.” 

But  Burton  believes  the  sit- 
uation has  changed.  "He  Is  a 
tremendous  talent  and  will  go 
with  the  Lions  this  summer. 
He  has  never  been  In  this  po- 
sition. with  so  many  dubs 
chasing  him.  When  he  first 
signed  for  Gloucester  he  said 
he  would  play  for  them  for  a 
ha'penny.  His  heart  is  still  In 
Gloucester  but  he  now  knows 
there  Is  a bigger  world  out 
there.  At  only  21  he  Is  a hell  of 
a long-term  buy  for  one  of  the 
big  dubs.” 

Burton  added  tbat  he  would 
be  outlining  what  was  on 
offer  and  taking  Greening  to 
meet  interested  dubs  over  the 
next  few  weeks.  Perhaps  with 
a touch  of  hyperbole,  Burton 
believes  Greening  could  com- 
mand £100,000  a year. 

Last  night  Richard  win, 
Gloucester’s  director  of 
coaching,  was  meeting  Green- 
ing to  dismiss  the  future.  Bur- 
ton may  not  find  it  easy  to 
prise  the  hooker  away  from  a 
dub  where  loyalties  run  deep 
and  who  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  hold  on  to  a valu- 
able asset 
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LADY’S  DAY 


■■■HERE  are  a variety  of 

■ ways  for  the  sportingly 

■ inclined  to  keep  warm  • 
in  fiie  winter’s  chill.  Fancy 
foreign  footballers  do.  It  in 
tights,  m Dallas  several  of  the 
Cowboys  have  been  inclined 
to  do  it  chemically,  and  Roy 
Keane  likes  to  beat  the  freeze 
by  Involving  himself  in  oon- ' 
flict  management:  wherever 
there  is  a conflict  Kpnnnman- 
ages  to  get  involved. 

On  the  rare  occasions  dur- 
ing Sunday's  FA  Cup  match 
against  Spurs  when  he  was 
not  at  the  cusp  of  the  action,  . 
fbr  instance,  you  suspected  it 
was  because  Manchester  Unit- 
ed’s one-man  force  had 
heard  there  was  a bit  of  a fra- 


k 


ras  at  the  Dog  and  Partridge  and  the  silliness  of  the  game 
anti  >iatT  gjn-fntoH  rrmnri  tn  hpip  that  had  made  it  a fevourite 


wa1f>cim»tf<iirnaHntn 
WMiufti  ing-aarinnc 

But  one  area  of  sporting  en- 


with  lovers  of  irony  every- 
where. Now  that  he  was  stuck 
on  satellite  presiding  over  a 


deavour  doesn’t  seem  to  worry  veterans’ roadshow,  what  was 
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Hadlee,  Border,  Hughes,  Drumm . . . when  the  All  Stars  played  the  Dream  Team,  Atherton  was  caught  bythe  only  woman  on  the  field  graham  chaomck 


about  file  vagaries  of  the 
weather:  darts.  Whatever  the 
winitffhffl  faftni-  rfarfrq  praCti- 

tioners — like  Newcastle 
United  fans — never  wear 

anyth  tng  hnt  chirfc 

Takingalead  from  fixe  wal- 
rus and  inguTatmgthgmaalvfls 
with  kilns  of  heat- preserving 
blubber,  they  trundle  to  fire 
oche  and  just  get  on  with  it 
Dougie  DormeUy,  introducing 
the  BBC’s  highlights  of  this 
week’s  Embassy  World  Cham- 
pionship over  shots  of  aftozen 
lake  outside  the  venue,  set  the 
scene:  “It  may  be  cold  outside 
but;  inside,  fixe  competition 
couldn't  be  hotter.”-  . 

Though  maybe  it  could. 
These  days  darts  stands  as 
something  of  a warning  to  all 
those  spoils  that  might  be 
tempted  to  get  carried  away 
by  a bit  of  television  exposure 
and  hint  of  gentrification. 

Fifteen  years  ago  darts  was 
big,  big.  big.  The  world  cham- 
pionship had  prime-time  ex- 
posure. Martin  Amis  wrote 
clever  pieces  in  Sunday 
broadsheets  about  the  purity 
of  its  contest  and  the  cham- 
pion Eric  Bristow  was  hon- 
oured by  the  Queen. 

Then,  perhaps  as  its  new  fol- 
lowers began  to  realise  what  it 
was  all  about,  darts  started  to 
slip  from  its  pedestal:  the  Em- 
bassy was  relegated  to  fixe 
late-night  slot  on  BBC  2 usu- 
ally reserved  for  those  with 
opinions  above  their  station 
Amis  returned  to  his  roots 
(tennis)  and  Bristow  has  spent . 
the  past  few  years  battling 
against  a nervous  ailment 
called  dartsitis,  an  involun-  i 


there  to  laugh  at  any  more? 

Tony  Green,  the  BBC's 
replacement  does  his  best 
But  we  knew  Sid  Waddell  and, 
frankly,  Tony  is  no  Sid.  Take, 
for  instance.  Green’s  sum- 
mary ofMonday's  fluctuating 
Embassy  action:  “If  you  want 
headaches,  this  is  the  place  to 
be.”  Or  his  efforts  at  word- 
play in  describing  one  compet- 
itor. whose  generous  midriff 
betrayed  many  hours’ sacri- 
fice at  the  bar:  “One  of  his 
hobbles  is  playing  chess.  And 
Tm  sure  he’s  had  a few 
draughts  as  welL" 

Sid,  meanwhile,  was  heard 
an  Sky  last  week  suggesting 
that  the  feeling  on  landinga 
bull's-eye  was  “as  good  as 
Jason  and  the  lads  finding  the 
fleece". 

^■OPR  years  ago  at  Frim- 
mM  ley  Green  in  Surrey  I met 
■ a bunch  of  chaps  who 
had  got  together  at  university 
as  The  Sid  Waddell  Apprecia- 
tion Society.  Every  year  since 
leaving,  armed  with  Sid's  aph- 
orisms, they  had  block-booked 
a couple  of  nights  out  at  fixe 
Embassy  to  gorge  themselves 
on  the  daftness  of  italL  Also  to 
sink  a few  pints.  Recently  I ran 
into  one  of  the  lads  by  chance. 
Was  he  off  to  Frimley  in  Janu- 
ary as  usual,  I wondered. 

“No.”  he  said.  “It  kind  of 
petered  out  fewer  and  fewer  of 
us  were  interested  anymore. 
Now  Sid’s  not  around,  there's 
not  much  point” 

Darts,  it  appears,  has 
caught  a cold  not  even  a pair  of 
Ravanelli -style  embroidered 
mittens  could  keep  wit 


No  Test  batsman  has  ever  got 
out  quite  like  Mike  Atherton  did 
yesterday  as  Kiwis  rib  England 

IT  WOULD  take  a hard-  I even  think  such  a thing, 
hearted  man  to  put  the  So  there  was  to  be  no 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,855 

Set  by  Rover - 


I hearted  man  to  put  the 
boot  in  on  Mike  Atherton 
after  his  Zimbabwe  tra- 


So  there  was  to  be  no 
gentle  acclimatisation,  no 
useful  half-hour  In  the 


vails,  but  New  Zealand  middle  fbr  Atherton  to  play 


found  someone  happy  to  do 
the  job  within  a day  of  Eng- 


himself  into  a bit  of  farm 
against  friendly  bowling. 


land’s  beleaguered  captain  just  the  inevitable  dressing- 
arriving  in  the  country,  room  mockery. 


writes  Chris  Curtain. 

Step  forward  Emily 


He  might  have  expected 
better  of  the  fates  as,  de- 


Dramm,  the  only  woman  spite  the  jet  lag  from  Eng- 
playing  in  the  Danny  Mor-  land’s  tortuous  30-hoar 
risen  benefit  match  briefly  journey,  he  had  volun- 


graced  by  Atherton's  flash- 
ing blade  yesterday  in 


teered  to  do  his  bit  for  Mor- 
rison, a pal  from  a year 


Auckland.  And  having  with  Lancashire,  in  a 20- 
stepped  forward,  Drumm  overs  televised  benefit  at 
happily  pouched  the  catch  the  Auckland  Warriors’ 
at  deep  long-off  to  send  him  rugby  league  stadium. 


packing  for  10. 

To  add  insult  to  injury. 


Instead  virtue  had  to  be 
its  own  reward.  At  least  he 


there  were  hints  later  that  had  company  in  his  misery: 
the  New  Zealand  women’s  his  deputy  Nasser  Hussain 
Test  all-rounder  did  not  was  one  of  three  victims  of 
even  have  to  give  it  100  per  the  medium-pace  swing  of 


cent  to  see  off  Iron  Mike. 

“It’s  a nice  honour  to 
catch  oat  Mike  Atherton,” 


Drumm  — who,  of  course, 
Is  some  cricketer  and  was 
still  in  her- teens  when  she 


she  said.  “But  I misjudged  played  in  the  1993  World 
the  ball  and  nearly  wore  Cop  final  defeat  by  England 


it  in  the  gob!”  Some 
England  partisans  might 
wish  . . . no,  we  must  not 


at  Lord’s. 


David  Homm,  page  1 5 
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9 Listen  for  secret  waterfall?  pertxaps(7) 

(9)  20  Vivid  part  of  Zulu  riddJe  (5) 

lO  Old  trade  union  that's  about  27  Music  of  the  <fry,  rocky 
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16  He  mixed  in  deadly  cocktafl 
some  treated  alcohol  (8) 

17  (8)in  08019  8Ubt>ytetidytiP5 

18  Puritan  dubs  fish  (8) 

20  Handy  tool  for  ferrymen?  (6) 

21  Habitat  of  king-cup,  golden 


The  passage  of  time 
1 1 of  Billy  Noguera  as  a 

Vw  created  on  Death  Ro 
his  standing  as  a tail 

will  blur  the  perception 
in  artist  whose  work  was 
w,  but  is  less  likely  to  erode 
ented  and  unusual  artist. 
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to  toughen  (5) 

11  Victims  of  smart  small 
railway  fiddle  (7) 

12  Old  English  coin  Is  deployed 
in  recent  American  currency 
M 

13  Reel  back  “Dial  M for 
Murder*  sequence  (4) 

14  Raying  near  Daniel  is  a 
cause  of  excitement  (IQ) 

18  What  Tommy  Atkins  initoBy 
drank  out  of?  (7) 

17  Watch-dog  in  trauma 
. stiffened  its  jaw  (7) 


Andes  (S) 

Down 

1 Island  road-sign  pointed  to 


2 Knock  down  green  in  our 
final  win  {8) 

3 Observe  some  polyps 
edging  up  (4) 

4 Controlled  wayward  desire 
in  Palladium 

5 Meagre  scraps  on  second 

helping  (6) 

® JS^^drawfn9  afwna!a 

flautist?®) 

7 Bones  removed  from  my 
chum.  Eric  (5) 

8 It  could  be  a fine  day  far 
Fish  (7,8) 


28  Is  not  common  in  saints  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 

“i  338  838.  Cafis  cost  SOo 

P«r  mnna  Mon^  Sam^pm. 

«P  par  mnito  at  «B  other  thus. 
Swvfcewpptodbyflre 
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